Approved  method  to  get  retailers 
to  push  your  line  —  ! 


DPP 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


LACK  of  a  strong  consumer  franchise  is 
shutting  the  doors  of  retailers  to  some 
salesmen.  Retailers  ore  not  interested  in 
stocking  and  pushing  brands  which  their  ^ 
customers  ore  not  interested  in  buying. 

Today's  accentuated  pattern  in  selling — 
fewer  brands  per  classification  per  store, 
increasing  reliorKe  on  self-service,  cost- 
heightened  pressure  for  store  volume — 
exposes  the  inadequacy  of  token  or 
background  advertising. 

Advertising  today  must  be  planned  and 
used  to  build  o  consumer  franchise — enjoy¬ 
ment  of  on  important  shore  of  the  doy-in 
and  doy-out  repeat  buying  by  consumers 
relatively  undisturbed  by  competition.  With 
little  personal  selling  by  retailers  in  the 
store,  the  critical  stage  of  selling  has  moved 
out  of  the  store.  Today’s  advertising  job  is 
to  sell  the  consumer  in  the  home  before  she 
goes  to  the  store. 


To  meet  the  situation  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  developed  a  sound  procedure  that  can 
build  a  consumer  frarKhise  for  your  brand  that 
can  get  it  stocked  and  pushed  by  retailers. 

Based  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  selling 
conditions  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune  plan  earns 
larger  retail  inventories,  better  store  displays 
and  faster  turnover.  It  gets  greoter  results 
from  sales  work.  It  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
the  retailers'  own  promotion.  It  con  produce 
immediate  high  volume.  It  con  give  you  the 
strong  morket  position  you  want  as  a  base 
for  exponsion  ond  company  progress. 

Proved  in  Chicago,  the  plon  can  be 
employed  in  other  markets.  It  works  in  the 
big  unit  field  os  well  as  in  packaged  goods 
lines.  By  constructing  a  consumer  fronchise  for 
your  brand,  you  give  substance  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  your  deoler  franchise  plun. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  a  progrom  that  makes 
sense  today.  A  Tribune  representative  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  applied  in 
your  business.  Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

CA/cago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


I 


Your  nicest  textiles — as  well  as  >  itaiuius,  lieadaelie  remedies,  plastic  jrarden  hose, 
or  weldinji  on  your  ear — may  stem  from  this  versatile  jras 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO  arttxleih 


roni  calcium 

carbide  was  used  for  home  and  street  lijihtinji.  and  was  in 
common  use  for  hic\cle  and  automobile  lijjbts.  Tbou<ih 
these  old  lights  have  long  since  gone  out.  acet\lene  has 

“  “O'. 

gone  on  to  chemical  greatness. 


50  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS— The  jieople  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide  have  produced  acet\lene  for  over  half  a  century. 
Throufrh  continuous  researi’h  thev  have  madi*  manv  re¬ 
markable  acetxlene  discoveries  important  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  us. 


IN  CHEMICALS-Today,  acet\lene  is  the  parent  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  chemicals  and  chemical  products  used  to  make 
plastics,  insect  spravs,  vitamins,  aspirin,  sulfa  drugs  and 
main  other  things. 

Acet\lene  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  basic  chemicals 
in  iIyiicI.  the  new  wonder  textile  fiber.  It  also  goes  into 
the  \  invlite  plastics  used  in  heautiiul  home  furnishing  ma¬ 
terials.  protective  coatings,  and  a  host  of  other  products. 

IN  METAL  FORMING  — In  the  production  and  use  of 
metals.  acet\lene  teamed  up  with  ox\gen  has  revolution¬ 
ized  main  industries.  From  niines-to-niills-to-manufacturer. 


FREE:  /  .earn  more  ainmi  the  interestinfithinttsyoii  iijw 
♦•ivM  day.  II  rite  for  the  I9.il  tnlition  of  the  iHmkIet 
**l*rotiu€'ts  and  f*roce%%e$'*  uhieh  tells  hou-  science  twd 
industry  use  the  il.lAPYS,  ('JIF.Xtli^ALS. 

(iASh^S.  and  I^LASTliib  made  hy  L  ni*m  i'.arhide.  Ask 
for  biMiklet  O. 


Union  Carbide 


l'('(Ts  Trttdf-tnarkvd  l’rinlurls  of  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Casps.  and  Plaslivs  inrinde  J, _ ^ _ 

rr  Acerylene  •  llM>rO\v"en  •  Pristonf.  and  TreK  Anti-Freezes  •  BakfI.ITF,  KrI  NE,  and  VlNVI.n  E  Plastic* 


Baltimore  s 


MM  r  » -  ..  »  - - 

0/  the  three-dozen  new 

P 

schools  Ibuilt  or  being  built) 

r 

three  are  shown  here — 

LOCH  RAVEN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  In  line  with  a 

master-plan  (or  Baltimore's 

schools,  a  baste  structure  was 

enlarged  to  bring  the  class¬ 

* 

rooms  up  to  24 

TOWSON  SENIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL.  This  modern  school 

has  been  studied  by  educators 

Irom  all  over  the  United 

States,  as  well  as  abroad 

CRAY  MANOR  ELEMEN¬ 

'  ^ 

TARY  SCHOOL.  One  of  the 

r 

very  latest  schools  to  be 

erected  In  Baltimore's  post¬ 

war  construction  program. 

1  rrnJxnjJio 


Lixrr 


Like  everything  else  good  for  Baltimore,  the  school  system 
is  growing — growing  bigger  and  better.  More  and  better 
schools  .  .  .  more  and  better  teachers  .  .  .  more  and  better 
students.  But  that’s  not  all  that’s  growing.  Every  index 
of  prosperity  is  up  .  .  .  power  consumption,  carloadings, 
bank  clearances,  a  great  new  airport,  plus  tremendous 
activity  in  the  whole  port. 


Sunpapers  circulation  is  growing,  too.  The  last  ten  years 
show  a  gain  of  87,147  Daily  and  111,069  Sunday  (Retail 
Trading  Zone).  To  be  sure  your  message  reaches  the  whole 
of  Baltimore’s  growing  market,  put  it  in  the  Sunpapers — 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 


NATIONAL  representatives: 

CRESMER  &  WOODWARD.  INC..  N,  Y, 
San  Francisco  it  Los  Angeles 
SCOLARO.  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Chicago  A  Detroit 


Kvenjfhhuf  in  BALTIMOfiE  revolves  around  the  SUX 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  374,757  ‘  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  313,618 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  1,  1951 


^  Investments  in  the 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  market 

Poy  Di^ 

Dividends! 

Market  Rankings* 
place  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  — 

n  nd  in  FoodS^^^^^^^ 

=- 

*  From  Sales  Management's  1951  Market  Rankings 
In  the  oopulation  group  100  COO  to  250,000 

The  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  market  consistently  yields 
big  sales  returns  lor  distribution  and  advertising 
investments.  Just  dig  a  little  deeper  and  you’ll 
find  that  the  Syracuse  market  also  has  the  de¬ 
sirable  character  of  spending  more  of  their  ef¬ 
fective  buying  income  at  the  retail  counter.  Last 
year  this  spending  represented  nearly  $300  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  from  an  Effective  Buying  Income  of 
$309,153,000.  and  a  population  of  223,700. 

Whether  you  are  launching  a  test  campaign  or 
planning  expansion  of  your  present  sales  pro¬ 
gram,  this  proven  market  assures  maximum 


Your  Dollar  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
Buys  Complete  Coverage  of  this 
Important  Market  at  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 


AU  SUSDKSS 

nOCAL! 


Our  f^eaderi 


Dean  Luxon  Objects 
To  *J-SchooT  Term 
To  THE  Editor:  I  want  to  reg¬ 
ister  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  term  “J -school”  by 


journalistic  audience  would  under-  ^ 
stand  the  meaning,  and  the  reasons  > 
for  its  use  in  a  column  which  by 
its  nature  would  have  to  use  the  ; 
phrase  “journalism  school”  repeat  i 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  particu-  ^  ^  dream  it 

larly  by  Dwight  Bentel,  education  ''’ould  be  offensive.  Ed.) 


editor,  who  seems  to  be  especially 
enamored  of  it. 

Where  it  started,  I  don’t  know. 


Friend  ol  Classified 

To  THE  Editor:  The  article 


In  headlines  it  may  be  defensible  by  Daniel  Lionel  on  Page  24  of 
occasionally,  although  I  would  the  Nov.  3  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
argue  that  point  also.  lisher  was  a  surprise  to  me  be- 

The  term  “journalism  school”  or  cause  nowhere  and  on  no  occa- 
better  yet,  “school  of  journalism”  s‘on  have  I  ever  delivered  a  “vi- 
is  correct.  “J-school”  smacks  of  cious  blow  against  newspapers  in 


high  school  jargon. 

I  have  not  seen  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  called  A-schools,  nor  have 


general  and  classified  advertising  in 
particular.” 

I  have  constantly  advocated, 


I  seen  Schools  of  Business  referred  however,  the  improvement  of  the 
to  as  B-schools.  I  have  yet  to  see  effectiveness  of  not  only  classihed 
a  College  of  Commerce  called  a  but  every  advertising  medium  used 
C-school  or  a  School  of  Dentistry  the  promotion  of  used  cars, 
a  D-school.  Neither  Colleges  of  My  record  proves  that  I  am  a 
Education  nor  Colleges  of  Engi-  friend  and  not  a  foe  and  it  is  a 
neering  to  my  knowledge  are  re-  disappointment  to  be  reflected 
ferred  to  in  their  journals  as  E-  otherwise, 
schools.  I  have  never  heard  an  at-  John  O.  Munn, 

torney  refer  to  his  alma  mater  as  Advisory  Editor, 

L-school  and  I  doubt  that  a  ohvsi-  Automotive  News 


schools.  I  have  never  heard  an  at¬ 
torney  refer  to  his  alma  mater  as 
L-school  and  I  doubt  that  a  physi¬ 
cian  would  write  about  his  M- 
school.  Therefore,  I  ask,  why  HI 
should  any  one — especially  in  pro- 
fessional  education  circles  —  use 
the  above-mentioned  atrocious  ab-  A  _ 

breviated  appellation  for  schools  -//TO* 
or  departments  of  journalism? 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  a  Headlines: 
leader  in  the  movement  to  obtain  New  Yoi 
professional  status  for  journalism.  “Warner  Bn 


provides  complete  coverage  of  this  key  market. 
Today,  more  than  205,000  daily  and  324,000 
Sunday  circulation  delivers  the  message  of 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to  this  great  ready 


to-buy,  able-to-buy  audience. 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


6ENERAI  ADVERTISINC  REPRESINTATIVES 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCNMIT1 


leader  in  the  movement  to  obtain  New  York  Herald  Tribune'. 
professional  status  for  journalism.  “Warner  Brothers  Honored — Mo- 
The  use  of  such  a  term  for  the  tion  Picture  Pioneers  Give  Three 
professional  schools  is  inconsistent  a  Plague  at  Dinner.” 


with  its  stand. 

That  correct  terminology  in 


International 


(M  inn.) 


mentioning  professional  schools  or  Daily  Journal:  “Frank  Murphy, 
departments  of  journalism  be  used  68,  Looks  Back  on  77-Year 
is  not  an  unreasonable  request.  Career.” 

While  I  am  speaking  only  for  my-  ■ 

self,  I  am  sure  that  deans,  direc-  Mancie  (Ind.)  Star:  “Woman’s 
tors,  and  heads  of  the  professional  Overheated  Pipe  Fire  Cause.” 
schools  and  departments  of  jour-  ■ 

nalism  agree  with  me  on  the  use  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ- 
of  this  term.  ent:  “Gabrielson  Won’t  Quit  Past." 

Norval  Neil  Luxon,  ■ 

Chairman  and  Acting  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal: 
Executive  Secretary  “Lions  To  Sell  Circus  Tickets.” 

Accrediting  Committee,  ■ 

American  Council  on  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  "Daily 
Education  for  News:  “Brassiere  Producer 

Journalism.  Trapped  in  Cave-In.” 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent:  “Gabrielson  Won’t  Quit  Past." 

■ 

Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal: 
“Lions  To  Sell  Circus  Tickets.” 


Greensboro  (N.  C.)  "Daily 

News:  “Brassiere  Producer 
Trapped  in  Cave-In.” 


(E  &  P  pleads  guilty,  with  ex-  Chicago  Sun-Times:  “Princess  3 
planation:  We  are  not  without  Days  Off  Press  To  Give.” 
precedent  in  such  a  contraction:  ■ 

doctors  often  refer  to  “Med  Chicago  Daily  News:  “Reports 
school;”  many  young  farmers  have  Millions  Carry  TV  Germs”— 
been  to  “Ag  school;”  and  how  meaning  tuberculosis, 
about  those  who  went  to  A  &  M,  ■ 

or  should  they  say  they  graduated  Fairhaven  (Mass.)  Star:  “Hair 
from  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Style  Show  Will  Aid  Chest.” 
College?  “J-school”  is  used  for  ■ 

reasons  of  space  and  easy  reading.  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe:  “Tru- 
Mr.  Bentel  writes  only  about  jour-  man  Presses  Mossadegh  to  Get 
nalism  schools.  E  &  P  assumed  its  Iran  Oil  Flowing.” 

Vol.  84.  No.  4n,  n-remher  1.  1!).51.  Editor  &  Puhllshor.  Tho  Fourth  E!>late  1* 
published  ever?-  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  Januarj-,  by  The  Editor  « 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1475  Broa<lway,  Times  Tower.  Times  Square,  New  York  1*- 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York, 
Annual  subs<'ription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.;  $6.50  in  Canada;  $6.00  in  other  countriM- 
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1843  -  1881 


TEE  FUMF 

1849  was  quite  a  year  for  our  town. 

St.  Paul  became  a  city,  published  its 

first  newspaper  and  installed  its  first  town 
pump.  Little  did  the  author  of  this  1849 

editorial  anticipate  that  The  Pioneer 
would  soon  replace  the  ’’pump”  as  a 

’’market  place”  or 'a  ’’ducking  engine”. 


end  Col.  Thk  Pour. — Within  the  present  week 
if  n  his  the  citizen*  of  St.  Paul  have  erected  in  the 
^  three  lower  a(]uare  a  pump.  Of  course  nothing 
to  could  be  more  desirablCi  or  to  the  city  more 
vn  l  appropriate.  For  what  is  a  town  without 
rs, I  a  “town  pump?”  It  i*  “a  church  without 
'  ve  a  biahop”!  Mow  will  a  stranger  know 

aj  when  he  arrives  in  our  ateepklcss  city  un- 
our!  less  it  has  the  centre  marked  with  a  pump! 
t  will  A  town  pump  is  useful  on  numerous  ac> 
Lir.  y  he*  counts.  It  if  the  centre  exchange,  where 


roerce.  It  Is  the  place  for  placards  of  ad- 1  name  of 
vertisemmt;  a  reterence  for  details  of  in- 
formation  upon  all  doubtful  questions— as  " 

j  when  we  say,  "inquire  of  the  tow  n  pump.”  j  ing  t'  f 
j|  It  might  do  for  the  stand  of  a  temperance !  <o  d 
jjecturer.  <It  might  answer  as  a  whipping 
I' post  for  rogues  of  low  degree;  and  migiit 
I  perhaps  subserve  a  patriotic  purpose  as  a  To 
ducking  engine  with  which  to  quench  the 
I  heat  of  over  zealous  office-seekers. 


Reprinted  from  a  Pioneer  Press  of  1849 


DISTINGUISHED  ACHIEVEMENT 


It  is  more  than  100  years  since 
the  Pump  was  installed.  It  has 
long  since  been  replaced  as  a 
"center  exchange"  by  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  a  newspaper  which 
has  grown  in  age  and  editorial 
excellence.  Today,  both  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  its  companion 
Dispatch  consistently  rate  high 
in  editorial  recognition  in  the 
profession  and  with  their  great¬ 


est  critic,  the  subscriber.  Re¬ 
cently,  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  Annual  Meeting 
both  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
the  Pioneer  Press  were  honored 
for  distinguished  achievement. 
Each  received  one  of  the  three 
awards  given  in  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  news  coverage  contest 
conducted  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Wis- 


•  -  Nc 


After  102  years  of  continuous 
service,  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  2%  Morning  and 
Evening  circulation  in  the  city. 


Editor  S  publisher  for  December  1,  1951 


A  RIPPER  NEWSPAP  E  R 

RIDOER^OHNS,  INC.,  Rapratantativat  •  Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  Datroit  •  St.  Paul  •  MInnaapolIs 
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FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3t  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


of  the  minimum.  Books  are  th( 
media  through  which  we  have 
gained  our  knowledge. 

Could  anyone  imagine  a  college 
classroom — students  sitting  then 
in  rows — gazing  at  the  walls— a 
glance  out  of  the  window — twid 
dling  thumbs  —  while  a  hiddet 
voice  filled  the  room  with  technical 
descriptions  of  chemistry,  related 
facts  of  history,  explanations  of 
geometric  theorems — ^then  off  to  ar 
examination  to  pass  or  not  to  pass 
depending  solely  on  memories  d 
that  hidden  voice. 

For  myself  I  prefer  the  paper 
reading.  And  so  do  millions  of 
Americans  who  buy  53,800,00(1 
single  copies  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  every  day. 

Lee  Ward,  President 
American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives 


'Most  Complete' 

To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  for 
your  excellent  story  on  Sam  New- 
house’s  purchase  of  the  goodwill, 
features,  and  circulation  of  the 
Jersey  Observer.  As  always,  E&P 
gave  the  most  complete  account 
of  the  operation  and  one  that  1 
am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  in  the  profession  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Ray  Joseph, 

247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Minnestoa  Weeklies 
Can  Beat  GAA  Plan 

To  the  Editor:  Your  first  dis¬ 
cussion  of  NBC’s  Guaranteed  Ad¬ 
vertising  Attention  Plan  (E&P, 

Nov.  24)  passes  lightly  over  “low 
low-cost  of  $2.75  per  thousand.’’ 

Can  newspapers  and  radio  come  to 
conclusive  grips  on  that  issue? 

Minnesota’s  367  country  weekly 
newspapers  enter  1,000  homes  at 
the  extremely  low  cost  of  31.8 
cents.  For  GAA’s  “low  low 
$2.75”  our  weekly  newspapers  en¬ 
ter  not  1,000  but  8,650  homes. 

Minnesota’s  33  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  enter  1,(^  homes  at 
a  cost  of  3.9  cents.  For  GAA’s 
$2.75  these  daily  visitors  enter  not 
1,000  but  70.512  homes. 

Newspaper  costs  quoted  are  for 
one  column  inch  of  space.  The 
factor  to  be  resolved  is:  Is  printed 
equivalent  in  attention  value  and 
reader  persuasion  to  the  promised 
one  minute  radio  commercial? 

Minnesota  weekly  newspapers 
offer  nearly  nine  inches  of  space 
with  proven  multiple  readership 
and  a  seven-day  continuing 
chance  of  being  seen  at  the  same 
cost  as  a  fleeting  one-minute 
spoken  announcement. 

And  give  a  moment’s  thought  in 
passing  to  what  that  nine  inches 
would  do  in  the  weekly  classified 
columns.  Dailies  take  one  inch 
into  70,000  homes  or  70  inches 
into  1,000  homes,  also  with  proven 
multiple  readership  and  measur¬ 
able  continuance  of  attention 
value. 

Further  than  this,  only  actual  ality. 
results  can  determine  any  degree 
of  superiority  in  either  direction. 
Perhaps  all  media  should  cease 
costly  internecine  warfare  and 
train  their  research  and  sales  artil¬ 
lery  on  the  advertiser. 

Ralph  W.  Keller,  Manager 

Minnesota  Editorial  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


During  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  793  general 
and  automotive  advertisers 
found  it  unnecessary  to 
use  any  other  Houston  paper 
than  The  Chronicle.  They 
have  run  a  total  of 


30  Years  Aoo — ^The  first  regu¬ 
lar  sessions  of  the  Press  Congres) 
of  the  World  at  Honolulu  saw 
the  dream  for  a  united  world’s 
press  change  from  a  vision  to  an 
actuality.  Walter  Williams  is 
president  and  James  Wright 
Brown  is  secretary-treasurer. 

From  Editor  &  Plblishe*. 


*Media  Records 


Vould  there  be  stronger  evidence  of 
The  Chronicle’s  dominance  in  the 
South’s  Number  One  Market?  Or  better 
testimony  of  the  deep-rooted  confidence 
which  advertisers  place  in  it?  Or  a  finer 
reason  why  you  can  do  an  effective  sell¬ 
ing  job  by  using  The  Chronicle  ex¬ 
clusively? 


After  hearing  a  speaker  charge 
that  the  New  York  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  book  review  sec¬ 
tions  were  contributing  to  the  left- 
wing  viewpoint  (a  charge  made 
in  an  article  in  American  Legid 
magazine),  Philip  Willkie,  son  of 
the  1940  GOP  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nee,  stood  up  and  told  the 
Women’s  National  Republican 
Club  School  of  Politics:  “The 
publishers  have  the  greatest  sense 
of  trusteeship  in  America.  1  don't 
want  to  hear  them  attacked  like 
this.” 


Reading  Before  Hearing 
To  THE  Editor:  Congratulations 
on  your  Nov.  17  editorial  “Audio 
vs.  Visual.”  That  is  a  good  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  end  of  settling 
this  radio  disputed  argument. 

We  have  all  learned  our  lessons 
and  passed  our  examinations  from 
the  practice  of  reading.  Visual  aids 
to  education  either  in  the  grade 
or  high  schools  or  colleges  are 
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does  your  advertising 
wander  around  in  circles? 


There  are  3,072  counties  marked  out  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States.  If  your  arches  are  strong, 
and  your  sales  pocketbook  fat . . .  you  can  travel 
all  over  them.  But  why  in  the  world  would  you 
want  to? 

Why  would  you  want  to  when  the  busy  industrial 
counties  concentrated  within  a  500-mile  radius  of 
New  York  City  have  more  than  half  of  all  V.  S. 
manufacturing  ( measured  by  value  added  in 
processing) . . .  half  of  all  plants . . .  60%  of  all  the 
executives  listed  in  Poor's? 

These  are  the  men  who  read  The  New  York  Times, 
daily  and  Sunday.  And  one  section  of  the  Sunday 
Times  holds  particular  appeal  for  the  busiest  of 
them.  Yes,  maybe  you  do  read  it  yourself . . .  the 
most  comprehensive  and  objective  news  review 
published  anywhere,  the  review  of  the  week. 
Here,  for  busy  people  wanting  to  catch  up,  is  a 
quick,  factual  summary  of  the  week’s  news . . .  not 
just  a  rewrite  of  what’s  been  reported,  but  a  fresh, 
lively  summary  that  draws  on  the  resources  of 


the  biggest-of-all  newspaper  staff  of  reporters  and 
correspondents  strategically  posted  throughout 
the  world.  Here  is  the  background  of  the  news 
that  helps  you  understand  its  meaning,  unbiased, 
expert  interpretation  that  helps  you  place  this 
week’s  news  in  proper  perspective. 

Only  a  newspaper  like  The  New  York  Times  could 
produce  such  a  news  review.  It  has  the  tightest 
closing  of  all  newsweeklies,  hardly  a  blind  spot 
between  reporter  and  reader ...  to  bed  6  PM  Sat¬ 
urday,  on  America’s  doorstep  6  AM  Sunday.  The 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK  is  "fresh  as  the  front  page" 
of  America’s  busiest  newspaper. 

Packed  with  the  prestige  of  The  New  York  Times, 
powered  with  the  activating  force  of  1,100,000 
circulation  among  America’s  most  influential  men 
and  women,  compacted  into  the  industrial  power¬ 
house  that  means  most  business  for  most  com¬ 
panies,  the  REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK  is  well  worth 
looking  into  right  now.  Ask  your  advertising 
agency  ...  or  ask  us. 


Review  of  the  Week 

the  newsreview  you  get  every  Sunday  exclusively  with  The  New  York  Times 

Shr  Km  fiork  ' 
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Role  of  Doilies  in  Thawing 
Soles  for  Frozen  Food  Firms 


85%  of  $7,000,000  Industry  Ad 
Budget  Goes  To  Newspapers 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  frozen  food  industry  is  a 
frigid  business  with  red  hot  sales 
figures,  a  white  hot  sales  potential, 
and  a  willingness  to  credit  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  having 
played  a  major  role  in  its  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth. 

Last  year  total  sales  of  com¬ 
mercially  packed  frozen  foods 
were  close  to  $600,000,000.  This 
year  they  are  expected  to  hit 
$750,000,000  at  the  retail  level. 
This  impressive  sales  record  is 
being  achieved  with  a  national 
advertising  outlay  of  $7,000,000 
of  which  between  75-85%  is  go¬ 
ing  into  newspaper  advertising  to 
keep  sales  thawed  out. 

U  ^ 

I  Frozen  foods  first  appeared  in 
the  marketing  scene  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  1930-32  and  experi¬ 
enced  several  fast-paced  periods 
of  evolution  common  to  any 
fledgling  indastry. 

House  Cleaning 

First  came  the  experimental 
stage  followed  by  the  war  period 
of  1942-46.  Then  came  two  years 
of  industry  housecleaning  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  packers  using  inferior 
quality  merchandise  were  weeded 
out.  Today,  indications  are  that 
the  industry  has  moved  into  the 
big  time. 

E.  W.  Williams,  publisher  of 
Quick  Frozen  Foods,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  monthly  magazine,  offers 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  pan¬ 
oramic  view  of  the  overall  indus¬ 
try-  According  to  his  figuring, 
^ere  are  more  than  2,500  dif¬ 
ferent  labels  and  brands  of  frozen 
foods  on  the  market;  1,173  pack¬ 
ers;  1,200  distributors;  and  200,- 
W  retail  stores  handling  frozen 
food  products. 

Production  figures  compiled  by 
QFF  since  1939  give  an  idea  of 
industry  growth.  The  figures  cover 
commercially  packaged  frozen 
fruits,  vegetables,  concentrates, 
seafoods,  poultry,  meats  and  spe¬ 
cialties: 

Year 
1939 
1942 
1945  . 

1949  . 

f951  (Estimated). 
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The  vast  industry  packing  this 
tremendous  amount  of  frozen 
food  is  comprised  of  two  groups: 
1)  Packers  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
seafood,  poultry,  meats  and  spe¬ 
cialties;  2)  Concentrators  of  fruit 
juices. 

According  to  Mr.  Williams, 
more  and  more  foods  are  being 
sold  to  the  housewives  of  America 
in  quick  frozen  form. 

Concentrates  Add  25% 

“The  growth  of  frozen  concen¬ 
trates,”  says  Mr.  Williams,  “has 
added  over  25%  to  the  industry’s 
volume.  In  1950  between  125  and 
130  million  dollars  at  the  retail 
level  was  the  business  done  in  all 
concentrates  of  which  the  largest 
volume  was  done  by  three  com¬ 
panies — Minute  Maid,  Snow  Crop 
and  Birds  Eye.” 

“By  1951  dollar  volume  in  con¬ 
centrates.”  he  predicts,  “may  top 
150  million  dollars.” 

Industry  Leaders 
As  in  other  industries,  the  fro¬ 
zen  food  business  has  its  national, 
regional  and  local  sales  leaders. 
There  are  a  number  of  concerns 
packing  complete  lines.  These  in¬ 
clude  Birds  Eye  Snider  (General 
Foods  Corp.),  Snow  Crop  (Clin¬ 
ton  Foods),  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby,  Honor  Brand  (Stokley  van 
Camp),  Blue  Goose  (American 
Fruit  Cirowers),  Seabrook  Farms, 


Sfioiv&op 

AIllCIka[:s^y 


doming  up  fast.’ 


John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Piets weet 
Frozen  Foods,  Cedergreen  Frozen 
Pack  Corp. 

Five  years  ago.  Birds  Eye  was 
the  only  national  brand  of  any 
consequence  and  while  it  still  does 
the  biggest  individual  business  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  other 
brands  are  competing  for  a  place 
on  Mrs.  Housewife’s  shopping 
list. 

Of  the  big  four  packers  of  com¬ 
plete  lines.  Snow  Crop  is  report¬ 
edly  coming  up  the  fastest.  Sales 
during  July  of  this  year  were 
40.7%  higher  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year  and  “exceeded  by- 
comfortable  margin  the  previous 
high  for  Snow  Crop,  the  four 
weeks  of  March.  1951.” 

Sunkist  Newest 

Among  the  juice  concentrators, 
other  brand  names  have  come  to 
the  fore  —  Pasco  Packing  Co.. 
Welch’s,  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Sun¬ 
shine,  and  Donald  Duck.  Latest 
arrival  in  the  concentrate  field  is 
Sunkist  (Calif.  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change)  which  this  year  began 
marketing  four  concentrates  in 
California. 

Prior  to  World  War  11,  fruits 
and  vegetables  comprised  better 
than  90%  of  the  total  frozen  food 
distribution  and  were  mainly- 
produced  by  Birds  Eye.  Today, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  although 
they  have  grown  rapidly,  actually 
comprise  less  than  50%  of  frozen 
foods  purchased.  The  balance  is 
divided  among  seafoods,  meat, 
poultry,  specialties  and  concen¬ 
trates. 

Industry  Within  Industry 

In  the  short  space  of  five  years, 
the  frozen  food  industry  has  bred 
an  industry  within  itself  —  the 
manufacture  by  major  appliance 
producers  of  home  and  commer¬ 
cial  freezer  cabinets. 

In  1949  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association  re¬ 
ported  that  home  freezer  sales 
were  surpassing  the  early  success 
of  electrical  refrigerators  by  more 
than  50%.  The  1950  upward 
trend  was  even  more  impressive. 
The  second  quarter  established  an 
all-time  record  for  freezer  sales — 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  two 
months  of  July  and  August  alone. 

Sales  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1950  topped  1949’s  first  quarter 
by  58%.  Sales  for  the  second 
quarter  showed  a  91%  increase 
over  1949.  Third  quarter  sales 


Pounds  Packed 
320,000,000 
647,000,000 
1.028,000,000 
1.516,000,000 
2,500,000,000 
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last  year  ran  122%  ahead  of  the 
preceding  year.  And  the  com¬ 
plete  year  more  than  doubled 
1949  volume. 

B  Grade  Now  Coming 
Mr.  Williams  recently  made  a 
tour  of  the  nation’s  frozen  food 
packers  and  found  that  B  grade 
merchandise  is  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  industry.  It  is  being 
sold  as  “B  grade”  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  canning  industry 
sells  several  grades. 

“The  indastry,”  explains  Wil¬ 
liams,  “has  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  large  enough  so  that 
there  is  a  market  for  second  qual¬ 
ity  as  well,  which  is  good  edible 
merchandise  but  does  not  quite 
make  what  is  known  as  A  grade. 
Some  of  this  merchandise  is  being 
sold  at  19c  and  21c. 

“By  making  frozen  foods  avail¬ 
able  to  people  who  up  to  now 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  them 
the  whole  market  will  be  enlarged, 
distribution  broadened,” 

During  his  tour,  Mr.  Williams 
surveyed  the  packers  to  get  their 
reaction  as  to  the  effects  on  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  frozen  food 
brands:  56%  said  “adversely  at 
first,  but  later,  when  both  grades 
have  found  their  proper  place  in 
the  industry  and  when  the  buyer 
is  educated  to  know  the  difference 
grades  will  benefit  and  industry 
sales  should  be  increased  by 
50% 

Slim  Profit  Mantin 
The  packer’s  chief  complaint 
about  B  grades  is  the  slim  margin 
of  profit.  In  the  field,  about  70% 
of  distributors  are  already  looking 
for  B  grades  to  sell. 

For  being  sdeh  a  young,  fast- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Dodge  To  Use 
3,000  Papers 
In  December 

Detroit  —  Dodge  Division  of 
Chrysler  Corp.  has  announced  a 
new  advertising  campaign  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.)  for  De¬ 
cember,  to  be  carried  in  3,000 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

Pointing  out  that  the  campaign 
is  a  new  departure  in  Dodge  ad¬ 
vertising,  E.  C.  Dock,  general  sales 
manager,  said  the  ads  will  be  built 
entirely  around  the  new  Dodge- 
Tint  safety  glass — the  greenish 
glass  in  Dodge  windshields  and 
windows  which  gives  protection 
from  sunglare. 

Schenley  Schedules  400 
Dailies  Across  Nation 

“The  Christmas  gift  no  man  ever 
exchanges”  is  the  theme  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  Schenley 
Distributors,  Inc.,  will  run  in  400 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
during  December  on  brands  under 
the  Schenley  label.  Magazines  will 
also  be  used. 

A  separate  newspaper  campaign 
(via  The  Kleppner  Co.)  in  81 
major  cities  will  be  run  by  Schen¬ 
ley  in  behalf  of  its  1.  W.  Harper 
deluxe  decanter.  Newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  repeated  insertions 
of  “dominant”  ads  in  leading  dai¬ 
lies  in  all  bottled-in-bond  bourbon 
markets. 


Strauss  declared.  The  product  was 
launched  late  last  year  with  a  $4.- 
000,000  campaign,  mostly  on  TV. 

The  1952  program,  to  be  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  scope,  will 
stress  dominant  newspaper  display 
space  on  a  national  basis  to  assist 
50,000  drug  and  department  stores 
now  retailing  Tintair  products. 

General  Cable  Corp. 

Breaks  Series  of  Ads 

A  BROAD  institutional  campaign 
in  five  selected  newspapers  on  in¬ 
dustry’s  contributions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  and  “to  deal  with 
those  facets  of  our  national  life 
that  have  contributed  to  America’s 
strength”  was  launched  Nov.  26 
by  the  General  Cable  Corp. 

First  wave  of  the  new  drive 
(via  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.)  broke 
with  full  pages  in  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch  and 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  A 
second  phase  will  begin  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1952,  with  full  page,  four- 
color  insertions  in  magazines  and 
black  and  white  pages  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

First  of  the  series,  originated 
by  Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer,  chair¬ 
man  of  General  Cable,  is  based 
on  the  theme:  “A  Strong  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  Bulwark  of  Freedom!” 
The  ads  carry  no  identification  of 
GCC  aside  from  a  spool  of  cable 
carried  by  a  truck  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 


'52  Tintair  Ad  Plans 
Stress  Newspapers 

Greatly  expanded  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  spearhead  the  1952 
promotion  of  Tintair  home  hair 
coloring,  Martin  L.  Strauss  11, 
chairman  and  president  of  Bymart- 
Tintair,  Inc.,  announced  this  week. 
This  will  be  supplemented  by  net¬ 
work  radio-TV  programs,  color 
magazines  and  Sunday  supplement 
advertising,  he  said. 

“The  aim  during  the  second 
full-year  of  Tintair  promotion  will 
be  greater  continuity  of  nationwide 
advertising  impact  through  more 
equitable  use  of  all  media,”  Mr. 
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*Heet'  Spends  74% 

In  Newspaper  Ads 

Chicago — Heet  Division  of  De- 
Mert  &  Dougherty,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  increased  its  1951-52  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  50%  and  in 
its  new  campaign  is  devoting  74% 
of  its  budget  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  it  was  announced  by  J.  M. 
Kimmel,  advertising  manager. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago, 
handles  the  anti-freeze  account. 

Gilbert  in  54  Newspapers 

Space  in  54  Sunday  newspapers, 
comic,  boys’  and  national  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used  by  the  A.  C. 
Gilbert  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  back  a  15-minute  TV  show, 
“The  Boys’  Railroad  Club,”  for 
its  Christmas  campaign  (via 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York)  on  62  stations. 

Meyercord  Decals  Get  Push 

Ralph  E.  Royer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Meyercord  Co.,  Chicago, 
decalcomania  manufacturers,  this 
week  announced  an  extensive  fall 
and  winter  consumer  ad  schedule 
(via  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Chicago) 
to  include  24  national  publica¬ 
tions,  plus  use  of  newspapers  and 
TV  in  selected  local  markets. 

N  Y.  Lile  in  75  Dailies 

Space  in  75  dailies  was  used 
this  week  by  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  to  announce  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  recently  established 
group  of  insurance  offices. 


WASHINGTONS 

Macy  Explains  'Essential'  Status  oi  Newsprint  Mills 

J.  Noel  Macy,  chief  of  NPA’s  Printing  and  funlishing  Division 
agreed  this  week  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  defining  newsprin: 
production  from  the  standpoint  of  defense  essentiality  out  offered 
this  explanation:  Newsprint  production  has  been  officially  declared 
essential  to  defense.  That  means  a  newsprint  plant  is  eligible  fo: 
consideration  in  the  speedy  amortization  program  (five  years  for  tai 
purposes.)  It  means  a  closer  approach  to  the  scarce  materials  bin,  bir 
not  assurance  that  a  share  will  be  forthcoming.  It  means  that  news-H 
print  production  has  won  the  right  to  compete  tor  priorities.  K 

*  *  *  K 

FCC  Will  Punish  Stations  That  Censor  Political  Speeches  I 

Reiterating  and  clarifying  an  earlier  order,  F<^  has  announced 
that  broadcasters  may  not  in  any  way  censor  political  speeches,  re¬ 
gardless  of  state  libel  laws.  The  commissioners  warned:  “We  believt 
that  it  is  important,  especially  with  a  national  election  in  the  offing, 
that  there  be  as  little  confusion  and  doubt  as  possible  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  whether  licensees  are  free  to  censor  political  broadcasti 
for  any  reason.”  The  Commission  renewed  the  license  of  WDSl), 
New  Orleans,  forgiving  its  operators  for  apparent  censorship  becau* 
they  did  it  in  good  faith  and  on  advice  of  counsel.  .  .  .  FCC  al» 
renewed  the  licenses  of  the  Goodwill  stations  in  Los  Angeles,  Detroi 
and  Cleveland,  dropping  its  investigation  of  charges  that  their  lak 
owner,  G.  A.  Richards,  had  ordered  newscasters  to  slant  stories.  Mi. 
Richards’  widow  has  promised  that  news  will  be  given  without  bias. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Ferguson  Gets  Twisted  in  His  Aspirations 

The  biggest  laugh  in  the  Senate  investigation  of  the 
Ohio  campaign  expenditures  came  when  Joseph  T.  Ferguson 
was  complaining  about  the  lack  of  support  given  him  (the 
Democratic  candidate)  by  Ohio  newspapers,  notably  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  owned  by  the  Taft  family.  Said  Mr. 
Ferguson:  “I’m  not  casting  any  aspirations  on  the  reporters, 
but  these  newspapers  in  Ohio  are  really  Republican.” 

«  >!■  * 

Names  Making  News  in  the  Capitol  Hill  Information  Mill 

Harold  W.  (Hap)  Ward,  ace  labor  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press,  former  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  reporter,  becomes  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  information  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Retirement  Fund  this  weekend. 

Herbert  (Paddy)  King,  former  United  Presser  in  Europe  vdio 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  when  it  was  founded,  hi< 
taken  a  job  in  the  State  Department. 

Ralph  E.  McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
is  on  his  way  to  India  on  a  State  Department  travel  grant  to  report  on 
the  soil  conservation  effort  there  under  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune- 
Carroll  County  (Ga.)  exchange  project. 

Manning  Claggett,  director  of  information  for  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  has  resigned  to  manage  the  estate  of  his 
father.  Judge  Brice  Claggett,  onetime  AP  White  House  reporter 
Joyce  O’Hara,  former  U.P.  staffer,  will  head  MPAA’s  office  here, 
when  Kenneth  Clark  shifts  to  New  York  with  his  boss.  Eric  Johnston, 
both  of  whom  have  left  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

if  * 

That  Post  Office  Deficit  Just  Keeps  Rolling  Along  and  Up 

Congress  seeking  to  overcome  the  claimed  Post  Office 
deficit,  increased  rotes  by  about  $117  enillion,  then  boosted 
the  deficit  by  voting  $400  million  higher  pay  for  postal 
workers,  and  now  finds  almost  $75  millions  added  to  the  red 
ink  side  of  the  ledger  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
action  upping  the  railway  mail  bill.  .  .  .  President  Truman  is 
expected  to  include  in  his  first  mes.sage  to  Congress  in  Jan¬ 
uary  a  proposal  that  further  increase  in  second-class  mail 
rates  be  voted,  but  the  suggestion  will  he  sidetracked  by  the  j 
joint  committee  studv  of  postal  operations. 

*  «  * 

Apology  from  the  Manne  Corns  History  Department 

That  government  agencies  may  be  getting  sensitive  to  the  point  pi 
embarrassment  over  President  Truman’s  “security  news”  order  s 
suggested  in  a  message  Washington  correspondents  received  a  ft* 
days  after  copies  of  an  historical  booklet  reached  their  offices,  h 
read:  “In  the  event  your  copy  of  ‘The  Seizure  of  Tinian’  distributed 
in  early  November  was  marked  ‘For  Official  Use  Only,’  please  accept 
the  apoloeies  of  this  Headquarters  (Department  of  the  Navy).  Thn 
embarrassing  error  was  occasioned  inadvertently  by  a  night  cre« 
assigned  to  the  publications  distribution  unit.”  It  was  signed  by  U 
Col.  F.  O.  Hough,  assistant  director  of  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  history- 
*  *  * 

Security  of  XB-52  Protected;  No  Photos.  Please 

Secretary  of  the  Are  Force  Finletter  stated  Thursday:  ‘Tk 
XB-52  which  has  been  rolled  out  of  the  Boeing  Seattle  plant  is  still  * 
classified  project  and  eveiy  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  the  secur^ 
of  the  aircraft.”  The  Air  Force  is  requesting  that  no  attempts  R 
made  to  photograph  the  aircraft. 
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Aronson  Retires,  Pope 
Made  Executive  Editor 


Louisville,  Ky. — A.  Y.  Aron¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  since  1923,  will  retire 
Jan.  1.  He  will  become  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Times. 

The  retirement  brings  about  re¬ 
arrangement  of  managerial  posi¬ 
tions  on  both  the  Times  and  the 
Courier-Journal. 

James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal  for  1 1 
years,  will  become  executive  editor 
of  both  newspapers. 


James  S.  Pope 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of  the 
Courier  -  Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Company,  said  Mr.  Pope 
will  also  be  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  last  manag¬ 
ing-editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times,  will  succeed  Mr.  .Aron¬ 
son  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Times. 

John  F.  Day,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
Sews  and  for  the  last  three  years 
a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Courier-Journal,  will  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Mr.  Day  now  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope  on  a  Reid  Fellowship. 

Floyd  Edwards,  news  editor  of 
the  Times,  will  become  assistant 
managing  editor  under  Mr.  Isaacs. 

Heads  News  Departments 

Mr.  Pope's  duties  as  executive 
editor  will  cover  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  papers  only. 

“The  two  editors  will  continue 
to  control  editorials  and  editorial 
policy,”  he  said. 

Mi.  Bingham  is  editor  of  the 
Courier  -  Journal,  and  Russell 
Briney  is  editor  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Pope,  a  native  of  Zebulon, 
Ga..  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  upon  leaving 
Eutory  University.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  assistant  city 
editor  and  in  another  two  years 
eity  editor.  He  held  that  position 
from  1930  until  1935.  when  he  be- 
<^nie  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal. 

He  became  managing  editor  of 


the  Journal  in  1939.  In  1940  he 
moved  to  the  Courier  Journal  and 
became  managing  editor  within 
three  months. 

He  was  the  first  newspaperman 
to  receive  a  travel  fellowship  from 
the  Rosenwald  Foundation.  In 
1937  he  spent  six  months  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  France,  writ¬ 
ing  daily  articles  and  compiling 
data  on  the  relationship  between 
the  British  Government  and  the 
press.  He  spent  another  six 
months  in  Byron  Price’s  Office  of 
Censorship,  in  1943-44. 

Mr.  Pope  is  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  chairman  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Isaacs’  Career 

Mr.  Isaacs,  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  is  a  native 
of  Manchester,  Eng.  He  lived  in 
Montreal  as  a  child  and  in  1922, 
when  Mr.  Isaacs  was  14,  his  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Indianapolis. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Indianapolis  Star,  then 
moved  to  the  Indianapolis  Times 
as  assistant  sports  editor.  He 
served  successively  as  city  editor, 
news  editor,  and  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Isaacs  resigned  in  1943 
from  the  Times  to  become  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

In  December,  1945,  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  the  Star-Times  was 
sold  last  June  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  He  has  continued 
in  the  employ  of  Elzey  Roberts, 
Jr.,  former  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Times. 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  a  member  of 
ASNE,  APME  and  SDX.  He  was 
APME  vicepresident  for  1950-51. 
He  was  national  chairman  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi’s  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  committee. 

Mr.  Day,  38,  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
came  to  the  paper  three  years  ago. 
He  was  an  honor  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in  1935. 
He  edited  the  student  daily  there, 
the  Kentucky  Kernel. 

Mr.  Day  entered  the  business 
field  upon  graduation,  but  soon 
left  it  to  become  a  reporter  for 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader.  His 
book,  “Bloody  Ground,”  published 
in  1941,  resulted  from  an  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  Leader.  Mr.  Day  in 
1941  was  night  editor  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  bureau  of 
Associated  Press.  During  World 
War  11  he  left  the  OWI  to  join 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  where  he 
stayed  until  1945.  He  then  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News,  staying  there  un¬ 
til  1949  when  he  joined  the  Wash¬ 


ington  staff  of  the  Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Day  received  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  from  the  Cleveland 
paper  in  1942.  He  has  been  in 
Eurofie  throughout  1951  on  a 
Reid  Fellowship. 

The  new  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Louisville  Times  has 
been  news  editor  of  that  paper 
since  1936.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  the  son  of  Kentuckians. 
His  family  returned  to  Horse 
Cave,  Ky.  when  Mr.  Edwards 
was  8. 

Louisville  Experience 

Mr.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  In¬ 
diana  University,  began  working 
for  the  now  defunct  Louisville 
Herald  in  1922  during  summer  va¬ 
cations.  And  in  1926,  upon  his 
graduation,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  Herald-Post.  He 
served  on  the  Herald-Post  until 
1932  when  he  became  head  of  the 
International  News  Service  bureau 
here.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  Times. 

Mr.  Aronson,  who  will  be  66 
in  February,  also  is  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  and  a  native 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  His  first 
newspaper  job  was  with  the  De¬ 
troit  News  in  1906.  He  left  after 
only  a  few  months  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Port  Huron  Herald. 

It  was  in  May.  1907,  that  he 
gave  up  bossing  his  two-man  staff 
there  and  came  to  Louisville.  He 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Courier- 
Journal.  In  1910  he  transferred 
to  the  Times  to  become  City  Hall 
reporter.  He  became  city  editor 
of  the  Times  in  1919,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1923. 

‘Most  Beautiful  Things  in  World’ 

Mr.  .Aronson  was  president  of 
APME  in  1946-47. 

He  told  his  staff  upon  announc¬ 
ing  his  retirement:  “Next  to  his 
wife,  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world  to  a  newspaperman 
should  be  a  fact.” 

Mr.  Bingham  said  changes  in 
the  staffs  of  the  two  newspapers 
have  been  made  for  two  purposes: 
“To  insure  a  smoother  coordina¬ 
tion  of  news  handling  between 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Times, 
and  to  make  each  paper  as  out¬ 
standing  as  we  are  able  in  its 
own  natural  field — the  Courier- 
Journal  as  a  regional  and  the 
Times  as  a  local  paper.” 

“Mr.  Isaacs,”  he  said,  “has  a 
reputation  as  a  very  sharp  oper¬ 
ator  on  local  news.  There  has 
always  been  healthy  competition 
between  the  two  papers.  I  hope 
to  see  it  more  lively  than  ever 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Day 
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Isaacs  Edwards 

/ 

and  Norman  Isaacs. 

“1  am  sure  Mr.  Isaacs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  the  Times  on  the 
good  foundation  A1  Aronson  has 
given  it.” 

■ 

Board  Awards 
Wage  Increase 
For  INS  Staff 

An  arbitration  board  has  granted 
a  general  wage  increase  of  $3.50 
to  $6.50  a  week  for  Guild  contract 
employes  of  International  News 
Service  and  International  News 
Photos  earning  less  than  $140  a 
week. 

Minimum  scale  increases  range 
from  $2.50  to  $10,  and  all  of  the 
boosts  are  retroactive  to  July  29. 
Prof.  Emanuel  Stein  of  New  York 
University  was  chairman  of  the 
arbitration  board. 

The  wage  clause  of  the  Guild- 
Associated  Press  contract  will  go 
to  arbitration  Dec.  1 1  with 
1.  Robert  Feinberg  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  AP’s  final  offer  was  an 
increase  of  from  $1.50  to  $3.50 
for  those  under  $145  a  week.  The 
Guild  seeks  a  15%  general  in¬ 
crease  and  a  new  top  minimum 
of  $138. 

In  another  arbitration  decision. 
Guildsmen  at  the  New  York 
Journal- American  won  the  right 
to  press  demands  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  overtime  pay  under  their 
wage  reopener  clause. 

After  13  meetings  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Guild  and  man¬ 
agement,  the  negotiations  for  a 
new  Hearst  National  Memoran¬ 
dum  were  recessed  until  after  Jan. 
1.  Among  other  things,  the  Guild 
is  seeking  a  full  Guild  Shop. 

■ 

No  Hearst  Dividend 

Los  Angeles — Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Inc.,  directors,  meeting  here 
Nov.  28,  announced  decision  to 
omit  the  .A  stock  dividend  due 
Dec.  15. _ _ 

10  Percenter 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — How  much 
is  a  by-line  worth?  One  news¬ 
paper  reporter  values  his  at  10 
per  cent  of  the  pay  envelope. 

The  evaluation  was  placed 
by  an  out-of-state  stringer  for 
the  Patriot  and  Evening  News 
who  noted  on  his  bill  for  a 
story:  “Ten  per  cent  off  if  by¬ 
line  used.” 
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Korean  Coverage 


The  Charges: 


Some  newsmen  were  charged 
with  “inaccurate,  biased,  and  pet¬ 
ulant"  reporting  of  the  fighting  in 
Korea  and  of  "giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy”  by  Maj- 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby, 
Chief  of  Intelligence  to  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  bristling  blast  was  aimed  at 
Hal  Boyle,  .Associated  PrcNN; 
Hanson  Baldwin,  .Vcu  YorL 
Times:  Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Homer  Bigart.  Joseph 
Alsop  and  Christopher  Rand,  .Ven 
York  Herald  Trihime.  (Mr.  Rand 
is  not  now  with  the  HT) 

Gen.  Willoughby’s  acrid  com¬ 
plaints  were  set  forth  in  an  article 
purporting  to  be  "The  Truth 
.About  Korea”  in  the  December 
issue  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
a  Hearst  publication.  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  gave  the  article  his  written 
endorsement. 

The  former  Intelligence  chief  in 
Tokyo  wrote: 

“These  ragpickers  of  modern  lit¬ 
erature.  roughly  between  belles- 
lettres  and  the  police  blotter,  have 
developed  an  insufferable  but  pe¬ 
culiarly  American  characteristic; 
they  have  come  to  believe  that 
they  are  omniscient.  .Already  deep 
in  the  fold  of  yellow  journalism, 
they  thrive  on  sensational  exag¬ 
gerations.  .Accuracy  is  quite  un¬ 
important.  There  are  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions.  To  some  extent,  we  can 
understand  the  daily  confetti  of 
banalities  that  is  turned  out.  with 
practically  no  research,  under  the 
impact  of  the  editorial  deadline. 
It  must  be  hell  to  turn  out  a  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  every  24  hours.” 

The  general  pointed  out  that 
“the  typewriter  attack  from  the 
rear  can  sometimes  be  worse  than 
the  enemy.”  He  then  observed; 

“The  impact  of  the  disaster 
school  of  journalism  on  public 
opinion  has  been  such  that  the 
true  picture  mast  be  driven  home. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  re¬ 
porting  on  Korea  has  been  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  historical  values.” 

HST-Mac  Split 

General  Willoughby’s  conclu¬ 
sion: 

“In  the  case  of  Korea.  I  am 
convinced  the  nuance  of  defeat 
created  an  atmosphere  of  tension, 
uneasiness,  and  distrust  between 
Tokyo  and  Washington.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  major 
cause  of  the  MacArthur-Truman 
split.” 

A  foreword  signed  by  Gen. 
MacArthur  stated:  "Gen.  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  article  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  becau.se  the  entire  ef¬ 
fort  to  distort  and  misrepresent 
the  causes  leading  to  the  existing 
situation  represents  one  of  the 
most  scandalous  propaganda  ef¬ 
forts  to  pervert  the  truth  in  recent 
times.” 

The  Mac.Arthur  Intelligence 
Chief  acknowledged:  "The  great 


Warmly  Debated 


press-association  news  services 
have  been  generally  accurate  and 
balanced."  But  he  added;  "The 
entire  Her.ild  Tribune  crowd,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  Higgins,  seemed  bent  on 
castigating  their  own  .Army.” 


‘Juiirnalistic  S<tothsavcrs’ 


The  Answers: 


combat  officers  who  were  equal 
skeptical  of  the  grand  plan  f 
ending  the  war  by  Christina', 


The  High  Brass,  appe.aring  in 
the  guise  of  paid  magazine  scrive¬ 
ner.  turned  his  heavy  artillery 
pointblank  at  his  specific  targets, 
the  six  “journalistic  soothsayers,” 
whom  he  charges  with  “irrespon¬ 
sible  reporting.” 

The  general’s  literary  effort  was 
not  without  praise  of  newspapers, 
however.  He  lauded  the  New 
York  Times  for  its  “discerning” 
editorials  and  observed: 

“Grass-roots  papers  like  the 
Shreveport  Times  have  often  been 
more  astute  in  their  news  interpre¬ 
tations  than  many  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  The  Hearst  papers  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  chain  have  in¬ 
variably  been  reliable  and  well-in¬ 
formed.” 

Then,  he  added: 

“.Among  the  correspondents  and 
columnists  who  have  not  been  so 
careful  about  what  they  wrote  are 
Hal  Boyle  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  Homer  Bigart  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Trihime — both  the 
rough-and-ready  front-line  type, 
recognizable  by  a  cigarette  hang¬ 
ing  precariously  from  a  corner  of 
the  mouth  while  the  straps  of  the 
steel  helmet  arc  never  fastened. 
(This  satorial  touch  is  de  rigueitr 
at  the  front.) 

“Also  among  the  careless  chron¬ 
iclers  is  Joseph  Alsop  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — clipped  Ox¬ 
ford  accent  and  impeccable  Bond 
Street  tailoring. 

“Another  home-front  distorter 
is  Drew  Pearson,  whose  personal 
and  literary  qualities  have  been 
analyzed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

“And  finally,  the  New  York 
Timers  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  (a 
trained  technician  who  should 
know  better)  went  out  of  his  way 
to  attack  the  armed  forces  of 
America  in  a  widely  circulated 
magazine  article.” 

The  article  quoted  generously 
from  the  writings  of  those  five 
men  and  of  Mr.  Rand,  answering 
specific  statements.  It  also  charged 
Newsweek  and  Time  with  “brazen 
juggling  of  figures.” 


Newsmen  attacked  by  Maj.-  ending  the  war  by  Christmi', 
Gen.  Chirles  .A.  Willoughby,  1950. 

Chief  of  Intelligence  to  Gen.  Mac-  “After  the  debacle,  Willough!- 
Aithur.  for  unreluible  reporting  claimed  he  knew  all  along  thert 
Korean  confiict  returned  enormous  buildup  oi 

the  fire  with  a  fussihide  of  their  Chinese  forces  in  Manchuria  dir 

own.  A _ _  „.„1  _  I.  .. 


,,  ...  ing  August  and  September.  In  s: 

Hanson  Baldwan,  nulitary  ^^icle  in  Stars  and  Stripes  Wi- 


correspondent.  New  York  l.n.cs:  ^ 

As  an  Intelligence  officer.  Gen.  \  ^  ^ 

Willoughby  was  widely  and  justly  Manchuria  anJ 

^1  iczed  by  Pentagon  officials  as 

well  as  in  the  papers  His  prpent  correspondents  at  MacArthuri 

article  is  as  misleading  and  in-  .  1 1  .u  . 

accurate  as  some  of  his  Intelli-  ^ 


„„„„„  more  than  60,000  to  80,0(X)  Chi 

gence  reports.  Yalu.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  explained  that  an 
article  by  him  in  the  Saturday  Herald  Tribune 

Evening  Post  was  written  several  ^ 

months  before  the  Korean  war  be-  pleased  by  Gen.  Wil 

gan  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  loughby  s  reference  to  our  beau 
Korea.  He  said  Gen.  Willough-  twus  Marguerite  Higgins.  As  fo 
by’s  implication  was  that  the  ar-  I’®  continues  to  bt 

tide  dealt  with  Korea.  ‘li®  highest  respect  by  he 

Homer  Bigart,  New  York  Her-  X’urnalistic  colleagues.  His  bril- 
aid  Tribune  Psris  Bureau:  liant  fronlline  reporting  in  Koi^ 


Mr.  Bigart,  he  continues  to  bt| 
held  in  the  highest  respect  by  he  j 
j<mrnalistic  colleagues.  His  bril-j 
liant  frontline  reporting  in  Koreil 


“Gen.  MacArthur  and  his  tight  brought  to  him,  as  to  Miss  Hig- 
little  circle  of  advisers  have  never  g^s,  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prut 
been  able  to  stomach  criticism,  '^st  Spring.  ’ 
whether  from  a  war  correspondent  Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syiidicatt; 

or  the  President  of  the  United  “Gen  Willoughby  is  still  smart- 

States.  In  an  attempt  to  silence  ing  from  my  account  of  how  ht 
criticism,  they  have  adopted  the  immigrated  to  the  U.  S.  after  he 
line  that  anyone  who  questions  ing  forced  to  flee  a  Prussian  mill- 
their  judgment  is  ‘inaccurate,  bi-  tary  school  and  how  he  continued 
ased,  prejudiced  and  petulant,’  and  to  practice  Prussian  swagger  meth- 
that  any  criticism  of  them  involves  ods  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
some  sort  of  slur  on  the  whole  “Hc  also  ignores  the  fact  that 

it  was  his  faulty  Intelligence,  not 


“Hc  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
it  was  his  faulty  Intelligence,  not 


“Willoughby  cannot  disguise  the  the  Second  Division’s,  which  1 
fact  that  a  little  over  a  year  ago  criticized  in  the  Yalu  River  ad- 


MacArthur  ordered  the  ill-starred  vance.  If  Willoughby’s  Intelli- 
offensive  that  promptly  backfired,  gence  had  been  more  accurate,  tk 


“This  offensive  was  undertaken  division  never  would  have  got  m 
by  MacArthur  only  three  weeks  the  position  where  it  was  forced  to 


after  our  troops  had  been  thrown  retreat.” 


back  by  the  surprise  entry  of  Chi-  Joseph  Alsop,  New  York  Ber¬ 


nese  forces.  It  was  undertaken  aij  Tribune  Washington  Burea® 


without  first  buttoning  up  our  “jn  the  first  place,  men  like  Hal 


units  scattered  across  northern  Boyle  and  Homer  Bigart  who  weK 


front-line  correspondents  rigl>‘  | 


“A  huge  gap  existed  between  through  the  war  knew  a  damn 
the  corps  in  Northeast  Korea  and  sight  more  of  what  was  going  <» 


the  corps  in  the  Northwest.  In  than  Gen.  Willoughby,  so  far  as 
view  of  the  known  fact  that  large  i  was  able  to  observe. 


numbers  of  Chinese  had  invaded  ^  „ews- 

Korea.  this  ^sposition  of  troops  ^ho  claims  absolute  ac- 

was  crazy  mre  weren  t  enough  invariably  correct  judg- 1 

^  holes.  ought  to  have  his  head  et- 


troops  to  fill  the  boles.  ment  o 

“Having  spent  considerably 
more  time  at  the  front  than  Wil-  , 
loughby,  who  seldom  left  his  ivory 
tower  in  Tokyo,  this  observer  met  (C 


But  1  don’t  believe  any  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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900  Newsmen  Cover 
NYC’s  A-Raid  Drill 

Newsmen  of  New  York  City  tion  in  preparing  and  staging  the 
experienced  a  practice  or  preview  expensive  and  extensive  dril!  and 


assignment  of  covering  an  air  raid 
in  the  metropolitan  area  Nov.  28. 


in  covering  the  story  fully  and 
factually.  Newsmen,  in  turn. 


Reporters,  wearing  for  the  first  praised  the  Police  and  Fire  De- 


time  red,  white  and  blue  armbands 
proclaiming  “Press”  and  bearing 
the  familiar  CD  insignia,  and  car¬ 
rying  special  Office  of  Civil  De¬ 
fense  identification  press  cards,  wit- 


partments  and  OCD  workers  for 
their  help  in  handling  the  stony. 
Loyalty  Oath 

Most  newsmen  readily  signed 


v-a.u,  ^  Voluntary 

nessed  the  clearing  of  the  streets  .  c. •  .  •  •  i 

....  .  •  .u  •  basis.  Such  signature  is  required 

withm  two  minutes  in  the  citys  Volunteers  by  New 

first  .X-bomb  drill.  York  State  law.  Mr.  Wallandcr 

Pastoral  Times  Square 
The  greatest  concentration  of  re¬ 


told  E  &  P  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  nice  gesture  for  the  newsmen. 


porters  and  photographers  was  at  who  would  have  access  to  restrict- 
the  information  headquarters  at  et^  areas  in  event  of  a  real  emer- 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  the  heart  of  gency,  to  sign  such  oaths,  too. 

Times  Square.  OCD  Director  Ar-  “It  is  not  compulsory  for  news- 
thur  Wallandcr  was  there  with  the  men  to  sign  the  loyalty  oath,”  said  ‘ 
Mayor.  the  OCD  director.  “It  is  voluntary. 

Work  in  all  newspaper  plants  The  newspapers  were  given  creden- 
came  to  a  standstill  and  employes  tials,  whether  those  receiving  them 
went  to  assigned  shelter  areas.  signed  or  not. 

When  the  “all  clear”  signal  “We  don’t  want  in  any  way  to 
sounded  after  the  dramatic  10-  interfere  with  freedom  of  the 


minute  cessation  of  movement  press.”  continued  Mr.  Wallandcr. 
throughout  the  city,  reporters  went  “If  •h's  interferes  with  freedom  of 


inside  with  the  officials  to  a  central 
information  center,  where  Civil 


the  press  in  any  of  its  facets,  it 
need  not  be  done.  I  will  not  im- 


Defense  workers  received  reports  pose  any  regulations  which  will  in 
on  the  test  from  control  centers  ‘‘oy  way  interfere  with  guarantees 
in  each  of  the  city's  five  boroughs  set  forth  in  the  Constitution.” 


over  15  telephones. 

The  press  was  not  allowed  in 
the  control  centers,  but  press 
rooms  were  set  up  near  each  cen¬ 
ter.  Full  reports  were  provided 
as  soon  as  they  became  available. 

4,000  Credentials 


Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Compass,  editori¬ 
ally  attacked  the  CK^D  for  request¬ 
ing  the  press  to  sign  the  oaths. 

James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  the  newspaper’s  attor- 


photographers  and  15  rewritemen 
aligned  to  the  story. 


MAINE  DAY  was  celebrated  by  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  City  with  (left  to  right)  Guy  Gannett,  newspaper  publisher;  May 
Craig.  Washington  correspondent,  and  Bob  Considine,  INS  writer,  as 
guests  of  honor. 


Robert  Mulrean  of  the  Office  of  h 

Public  Relations  of  the  OCD.  for-  f  f  i  ‘’T 

merly  with  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune  for  22  years,  told  Editor  T 

&  Publisher  that  4,000  of  the  spe-  f  The  paper  used  the 

cial  press  cards  and  press  arm-  Jv  the  OCD 

bands  were  sent  out  to  editors  for  y..,  i  u 

distribution,  along  with  loyalty  T 

oaths  which  the  fditors  were  re-  •  7" 

*  u  •  j  u  loyalty  oath.  He  said  one 

K,  '.h"  H  ‘^ese  probkms  is  that  of  com- 

newsmen  obtaining  the  credentials,  pensation  for  a  newsman  who 
Emergency  vehicle  identification  be  injured.  OCD  workers 

cards  also  were  provided  newspa-  ^^o  are  hurt  in  the  performance 
newsreels,  radio  and  televi-  j^eir  duty  are  givefi  compensa- 
■  tion.  Mr.  Berger  said  newsmen 

OCD  officials  estimated  there  taking  the  same  oath  as  the  (X:d 
Were  9(M)  newsmen  actually  cover-  workers  might  have  a  legal  ques- 
ing  the  eerie  event.  One  newspaper  tion  raised  about  injury  compensa- 
reported  it  had  27  reporters,  21  tion. 


The  Post  attorney  said  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Oath  are  being  stud- 


Out-of-town  correspondents  in  ied  by  counsel  for  the  OCD.  It  was 
large  numbers,  including  some  his  contention  also  that  the  CX^D 
from  London  and  as  far  away  as  could  screen  newsmen  for  cre- 
Australia,  covered  the  mock  raid,  dentials  by  investigation  or  ques- 
Newspapers  and  news  services  tionnaire  instead  of  by  a  loyalty 
were  alerted  to  the  exact  hour  of  oath. 

the  drill  several  days  in  advance,  “.As  we  understand  it,  this  is 
but  it  was  not  thus  pin-pointed  being  done  strictly  on  a  voluntary 
for  the  general  public  which  sim-  basis,”  said  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
ply  was  informed  that  the  practice  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
would  be  staged  on  Wednesday  or  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
Thursday,  with  no  hour  sepcified.  “and  it  does  not  comprise  a  condi- 
After  the  practice  raid,  OCD  tion  of  employment.  As  of  now, 
officials  warmly  praised  the  news-  the  matter  hasn’t  even  been  offi- 
papers  for  their  complete  coopera-  daily  brought  before  the  Guild.” 
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Chicago  S-T 
Adds  2  Late 
PM  Editions 

Chicago — An  expanded  service 
in  the  afternoon  field,  by  adding 
two  late  editions,  beginning  Dec. 
3,  was  announced  here  this  week 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  which 
continues  as  an  all-day  paper. 

The  Sun-Times  is  adding  a  “Late 
Final”  edition  on  the  streets  at  2 
p.m.  and  a  “Market  Edition”  at 
4  p.m.  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  which  will  give  the  tabloid 
nine  editions  around  the  clock. 
Previously,  the  Sun-Times’  10  a.m. 
final  edition  remained  on  the 
stands  for  sale  during  the  after¬ 
noon  hours. 

Now  in  the  ‘Black’ 

The  Sun-Times  will  continue  to 
publish  its  first  edition  at  6  p.m., 
marking  the  “bull  dog”  edition  of 
the  all-day  paper  which  starts  as 
a  morning  paper  and  continues 
through  the  night,  with  home  de¬ 
livery  on  the  morning  side.  The 
paper  has  been  an  all-day  opera¬ 
tion  since  February,  1948,  when 
the  morning  Sun  was  merged  with 
the  evening  Times. 

“It  has  now  become  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  for  the  Sun-Times  to 
undertake  this  aggressive  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  late  afternoon  hours,” 
explained  Russ  Stewart,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  “We 
are  operating  so  comfortably  in 
the  black,  primarily  due  to  a  vastly 
improved  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  picture,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  plow  back  some  of  the 
increased  income  into  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  service  to  our  readers.” 

The  Sun-Times  in  October  in¬ 
creased  its  single  copy  price  from 
4  to  5  cents,  daily,  continuing  at 
10  cents  on  Sunday. 

The  paper  increased  its  retail, 
general  and  classified  ad  rates  prior 
to  raising  its  single  copy  price. 

Advertisingwise,  the  Sun-Times 
shows  a  gain  of  approximately 
500,000  lines  in  10  months. 


Daily  News-Digest 
Changes  to  Mon. 

Texarkana  —  The  Daily  News- 
Digest  here,  ITU-sponsored  news¬ 
paper,  abandoned  its  Sunday 
morning  edition  Nov.  25  and  add¬ 
ed  a  Monday  afternoon  edition. 

“This  change,”  the  paper  said, 
“will  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
week-end  news  coverage  that  is  not 
possible  in  any  Sunday  issue.  .  .  . 
Readers  will  benefit  from  continu¬ 
ous  five  -  day  issues,  Monday 
through  Friday.” 

(This  development  in  ITU 
journalism  was  forecast  by  Mer¬ 
rick  Hill,  ex-publisher  of  the 
Meriden  News  -  Digest,  in  E&P, 
Nov.  3,  page  9.) 

Faribault  News 
Publishes  in  Strike 

Faribault,  Minn.  —  Thirteen 
members  of  the  Faribault  Daily 
News  mechanical  department  have 
been  on  strike  since  Nov.  20  but 
the  paper  continues  to  publish. 

C.  J.  Hunt,  general  manager, 
said  the  strikers  asked  him  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  printers,  pressmen  and 
stereotypers.  He  told  them  he 
would  not  recognize  the  group 
until  the  union  is  certified  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Included  in  the  group  were 
three  members  of  the  pressmen’s 
union. 

The  strike  marked  the  first  in¬ 
volving  ITU  members  since  last 
December. 

Editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  employes  are  getting 
out  the  paper.  The  News  is  in 
the  process  of  installing  Teletype- 
setters  in  its  composing  room. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  strike, 
the  union  men  picketed  the  plant 
while  the  office  staffs  prepared  a 
four-page  edition.  The  News  ob¬ 
tained  a  court  order  against  the 
picketing. 

On  Nov.  29  the  News  ran  off 
a  14-page  paper. 


Growth  Since 


Merger  Marked 
In  Knoxville 


Knoxville,  Tenn. — Old  timers 
of  the  Knoxville'  News-Sentinel 
looked  back  on  21,551  issues  as 
the  paper  celebrated  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  Nov.  21.  They  found  it  a 
job  well  done. 

It  was  a  double-barreled  occa¬ 
sion:  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
merger  which  produced  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Knoxville  News. 

Just  five  years  after  its  first  is¬ 
sue,  the  News  and  Sentinel  were 
consolidated  with  purchase  of  the 
Sentinel  from  the  late  General- 
Senator  L.  D.  Tyson.  The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  News-Sentinel  was  on 
Sunday.  The  Sentinel  had  also  had 
a  Sunday  paper  since  1921,  having 
entered  the  seven-day  field  with 
the  advent  of  the  News  in  1921. 

Just  prior  to  the  1924  campaign 
in  which  he  defeated  U.  S.  Senator 
John  K.  Shields  in  the  Democratic 
Primary,  General  Tyson  bought 
the  Sentinel  from  the  late  Curtis 
B.  Johnson  who  later  developed 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

In  Scripps-Howard  Family 
Scripps-Howard  interests  an¬ 
nounced  purchases  of  four  papers 
within  the  same  10  days  in  1926. 
The  Sentinel  was  acquired  for  the 
News-Sentinel;  the  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar  for  the  Press-Scimitar 
merger;  and  Rm-ky  Mountain 
News  and  Denver  Times  for  the 
merged  paper  which  is  now  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

At  the  time  of  the  News-Sentinel 
merger  the  combined  personnel 
numbered  about  100.  It  has  been 
more  than  tripled  since.  The  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  the  two  eve¬ 
ning  papers  hardly  topped  36,000 
in  1926.  Today  the  daily  circula¬ 
tion  runs  about  105,000  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  about  110,000. 

Today's  top  executives  helped 
guide  the  paper  from  its  infancy. 
Loye  W.  Miller  has  been  editor 
since  1941.  Previously  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News  and  then 
of  the  News-Sentinel. 

Myron  G.  Chambers,  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  News- 
Sentinel,  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  since  the  infancy  of  The 
News. 

39  of  Original  Staff 
The  double  anniversary  found 
39  members  of  the  News-Sentinel 
original  working  family  still  on  the 
job  in  virtually  every  operating 
department.  Eighteen  of  them  had 
been  with  the  News;  21  with  the 
old  Sentinel. 

The  News-Sentinel  has  carried 
on  campaigns  for  such  civic  better¬ 
ment  as  bond  issues  for  a  sewage 
disposal  plant — which  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  voters  2  to  1  last  week; 
smoke  abatement;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Knoxville’s  first  city  zoo, 
the  outgrowth  of  years  of  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Birthday  Park  Fund  con- 


Early  Shopping 
Is  Inspired  by 
108-Pg.  Edition 


Baltimore  —  For  the  second 
successive  year  the  News-Post 
sponsored  an  early  shopping  pro¬ 
motion  called,  “Christmas  Value 
Days”  (a  promotion  originated  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  18 
ye^rs  ago). 

The  promotion  has  a  singular 
purpose  ...  to  bring  Christmas 
shoppers  into  stores  during  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  following 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

How  this  year’s  Baltimore  News- 
Post  Christmas  Value  Days  pro- 


Christmas  Savings 
Mailed  Early 

Sidney,  O.  —  Usual  day  for 
Christmas  Savings  Clubs  to  mail 
out  checks  to  members  here  is 
Nov.  30,  which  falls  on  Friday 
this  year.  Thus,  members  would 
receive  their  checks  in  Saturday’s 
mail. 

Since  Sidney  stores  remain  open 
Friday  evenings  until  Christmas, 
the  Sidney  Daily  News  induced 
the  Clubs  to  send  out  the  checks 
one  day  earlier.  Thus  retail 


stores  had  a  full  extra  selling  day 
on  the  first  weekend  the  extra  cash 
was  in  hand. 


20TH  WEDDING  anniversary  is 
observed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt 
Meyer  on  cruise  to  Bermuda.  Mr. 
Meyer  is  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News. 


motion  produced  is  best  noted  in  HgcHI  BuyS  25  Color 
the  press  coverage  following  the  Pages  in  Washington 


tributions  by  youngsters;  traffic 
safety;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Sessions  Court  to  elimi¬ 
nate  fee-grabbing  practices. 

The  crusading  tradition  began 
when  The  News  waged  the  almost 
single-handed  campaign  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  city  man¬ 
ager  form  of  government  for 
Knoxville.  The  paper  hammered  at 
investigations  of  various  city  de¬ 
partments  and  won  a  general 
clean-up  and  shake-up  victory. 

Thousands  of  dollars  come  to 
the  News-Sentinel  each  year  for  its 
two  great  humanitarian  projects, 
the  General  Knox  Mercy  Fund 
which  makes  medical  care  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  unable  to  obtain 
such  care  and  hospitalization  from 
any  other  source,  and  the  Empty 
Stocking  Fund  which  furnishes 
Christmas  dinner  baskets  to  1,250 
needy  families  and  toys  to  about 
4,000  children  each  year. 


first  shopping  day.  It  was  reported 
that  all  day  long  traffic  was  bump- 
er-to-bumper,  pedestrians  inched 
along  on  seemingly  nonexistent 
sidewalk  space,  the  shopping  dis- 
rict  police  force  was  doubled  and 
store  executives  and  sales  people 
exclaimed  “phenomenal.” 

In  the  case  of  the  News-Post, 
local  merchants  supported  the 
Christmas  Value  Days  promotion 
to  the  extent  of  scheduling  more 
retail  advertising  (177,201  lines) 
in  the  Thanksgiving  Day  paper 
than  has  ever  been  placed  in  any 
daily  newspaper  published  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  The  Nov.  22  News-Post 
was  a  record  108-page  newspaper. 


Pearl  Harbor  Day 
Roll  Call  Planned 


102-Pg.  Shopping  Push 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  The  fuse 
which  sets  off  Christmas  shopping 
here  is  the  Thanksgiving  Day  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  morning  Gannett  paper. 

This  year’s  issue,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  year,  carried  178,795 
lines  of  retail  advertising,  a  total 
of  381  individual  ads  in  102  pages. 

Stores  reported  both  record 
crowds  and  record  business  on  Fri¬ 
day.  The  center  of  the  city  looked 
like  Times  Square  on  New  Year’s 
Eve. 


Washington  —  Last  week,  tht 
Hecht  Co.  ran  the  first  of  23 
scheduled  r.o.p.  color  pages  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  part  of  what 
the  Post’s  advertising  director, 
Don.  M.  Bernard,  calls  “the  largest 
single  color  campaign  with  mul¬ 
tiple  colors  in  the  history  of  our 
r.o.p.  newspaper  color  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  campaign,  which  will  run 
almost  one  page  daily  up  to 
Christmas,  consists  of  both  process 
color  work  and  flat  colors  with 
special  inks. 

Hecht  Co.  apparently  is  well 
plea.sed  with  the  Post’s  color  re¬ 
production.  “Everybody  at  the 
Hecht  Co.,”  wrote  James  Rotto. 
Hecht  sales  promotion  manager, 
“has  been  watching  the  progress 
of  color  in  the  Washington  Post 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and, 
now  that  you  have  gotten  over 
the  initial  rough  spots,  we  can 
honestly  say  that  your  color  repro¬ 
ductions  have  b^n  way  beyond 
our  expectatioas  .  .  .  the  last  page 
was  as  good  as  any  slick  magazine 
printing  ...  in  due  course  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  it  (color)  an  impor¬ 
tant  backbone  of  our  entire  pub¬ 
licity  campaign.” 


Blliefield,  W.  Va. — Names  of 
nearly  2,000  men  and  women 
from  the  12-county  circulation 
area  who  died  or  were  killed 
while  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
in  World  War  II  will  be  listed  in 
a  Memorial  section  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  N  e  »v  s 
planned  for  Dec.  7,  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  roll,  which  will  be  in  al¬ 
phabetical  form  with  date  and 
place  of  death,  names  of  kin  and 
addresses,  was  compiled  from  lists 
obtained  from  the  armed  forces 
and  from  files  kept  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 


52-Page  Supplement 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  The 
Times  of  Nov.  22  had  a  52-page 
Christmas  shopping  supplement 
which  contained  90,000  lines  of 
advertising.  There  were  three 
pages  of  Classified.  All  copy  was 
in  the  shop  early  enough  to  avoid 
all  overtime  on  the  production 
end. 


Silver  Anniversary 

Cicero,  III. — The  Life  group  of 
tri-weeklies  published  a  Silver  An¬ 
niversary  Edition  of  244  bound- 
tabloid  pages  Nov.  18.  It  contained 
182,767  lines  of  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ad  Manager  Irv  Stu- 
chal. 


Blessings  Edition 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Times- 
Union  devoted  its  editions  of  Nov. 
21  to  the  Thanksgiving  theme  of 
“Let’s  all  count  our  blessings.” 
Throughout  a  22  page  pre-holi¬ 
day  paper,  the  good  things  of  life 
were  emphasized. 


72-Page  History 

Henryetta,  Okla.  —  Henryetta 
became  50  years  old  in  1951  and 
the  Nov.  22  edition  of  the  Daily 
Free-Lance  told  that  story  in  72 
pages. 


Transradio  Press 
Goes  Out  of  Business 

Washington  —  Development  of 
“old  line”  press  association  special 
services  to  radio  stations  has 
doomed  Transradio  Press  and  that 
organization  went  out  of  opera¬ 
tion  Dec.  1. 

Transradio  Press  had  some 
newspapers  among  its  50-odd 
clients  but  it  was  created  to  serve 
radio  stations  17  years  ago  and. 
said  Robert  E.  Moore,  president, 
“transitions”  in  the  field  of  radio 
and  television  indicated  profitable 
operation  no  longer  could  be  as¬ 
sured. 

Four  wire  news  services,  in  Mr. 
Moore’s  opinion,  are  too  many  to 
share  the  business  to  which  his 
organization  pointed  its  efforts- 
Offices  in  Washington,  New  York. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Miami 
have  been  closed. 

More  than  a  score  of  employes 
were  affected  by  the  closing  of  the 
service. 
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CARTOONISTS  FIND  NO  VACATION  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  KEY  WEST  STAY 


BIG  FISH  IN  SOUTHERN  WATERS  A  SWELL  HOT  WEATHER  GIFT 

Rohinsoti.  htJianafolis  (Imt.)  .Vfcr  Talburt,  .Vitt'  York  li’orld-TtIciiram  and  I 


EVERYWHERE  THAT  HARRY  WENT— 

Pletcher,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal 


Paul  Smith  Replies 
To  Income  Tax  Charge 


Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  explained  his 
personal  income  tax  situation  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  fol¬ 
lowing  charges  to  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Charles  O’Gara,  Asst. 
U.  S.  Attorney  in  San  Francisco, 
that  the  Chronicle  and  its  editor 
are  linked  with  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  scandals,  and  following  editor¬ 
ial  comment  on  those  charges  by 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

The  Post  editorial  said: 

“Charles  O’Gara  has  testified 
that  a  reporter  (later  identified  as 
a  member  of  the  Chronicle  staff) 
was  fired  for  attempting  to  expose 
Internal  Revenue  corruption  in 
that  city.  O'Gara  also  has  charged 
that  a  Federal  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  ‘tax  involvement’  of 
the  Chronicle  staff  ‘with  the  col¬ 
lector’s  office’  was  blocked.  The 
Chronicle  itself  has  described  this 
as  a  reference  to  its  editor  and 
general  manager,  Paul  C.  Smith. 

Calk  for  Probe 
“The  accuracy  of  the  charges 
and  the  answers  is  something  that 
the  King  Committee  ought  to 
probe  when  it  goes  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  shortly;  it  is  also  something  in 
which  the  Justice  and  Treasury 
departments  should  be  interested. 
Certainly  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
Chronicle  have  an  obligation,  to 
their  own  reputations  as  well  as  to 
the  press  as  a  whole,  to  explain  the 
circumstances  more  thoroughly. 
For  newspapers  arc  charged  with 
a  heavy  element  of  public  interest; 
and  if  they  are  to  merit  public  con¬ 
fidence  as  commentators  on  the 
affairs  of  government,  their  staffs 


must  put  themselves  above  suspi¬ 
cion.” 

Mr.  Smith  told  E  &  P.: 

”I  do  not  profess  to  either  know 
or  understand  the  motives  of  these 
activities,  but  quite  naturally  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  motives  will  be¬ 
come  clear  if  the  people  behind  the 
smears  disclose  themselves. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  1  owed  back 
taxes  over  a  period  of  years 
subsequent  to  the  war.  It  is  not 
true,  as  Mr.  O’Gara  has  testified, 
that  I  made  no  payments  over 
‘two  years’,  and  it  is  not  true,  as 
he  further  testified  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee,  that  ‘there  was  no 
arrangement  reflected  for  part  pay¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  Mr.  Smith’s  in¬ 
come  tax.’ 

Checks  for  $70,000 

“I  have  a  record  of  cancelled 
checks  before  me  which  indicate 
that  I  paid  to  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  a  rough  total  of  $70,- 
000  in  personal  taxes  between 
August  15,  1946,  and  August  22, 
1951.  In  that  period,  my  total  tax 
liability  was  roughly  $81,000,  so 
that  as  of  the  end  of  August. 
1951,  I  had  paid  $70,000  and 
had  an  unpaid  balance  of  $11.- 
000.  In  the  month  of  August  addi¬ 
tional  payment  of  $6,000  fell  due. 
and  I  then  liquidated  the  total 
balance  due  by  a  payment  of  $17,- 
000  and  some  odd  hundred  dollars. 

“As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate,  my 
back  tax  liability  never  exceeded 
roughly  $15,000  and,  for  example, 
during  the  year  1949  and  the  early 
part  of  1950  I  worked  this  off  by 
payments  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a 
month.  These  payments  were  han¬ 
dled  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  6% 


on  any  unpaid  balance,  as  well  as 
the  normal  penalties  for  delay. 
Both  personal  counsel  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  assured 
me  there  was  nothing  exception¬ 
able,  let  alone  irregular,  about  the 
arrangement.” 

Mr.  Smith  explained  these  back 
taxes  accrued  as  the  result  of  the 
wartime  moratorium  which  was 
made  available  to  all  servicemen. 

Regarding  the  charge  that  a 
grand  jury  investigation  “was 
blocked,”  Mr.  Smith  stated  “if  such 
is  the  case,  I  know  nothing  about 
it,”  and  added: 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  has  heard  a 
good  bit  about  my  so-called  ‘tax 
involvements’  from  O’Gara  and 
from  perhaps  several  other  people. 
I  understand  that  certain  jurors 
have  received  letters  from  both 
complete  outsiders  and  former 
members  of  the  Chronicle  staff. 
As  a  result  of  these  letters  and 
O’Gara’s  statements,  my  tax  re¬ 
turns  and  records  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  by  a  member 
of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  and  I 
know  that  the  investigator  has  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  the  result  of  this  investi¬ 
gation. 

“Although  I  cannot  be  positive, 
I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
the  result  of  this  investigation  and 
the  subsequent  testimony  it  pro¬ 
duced  does  not  support  the  O’Gara 
inferences.” 

Mr.  Smith  denied  the  charge 
that  a  Chronicle  reporter  had  been 
fired  for  “attempting  to  expose 
Internal  Revenue  corruption  in 
that  city.”  He  explained:  “I  had 
long  before  told  the  reporter  my¬ 
self — along  with  a  number  of  my 
associates  —  about  my  tax  prob¬ 
lems.  I  had  told  him  about  my 
tax  problems  in  connection  with 
my  effort  to  explain  to  him  why 
some  of  his  assumptions  about 
other  citizens  in  the  community 


constituted  irresponsible  rumor¬ 
mongering  rather  than  reportage. 

“The  reporter  later  attempted  to 
use  this  knowledge  against  me  in 
an  effort  to  convince  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  managing  editor  (dur¬ 
ing  my  absence  from  the  country) 
that  they  should  print  stories  they 
had  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
the  material  was  not  privileged, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  libelous, 
as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  certain 
citizen’s  right  to  due  process. 

“The  inference  at  this  juncture 
appears  to  be  that  1  had  suppressed 
news  and/or  corrupted  it,  or  both, 
because  of  my  ‘personal  tax  in¬ 
volvement.’  Two  of  our  reporters 
apparently  chose,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  go  along  with  this  in¬ 
ference  as  a  means  of  explaining 
why  some  of  their  copy  was  ed¬ 
ited  as  it  was. 

Supports  Editors 

“While  1  naturally  assume  full 
responsibility  for  everything  that 
appears  or  (Joes  not  appear  in  the 
Chronicle,  it  happens  that  1  never 
personally  edited  any  of  their  copy 
in  connection  with  the  tax  bureau 
matters.  1  did,  and  still  do,  fully 
support  the  judgment  of  my  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  in  hav¬ 
ing  handled  the  story  the  way  they 
did,  rather  than  in  the  manner 
urged  by  the  two  reporters  men¬ 
tioned.” 

Mr.  Smith  asserted  he  and  his 
associate  editors  “distrusted”  cer¬ 
tain  news  sources  of  the  two  re¬ 
porters  and  “therefore  were  not 
able  to  go  along  with  these  report¬ 
ers’  evaluation  of  some  of  their 
own  material.” 

Mr.  Smith  disclosed  a  letter  of 
dismissal  to  one  of  these  reporters 
which  stated:  “I  have  neither  time 
for,  nor  interest  in,  picayune  con¬ 
troversy  and  consequently  your  re¬ 
quest  for  dismissal  is  being  granted 
without  prejudice  at  the  present 
time.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Mondays  Now  Best 
Day  for  F.S.  Stores 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  Monday,  the 
day  when  San  Francisco  stores  re¬ 
main  open  until  9  p.m.,  has 
come  the  biggest  shopping  day  of 
the  week  here.  The  accelerated 
trend  developed  in  a  year  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  reflected  in  increased 
retail  advertising  linage  in  Sunday 
and  Monday  morning  newspapers. 

Reversal  of  the  historic  week¬ 
end  shopping  habit  was  accom¬ 
plished  here  only  by  a  process  of 
trial  and  error  followed  by  a 
steady  build-up  of  the  night  for 
shopping  deemed  best  for  the 
community.  And  this  week  (Nov. 

29)  merchants  shifted  back  to 
Thursday  —  once  discarded  —  to 
provide  temporarily  for  a  second 
weekly  shopping  night  to  meet  the 
Christmas  season  demands. 

Keyed  to  Community 

While  the  success  of  the  Mon¬ 
day  promotion  is  being  hailed  in 
some  quarters  as  evidence  of  many 
new  factors,  including  the  effect 
of  television  on  newspaper  read¬ 
ership,  the  retailer  here  is  not  so 
sweeping  in  his  expression.  Adopt¬ 
ing  the  name  Mr.  Merchant  to 
safeguard  the  sources  of  “don’t 
quote  me”  statements  aired  in 
this  Editor  &  Publisher  survey, 
the  retailer’s  basic  view  is  that  a 
successful  promotion  must  first  be 
keyed  directly  to  his  community. 

“All  business  is  local,  and  the  ings  provided  dramatic  proof  of 
pattern  for  concentration  of  pro-  this  contention.  Individual  store 


The  total  linage  gain  for  the  peri¬ 
od  was  but  229,773,  however,  as 
afternoons  slipped  96,431.  The  net 
linage  gain  for  all  classifications  is 
slightly  less  than  6  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  factors  en¬ 
abling  the  reversal  of  the  week¬ 
end  merchandising  trend  here,  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  of  both  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  night. 
San  Francisco  Fxaminer  believe  .  “ 
television  to  be  a  factor,  and  higher, 
point  to  the  evening  TV  viewing 
habit  in  many  homes. 

Other  factors  are  of  at  least 
equal,  if  not  greater,  importance, 
both  suggest.  For  the  entire  re¬ 
tailing  situation  has  changed  here 
within  recent  years,  George  S. 
Brumback  of  the  Examiner  ob¬ 
served.  Steps  in  the  transition  in¬ 
cluded  the  entry  of  Macy’s  to  pro¬ 
vide  vigorous  competition  for  es¬ 
tablished  firms,  and  the  recent 
opening  of  a  tremendous  Sears, 

Roebuck  establishment  outside  the 
shopping  district.  Indicative  of 
another  trend  is  the  future  open¬ 
ings  of  an  Emporium  outlet  in 
Stonemason,  a  new  apartment 
area. 

Triple  Impact  Sold 

“We  sell  the  triple  impact  of 
Sunday  advertising,”  said  William 
D.  Phelan  of  the  Chronicle,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  Monday  night  open- 


ber.  Two  will  be  after  Christmas, 
substituting  for  the  two  Monday 
nights  which  fall  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  New  Year’s.  They  will 
provide  a  greater  spread  of  linage 
to  the  afternoon  side — and  also 
will  spread  the  production  head¬ 
aches  into  every  composing  and 
press  room  in  this  city. 

As  San  Francisco’s  newspapers 
enter  this  period  of  holiday  good 
cheer  in  linage  sharing,  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  basic  claims  of 
those  who  oppose  Monday  night 
store  openings.  Faced  with  a  time 
disadvantage  because  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  selection  of  Mondays  for 
store  openings,  they  contend  that: 

1 — ^The  retail  merchant  obtains 
no  more  dollars  by  being  open  at 


retailing  expense  is 


motion,  merchandising  and  adver 
tising  success  best  suited  for  a 
given  locality  is  that  one  which 
is  found  to  work  best  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  area,”  says  Mr.  Merchant. 

This  pattern  is  based  on  shifting 
sands,  and  the  entire  program  may 
require  repeated  readjustments,  he 
says.  For  example,  for  a  long 


figures  validate  this  contention,  he 


3 —  If  he  wishes  to  be  open 
evenings,  another  night  of  the 
week  would  serve  as  well — once  it 
had  been  properly  promoted. 

4 —  ^The  retailer  now  has  a  bear 
by  the  tail  and  is  in  potentially 
dangerous  territory. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
chant  admits  all  this,  when  caught 
in  a  good  mood.  For  one  thing, 
stores  were  opened  Thursday 
nights  over  a  long  period,  and 
with  apparent  success.  Then  the 
operators  dropped  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  of  night  openings  for  several 
months.  The  only  reason  for  the 
cessation  was  that  one  merchant 
said  he'd  do  it  if  the  other  fellows 
did,  and  all  joined,  Mr.  Merchant 
reports. 

Speculative  Factor 

“There’s  a  lot  of  speculation  on 
night  openings,”  he  reports.  “It’s 
a  question  of  how  much  day  busi¬ 
ness  is  substituted  for  night.  It 
takes  extra  effort  to  get  night  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  feel  the  impact  the 


reports.  The  specific  result  is  that  "ext  day,  when  business  dips.  We 
the  impact  hits  San  Francisco  cannot  tell  how  much  business  we 


actually  gain.  Nor  can  we  tell  if 
any  business  is  lost  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  the  stores  close 
down  Mondays. 

“There  are  changing  trends,  and 
we  have  to  gamble.  It  is  a  fact 


proper  on  Monday,  extends  to  im¬ 
mediate  suburbs  on  Tuesday  and 
brings  in  further  purchasing 
Wednesday,  chiefly  from  more 
distant  points,  Mr.  Phelan  said.  A 

_  _ „  _ factor  in  this  is  the  extensive  use 

period  of  time  Thursday  was  the  of  mail  order  coupons  in  Sunday  families  come  down  to  do 

night  when  stores  were  open  here,  newspapers,  bringing  huge  ship-  their  shopping  togerter  ^n  Mon- 

ments  which  reach  a  peak  Wednes-  '  '  '  ^ 

days. 

The  Monday  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  are  benefitting  from  the  Mon- 


Then  the  move  was  abandoned, 
and  for  months  all  major  stores 
were  closed  all  nights  of  the  week. 
In  an  eastern  city,  just  recently. 


union  protests  stopped  a  move  for  day  night  openings  and  have  be- 


weekly  shopping  night.  Faced 
with  picket  lines,  the  stores  de¬ 
cided  not  to  open.  And  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  stores  are  closed  on 
Mondays.  While  in  a  city  of  many 
factories  with  a  profusion  of  days 
off  for  employes,  night  openings 
might  prove  of  no  value  at  all  in 
promoting  “family  shopping”  ex¬ 
peditions,  Mr.  Merchant  observed. 

Sunday  Linage  Zooms 
From  the  newspaper  standpoint, 
the  advertising  trend  is  reflected 
by  the  sweeping  advance  in  total 
Sunday  linage.  The  September 
comparisons,  for  this  day,  show 
that  the  two  San  Francisco  Sun- 
dav  newspapers  had  a  gain  of 
295,258  lines  to  total  1,424,258. 


come  increasingly  fat.  The  pre 
Thanksgiving  Monday  issues  of 
the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  ran 
42-44  pages.  In  normal  weeks  30 
per  cent  of  the  retailer’s  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  may  be  in  type  before 
the  Monday  afternoon  papers  hit 
the  street. 

For  Christmas  Only 

San  Francisco’s  stores  do  not 
repeat  Sunday  copy  in  Monday  is¬ 
sues,  but  use  advertising  that  is 
predominantly  entirely  new.  That 
poses  a  production  problem  which 


day  nights  here.  On  Saturdays, 
families  here  go  to  the  beach  or 
on  an  outing. 

“Saturday  shopping  began  when 
it  was  the  day  the  farmer  came  to 
town  to  buy  his  supplies.  Later  it 
was  the  day  off  for  the  workman. 
Now  Saturday  is  not  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  day  it  was. 

“Today  the  merchant  is  seeking 
new  volume,  for  sales  volume  is 
shrinking.  Monday  openings  pre¬ 
sent  an  opportunity  for  volume 
sales.  That  may  be  the  answer. 

The  Boston  Plan 

“On  the  other  hand,  Boston  may 
have  a  better  answer.  There  the 
department  stores  are  open  Mon- 


Kenny  Clark, 
Adman  50  Years, 
To  Retire 

Chicago  —  H.  K.  (Kenny) 
Clark  will  celebrate  his  50th  year 
as  a  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  on  Dec. 

1.  He  will  retire 
from  the  busi¬ 
ness  the  end  of 
this  year  under 
the  retirement 
plan  of  Cresmer 
&  Woodward, 
Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives. 

Mr.  Clark  was 
honored  by  his 
friends  in  the  ad- 
Clark  vertising  business 
at  a  dinner  here  Nov.  30  and  he 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
staff  dinner  of  the  Cresmer  & 
Woodward  organization,  Dec.  20. 

Native  of  N.  Y. 

Henry  Kendall  Clark  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y.  His 
father  died  when  Kenny  was  12 
years  old  and  his  family  moved 
to  Rockford,  111.  Young  Clark 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1900. 

After  a  brief  period  in  the  en¬ 
graving  business,  Mr.  Clark  be¬ 
gan  as  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  old  Chicago  Record  Her¬ 
ald  in  1901.  He  later  worked  for 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Detroit  to 
represent  the  Guy  Osborn  organi¬ 
zation,  representing  the  Munsey 
Newspapers. 

Kenny  Clark  continued  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Sew  York  Sun  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit  for  25  yean, 
until  1942  when  he  joined  Wil¬ 
liams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  when 
that  organization  took  over  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Sun.  He  has  since 
continued  with  the  Cresmer  4 
Woodward  organization. 

Mr.  Clark  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Represent¬ 
atives  Association  of  Chicago  and 
as  vicepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club. 

Heading  a  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Nov.  30  dinner  was  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  media  director  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  and  E.  M.  Roscher. 
Western  advertising  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Gifts  to  Mr,  Clark  included  a 
testimonial  book,  signed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  friends. 

Commenting  on  his  50  years  of 
selling  newspaper  advertising.  Mr. 
Clark  told  E&P  he  has  tried  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  his  first  ad¬ 
vertising  director:  “An  advertising 
salesman  should  work  with  his 
clients  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.” 


^ _ _  ^  days  and  the  specialty  shops 

is  now  multipfied  as  the  stores  be-  Wednesdays.  On  Wednesdays,  the 
gin  their  season  of  two-night  women  shop,  and  the  stores  pro¬ 
openings  weekly.  vide  style  shows  and  other  attrac- 

The  Thursday  openings  which  tions. 
began  Nov.  29  will  be  six  in  num-  {Continued  on  page  63) 
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S-F-W  Extension 

San  Francisco — Sa\^er-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Washington  (D- 
C.)  Post  has  been  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Gives  You  Local  Coverage— At  ONE  LOW  COST 


The  Pliihi  Dealer’s  Market 
Surrey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Vl'ritt  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
EfF.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstou  u  not  IncluJtJ. 


( Cli  I  eland) 
Cuyahoga  C). 

$1,547,706,000 

392,224,000 

235,613,000 

47,691,000 

81,637,000 

2,484,344,000 

r/giiris  — Sates  Managt 


2C>  .\djaceHt 
County  Area* 

$1,222,735,000 

290,386,000 

100,135,000 

26,515,000 

57,977,000 

1,794,240,000 

mi  nt  Sun  ey,  .May,  I9SI 
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FOUR  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 

With  ONE  Great  Metropolitan  Newspaper 


Ike  Wins  Poll 
Conducted  by 
9  Newspapers 

Boston  —  A  grass-roots  poll 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  eight  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  major  cities  shows  General 
Eisenhower  to  be  a  slim  favorite 
for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination. 

More  than  108,000  persons 
voted,  including  16.820  persons 
who  heard  of  the  poll  through 
Columnist  Bill  Cunningham’s  Sun¬ 
day  night  broadcast  via  MBS. 

Eisenhower  won  the  contest  by 
only  3,680 — less  than  4%  of  the 
total.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  re¬ 
ceived  52.452  votes. 

The  poll  was  originally  intended 
to  be  a  regional  affair  but  reached 
national  proportions  when  the 
Herald  sent  telegrams  to  30  news¬ 
papers  asking  them  to  cooperate. 
Eight  of  these  did  so,  swapping 
figures  daily. 

Ran  for  10  Days 

Beginning  on  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 
over  the  Mutual  Network  and 
daily  thereafter  in  the  Herald  and 
Traveler,  the  poll  ran  for  10  days. 
It  required  each  participant  to 
sign  both  name  and  address  so 
that  the  vote  would  be  an  accurate 
reflection  of  sentiment  among  the 
grassroots. 

Eisenhower  carried  Boston  by 
only  1.760  votes,  14,023  to  12,263. 


Taft  surprised  political  experts  by 
carrying  the  Philadelphia  poll  by 
3.040  votes. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  favored 
Eisenhower.  2,772  to  1,883;  resi¬ 
dents  of  Portland,  Maine,  voted 
for  Taft,  2,606  to  2,166;  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  favored  Eisenhower  over¬ 
whelmingly,  1,200  to  351;  and 
Springfield  gave  the  General  a 
slight  edge  over  Taft,  1,358  to 
1,126. 

South  Bend  gave  Eisenhower 
1,534  votes  to  Taft’s  852;  Hous¬ 
ton  went  almost  two  to  one  for 
the  General,  4,728  to  2,728  and 
Kansas  City,  Eisenhower’s  home, 
heavily  favored  “Ike,”  13,887  to 
7,547. 

The  network  broadcast  votes 
were  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Ohio 
Senator,  11,156  to  5,664. 

No  Papers  from  Ohio 

Although  no  papers  from  Ohio 
were  represented  in  the  poll.  Her¬ 
ald  officials  explained  that  papers 
in  several  cities  in  Taft’s  home 
state  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  join. 

Political  observers  point  out 
that,  without  Kansas  City,  Taft 
would  have  won  the  straw  ballot 
by  1,660  votes. 

When  the  poll  closed  last  Tues¬ 
day  night,  there  remained  close 
to  5,000  letters  from  radio  listen¬ 
ers  in  California  that  could  not  be 
included  in  the  results.  Sampling 
from  these  indicates  that  Taft  is  a 
heavy  favorite  in  that  area. 

Atout  1,500  voters  chose  other 
candidates.  Gov.  Earl  Warren  re¬ 


ceiving  the  most  write-ins,  with 
General  MacArthur  and  Harold 
Stassen  each  receiving  scattered 
support. 

Participating  newspapers  were 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.).  Inquirer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Express  &  Herald, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  and  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

■ 

Horse  RaceS/  Gomes 
Named  for  Newsmen 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Southern 
California  newsmen  found  Mex¬ 
ican  Jai  Alai  games  and  horse 
races  named  for  them  as  they 
convened  here  with  their  wives 
Nov.  17-18  for  a  business-social 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Council.  The 
Evening  Tribune  and  Union  were 
hosts. 

Kenneth  Cook,  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  was  elected  chairman; 
Lewis  Puryear,  San  Pedro  News 
Pilot,  vicechairman,  and  Linten 
von  Beroldinger,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  secretary. 

At  a  party  in  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
the  Tribune  and  Union  arranged 
for  each  of  13  Jai  Alai  games  to 
be  dedicated  officially  to  newspa¬ 
permen.  The  Sunday  program  at 
the  Caliente  race  track  featured 
the  first  running  of  The  APNEC, 
a  six-furlong  handicap  for  three- 
year  olds. 


190-Pg.  Edition 
For  Dallas  TH 
Diamond  Year 

Dallas,  Tex. — With  a  190-pa;, 
edition  Nov.  25,  the  Dallas  Tim. 
Herald  observed  its  75th  an- 
versary. 

Five  full-size  sections,  taking  >• 
pages,  were  devoted  to  telling  t:- 
story  of  the  Times  Herald. 

“These  sections,”  said  Jair: 
M.  Chambers,  Jr.,  managing  ec 
tor,  “are  practically  a  textbook : 
journalism.”  Copies  of  the  e; 
tion  were  sent  to  100  joumalisi 
schools. 

Personal  tributes  to  Tom  C 
Gooch,  publisher  and  editor^ 
chief  of  the  Times  Herald,  wc 
contained  in  many  large  and  smil 
ads  placed  by  Dallas  business  it 
stitutions. 

While  this  is  the  Times  Herali^ 
75th  year,  there  is  no  recordti 
date  considered  as  the  anniversar. 
The  newspaper  dates  back  to  tk 
founding  of  the  afternoon  Timt 
in  1876,  which  in  turn 
merged  in  1888  with  the  Herak 
after  the  latter  had  been  in  ope 
ation  two  years. 

From  1896  to  1941,  the  lai; 
Edwin  J.  Kiest  built  the  Time 
Herald  into  a  modern  newspaper 
Mr.  Gooch  succeeded  him  as  pub 
lisher.  This  year  also  marks  M: 
Gooch’s  50th  year  with  the  newi^ 
paper. 


You  re  SO  right! 

...  in  the  Salt  Lake  Intermountain  Market 

THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  WAY 
TO  DO  THE  JOB! 


Space  buyers  take  nore: 

It's  a  fact  ...  the  SALT  LAKE  MARKET  IS  BIG! 
SALT  LAKE  ABC  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION  232,988 

CITY  and  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE  POPULATION  499,299 
INTERMOUNTAIN  MARKET  POPULATION  1,239,366 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 

EVERYTHING  an  advertiser  needs! 
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Federal  Reserve  District 
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First  8  Months 


‘Vox  Pop’  Requires 
Special  Treatment 

Richmond,  Va. — Four  editorial  “They  can’t  throw  it  away.  So  they 
writers  turned  a  critical  eye  this  stick  it  in  an  unobtrusive  comer 
week  toward  the  single  editorial  of  the  garden  where,  cramped  for 
page  feature  that  provides  the  space,  choked  by  neglect  and 
most  fun — and  the  most  frustra-  denied  fertilization,  it  produces 
tion  of  any:  Letters  to  the  neither  bloom  nor  fruit,  but  only 

Editor.  a  stubborn  refusal  to  die.” 

They  were  John  R.  Markham,  But  his  paper,  the  Tampa  Morn- 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press;  James  A.  ing  Tribune,  has  given  its  once- 
Clendenin,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  neglected  shrub  ample  growing 
Tribune;  Barry  Bingham,  Louis-  room,  Mr.  Clendenin  said,  along 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  and  with  fertilizer  and  water. 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  Richmond  News  “We  put  short  letters  under  14- 
Leader.  point  single  column  heads,  the 

Their  critical  comments  are  con-  longer  ones  under  18-point  double 
tained  in  a  symposium  entitled  column.  We  set  two  or  three  in 
“Dear  Sir,  You  Gur,”  which  will  1 0-point  body  type  for  contrast 
be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  and  sprinkled  the  columns  with 
Masthead,  publication  of  the  Na-  cuts  of  personality  subjects  or 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  relevant  scenes,  or  staff-drawn 
Writers.  cartoons. 

Disturbing  Experiment  “And  when  we  thought  the 

Mr.  Bingham  reported  on  a  sur- 


(3,005  More)  ITl) 

EMPLOYMENT  Ul 

—  Oyer  1  Year  Ago 
DAILY  INDEPENDENT  |T|\ 

CIRCULATION  Ul 

More  Than  5%  Ov«r  Year  Ago 

18,209  -- 

18,612  Aug.-October  Paid 

3rd  city 

IN  NEBRASKA 

1950  Census  25,070 

$45,000,000  Wholesale  Center 
$36,770,000  Retail  Sales 

3rd  MARKET 

IN  NEBRASKA 
108,000 

$8,285  Income  Per  Farm 
(Nearly  TWICE  national 
average) 

$152,000,000  Retail  Sales 


fSranii  Jalmtli 
itttlg  Itthependml 

A  StaufFer  Publication 
Arthur  H.  Hogg  &  Associates 

National  ReprOMentative 


Writers.  cartoons. 

Disturbing  Experiment  “And  when  we  thought  the 

Mr.  Bingham  reported  on  a  sur- 

vey  he  had  made  to  determine  the  Clendenin,  we  did  so,  sas- 

relationship  between  subject  mat-  seriously,  in  a  boldface 

ter  in  letters  to  the  editor,  and  the  note, 

subject  matter  in  editorials. 

“It  was  a  rather  disturbing  ex-  ^  Common  Weakness 

periment,”  said  Mr.  Bingham.  In  Mr.  Clendenin’s  opinion. 


I  “On  the  basis  of  a  limited  cross-  there  are  "two  compelling  reasons 
!  section,  I  found  that  the  subject  for  more  attention  to  letters  on 

I  of  letters  divide  up  roughly  in  the  editorial  page. 

'  these  proportions:  local  and  state.  “The  first,”  he  said,  “is  the  fact 
!  65  per  cent;  national,  20  per  cent:  that  people  have  a  common  weak- 
!  international,  5  per  cent;  general,  ness  for  reading  other  people’s 
10  per  cent.”  mail.  .  .  . 

The  editorials  on  these  same  “The  second  reason  for  pamper- 
pages  showed  this  distribution  of  mg  letters  is  the  bigness  which 
subjects:  local  and  state.  20  per  necessarily  afflicts  newspapers  to- 

cent;  national,  40  per  cent,  inter-  The  tremendous  costs  of 

national,  25  per  cent;  general,  15  investment  and  operation  force  an 
per  cent.  increasing  degree  of  monopoly  and 

“It  is  evident,”  said  Mr.  Bing-  chain  ownership.  This  is  not  in 
ham,  “that  most  of  us  who  write  itself  bad.  But  the  result  is  to 
editorials  choose  subjects  in  in-  remove  ownership  farther  from 
verse  ratio  to  the  subjects  chosen  Main  Street  and  give  an  aspect 
by  writers  of  letters  to  the  editor,  of  corporate  aloofness  to  the  free 
“I  would  never  suggest  that  edi-  press, 
tors  should  slavishly  follow  the  “This  situation  is  exploited  by 
pattern  of  interests  displayed  by  every  political  demogogue  who 


their  correspondents.  .  .  .  comes  under  editorial  fire;  he  re- 

Something  Out  of  Balance  by  crying  that  the  big 

.  ...  dailies  speak  only  for  the  stock- 

I  submit,  however  that  some-  holders  and  not  for  the  people, 
thing  IS  out  of  balance  when  j  j  ^  ^ew  trend, 

writers  of  editorials  dwell  most  j  believe  it  is  a  growing  one. 
heavily  on  the  subjects  least  dis-  j  Relieve  city  newspapers  can 

cussed  by  the  writers  of  letters,  „rengthen  their  position  by  dem¬ 
and  pay  least  attention  to  the  ^nstrating,  day  by  day,  that  they 


letter  writers’  favorite  topics. 


Editors  could  pay  more  atten-  impartial  forum  for 

tion  m  local  subjects,  Mr.  Bing-  expression  ” 

ham  believes. 

“Local  editorials  do  not  often  Rule  m  Cleveland 

look  impressive  in  the  exchanges,”  Mr.  Markham  said  the  Cleve- 
I  he  said.  “They  seldom  get  re-  land  Press  has  only  one  rule:  the 
printed,  and  even  less  often  win  letters  must  carry  the  name  and 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  their  writers.  address  of  the  writer. 

“What  they  will  do,  when  well  “Experience,”  said  Mr.  Mark- 
!  handled,  is  to  attract  readers  by  ham,  “has  shown  that  the  rule 
j  hitting  the  very  subjects  they  have  is  a  good  one.  The  column  is  more 
I  at  the  top  of  their  minds.  That  interesting. 

j  result  is  worth  a  lot  of  effort  on  “The  rule  occasionally  prevents 
I  any  editorial  page  1  know  about.”  the  printing  of  a  good  letter.  The 
'  Some  newspapers  treat  the  writer  may  have  personal  reasons 
I  letters  column  like  “an  unwanted  that  make  it  impossible  for  the 
!  shrub  given  them  by  an  insistent  name  and  address  to  appear, 
friend.”  remarked  Mr.  Clendenin.  Often,  though,  in  such  cases  the 


information  given  in  the  letter  cat 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  news¬ 
paper  story  without  the  identitj 
I A  of  the  one  furnishing  the  fact 

LL  becoming  known. 

“It  is  an  even  bet  that  the  write 
V  it  away.  So  they  says  he  does  not  want  his 

lobtrusive  comer  name  used  will  give  permissiot 
lere,  cramped  for  when  the  situation  is  explained  to 
by  neglect  and  him.  Anonymous  letters  are  read 
ion,  it  produces  they  are  thrown  into  the  waste 
)r  fruit,  but  only  basket  unless  they  provide  a  tip 
al  to  die.”  on  a  story  that  can  be  verified 

the  Tampa  Morn-  by  the  city  side.” 

5  given  its  once-  Mr.  Markham  said  his  p^i 
ample  growing  shies  away  from  letters  that  are 
denin  said,  along  likely  to  arouse  religious  contro- 
id  water.  versies,  and  candidates  for  office 

letters  under  14-  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  columr. 
lumn  heads,  the  as  a  sounding  board  during  poll 
:r  18-point  double  tical  campaigns, 
two  or  three  in  “However,”  he  said,  “writers  are 
ype  for  contrast  given  space  to  condemn  or  agree 
he  columns  with  with  the  paper  on  a  given  political 
ality  subjects  or  question.  The  paper  has  always 
or  staff-drawn  made  it  a  point  to  print  the  most 

violent  letters  of  disagreement, 

we  thought  the  Routine  letters  of  commendatior 

talk  back,”  said  usually  are  just  filed.” 

“we  did  so,  sas-  The  Cleveland  Press  corrects 
y,  in  a  boldface  only  the  worst  grammatical  errors. 

Mr.  Markham  said,  preferring  to 
“have  its  readers  write  as  the\ 
n  Weakness  talk.” 

ndenin’s  opinion,  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 

ompelling  reasons  Masthead,  and  of  the  Richmond 
ion  to  letters  on  News  Leader,  added  a  brief  repon 
g  on  his  own  paper’s  experience. 

:  said  “is  the  fact  ®  comparatively  recent  rule 

a  co’mmon  weak-  ‘bat  all  letters  must  carry  the  sig 
ig  other  people’s  nature  of  the  writer. 

“We  had  expected  to  lose  a  sub- 
eason  for  pamper-  stantial  number  of  letters  by  rea 
he  bigness  which  ‘bis  requirement,”  said  Mr 

its  newspapers  to-  Kilpatrick.  ‘  As  it  turned  out. 
lendous  costs  of  however,  our  volume  of  Forum 
operation  force  an  for  1951  actually  is  running 

s  of  monopoly  and  ^bead  of  1950.” 

J.  This  is  not  in  " 

the  result  is  to  NCEW  Committee 
hip  farther  front  Assignments  Given 

id  give  an  aspect  ^  ,  t 

Ktfness  to  the  free  ^  Jbe  National  C^nferena  of 
Editorial  Wnters  this  week  an 
»n  is  exploited  by  nounced  a  number  of  major  com 
demogogue  who  alignments.  Among  them 

litorial  fire;  he  re-  Site--Bradley  L.  Morison  A/m 
ing  that  the  big  Tnbune;  Millard  Bro^n. 

nly  for  the  stock-  ^»Salo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Ne*s. 
)t  for  the  people, 

5  not  a  new  trend,  ^^enn  )  Press-Samitar. 
is  a  growing  one.  Professional  Standards  -  Ba^ 
ity  newspapers  can  Bingham,  Louisville  {Ky.)  Co0^ 

■  ler-Jounial;  Lauren  K.  Smith,  Des 

by  day  that  they  koines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
value  their  readers’  opinions  and  and  Richard  D.  Peters,  Cleveland 

partial  forum  for  p'og;^‘;^Leygrett  Chapin,  of 
Denver  (Ckilo.)  Post;  Gayle  Wal- 
in  Cleveland  drop.  University  of  Colorado 

m  said  the  Cleve-  School  of  Journalism, 
only  one  rule:  the  Ernest  H.  Lipford,  Salt  Lake 

rry  the  name  and  (Utah)  Tribune,  was  appointed  to 
writer.  a  second  term  as  chairman  of  the 

'  said  Mr.  Mark-  Membership  Ckimmittee. 

>wn  that  the  rule  ■ 

n.e  column  Is  more 

x:asionally  prevents  Allan  Cooper,  formerly  of 

a  good  letter.  The  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.,  has 
/e  personal  reasons  joined  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  4 
impossible  for  the  Mather,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  ^ 
Idress  to  appear,  director  of  market  and  media 
in  such  cases  the  planning. 
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Only  through  The  News  can  you  ploy  this 
entire  Double  Dallas  Market — Dallas,  Dallas 
County,  and  the  big  PLUS  area  that  Dallas 
merchants  say  accounts  for  40  Vo  of  their 
volume — a  market  of  more  than  three  million 
with  more  than  a  three  billion  dollar  purse. 


Your  sales  story  in  The  News — the  only  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper-influence  throughout  this 
larger  market — gains  thumping  impact  from 
the  higher  acceptance  and  clear  leadership 
of  The  News — Dallas'  most  influential  news¬ 
paper. 


CtfSMfR  4  WOODW ARD,  INC.,  Representotives  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Son  Froncisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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RADIO-TELEVISION  STATIONS  WFAA  -k  TEXAS  ALMANAC 


IN  THE 


COUNTY  DALLAS  MARKET 


A  top-money  golfer  never  got  that  way  putting  and  pitch¬ 
ing  on  the  long  open  fairways.  He  whams  his  woods  with 
all  the  extra  drive  he  can  muster.  Why  handicap  your  sales 
to  a  short  game  in  this  big  Double  Dallas  Market?  Use  The 
News’  extra  punch  — 27,596  more  weekday  circulation  and 
42,500  more  Sunday  than  Dallas'  second  newspaper.  Use 
The  News’  extra  drive  — reaching  an  added  market  of 
2,493,800  population  with  $2,706,078,000  more  to  spend. 


Nnrristomn  ©imes  IJcralD 


Montgomery  County's  Great  Home  Newspaper 


Norristown 


ATXT  criticized  by  the  journalists’  tion  should  have  been  made  quite 

»  Xw  Vw  fraternity.  Sigma  £>elta  Chi,  first  plain, 

j  __  appeared  in  Webster’s  New  Inter-  “The  Merriam  Co.  assumes  that 

national  Dictionary,  second  edi-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  will  shortly  com- 
^  ijXXli  y  tion,  in  1934.  municate  directly  its  criticism  of 

“Several  staff  editors  had  a  part  this  definition.  The  treatment  f 
second  (and  current)  edition  of  in  preparing  the  entry,  the  chief  the  term  ‘journalistic’  will  be 

Webster's  New  International  Die-  contributor  to  the  phrasing  being  thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  light 

tionary  as  follows:  a  former  member  of  one  of  the  of  this  criticism  and  of  current 

“Characteristic  of  journalism  New  York  dailies.  usage  of  the  term,  and  steps  will 

and  journalists,  hence  of  a  style  “The  present  Merriam  editorial  be  taken  fo  make  necessary  ad- 
characterized  by  evidence  of  haste,  staff  feels  that  the  entry  is  un-  justments  in  this  entry  as  soon  as 

superficiality  of  thought,  inac-  fortunate  in  failing  to  emphasize  editorial  and  manufacturing  pro¬ 
curacy  of  detail,  colloquialisms  sufficiently  the  primary  meaning  of  cedures  permit.” 
and  sensationalism;  journalese.”  the  adjective,  which  is  given  in 

The  dictionary  publishers  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  and  Guild  Joins  in  Protest 

promise  a  review  of  the  offending  in  linking  by  means  of  the  word  Joining  the  protest  against  the 
definition.  ‘hence’  the  second  part  of  the  definition,  the  American  News- 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  definition  to  this  primary  meaning,  paper  Guild  suggested  that  the 

Editor  &  Publisher,  G.  &  C.  For  the  second  part  is  intended  dictionary  try  applying  the  saiw 

Merriam  Co.  has  prepared  the  to  cover  a  use  of  the  term  in  dis-  yardstick  to  itself  that  it  does  to 
following  statement:  paraging  contexts  paralleling  the  journalists. 

“The  definition  of  ‘journalistic,’  noun  ‘journalese,’  and  this  inten-  When  Sigma  Delta  Chi  com- 

-  -  - - — ^ — - plained  of  the  definition.  Dr. 


Springfield,  Mass. — G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  publishers  of  IVeb- 
ster’s  New  Internatiotw!  Diction¬ 
ary,  on  behalf  of  its  present 
editorial  staff,  feels  that  the 
definition  of  the  word  “journalis¬ 
tic,”  is  “unfortunate”  in  that  it 
failed  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  adjective. 

The  disparaging  connotation, 
officials  of  the  Merriam  Co.  state, 
is  intended  to  cover  contexts 
paralleling  the  noun  “journalese." 
but  was  not  made  plain. 

The  definition,  to  which  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  objected  (E  &  P,  Nov. 
24,  page  12)  is  carried  in  the 


Look  For  Miracles  If  You  Depend  On  Thin 
Metropolitan  Circulation  To  Sell  This  Rich  Market 

7Ae. 

Slul/i 


/  y.  We  agree  with  those 

who  say  “A  great  part  of  The 
Philadelphia  Market  is  outside  the  city  limits.” 
Philadelphia  residents  ve  migrating  to  this 
area  to  man  the  new  industries  and  will  live 
and  raise  their  families  outside  the  Philadelphia 
city  limits! 


Modest  Reporter 
Saves  2  Firemen 

Columbia,  S.  C. — W  h  e  n  the 
city’s  worst  fire  in  26  years  recent¬ 
ly  swept  three  stores,  Sam  Ayers, 
police  reporter  for  the  State  who 
was  off  duty  for  the  day,  was 
called  upon  to  cover  it. 

His  story,  seemingly  in  full  de¬ 
tail,  appeared  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  State  under  his  by-line.  Not 
until  the  Columbia  Record  came 
out  in  the  afternoon  did  the  State 
staff  learn  that  the  reporter  had 
omitted  one  of  the  fire’s  most  dra¬ 
matic  incidents. 

Mr.  Ayers  neglected  to  state  that 
he  had  helped  rescue  two  firemen 
from  death  under  flaming  debris 
and  that  he  had  been  praised  by 
the  fire  chief  for  his  heroic  action 
and  also  for  grabbing  a  hose  and 
working  along  with  firemen  in 
combatting  the  blaze. 


Norristown  Is  one  of  the  most  important  seg¬ 
ments  of  this  outside  area!  The  Times  Herald, 
established  here  for  over  150  years  is  pourt  and 
parcel  of  our  people  .  .  .  they  live  vrith  it  .  .  . 
believe  in  it  .  .  .  are  guided  in  their  buying 
habits  by  it  .  .  .  are  terrifically  loyal  to  it! 


"//eoAl*/ 


That’s  why  we  can  say, 
not  NEARLY  everybody,  but 
EVERYBODY  In  Norristown  reads  the 
Times  Herald  .  .  .  best  of  all,  it’s  home  deliv¬ 
ered!  .  .  .  the  newspaper  that  sells  the  goods  I 


New  Jamaica  Daily 

The  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Gleaner  in  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
launched  another  daily — an  eight- 
page  tabloid — called  the  Star  thb 
week. 
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G«f  compact  ffocordbfc 
mtcrefUm  oditjens 
BACK 


REKDVIOnVE 


,4  strategically  located 
microfilming  centers  for  / 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


To  better  serve  publishers  everywhere,  Recordak  is 
now  niicrotiliniiig  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans,  and  New'  York. 

Simply  send  your  bulky  back-issue  files  to  the  nearest 
Recordak  Microfilming  Center  .  .  .  and  in  short  order 
you’ll  be  realizing  all  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
more  than  400  leading  newspapers. 

FOR  EXAMPLE: 

•  You’ll  lie  able  to  reclaim  98%  of  your  filing  space. 
One  roll  of  Recordak  microfilm  (no  larger  than  your 
palm)  will  hold  800  or  1200  pages,  depending  upon 
your  choice  of  reduction  ratios. 

•  You’ll  simplify  routines  for  your 
library  staff — no  more  bulky  bound 
volumes  to  handle. 

•  You’ll  speed  reference  for  your 
writers — they’ll  find  each  '’him 
intact  when  they  view 


it — greatly  eidarged — in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 
Nothing  flaked,  yellowed  or  clipped — protection  you’ll 
appreciate. 

•  You’ll  get  double  protection.  For  a  nominal  charge, 
Recordak  will  store  your  master-hlm  negatives  in  an 
air-conditioned  vault — extra  protection  for  the  years 
ahead.  And  a  convenience  too,  because  your  orders 
for  extra  him  prints  (for  colleges,  libraries,  etc.)  can 
be  hlled  promptly. 

Get  full  details  on  the  low  cost  of  Recordak  News^ 
paper  Service.  Write  to  Recordak  Corporation  {Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)  y  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


^g?£C€PDP§( 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  newspapers 

"Recordak  ”  is  a  trade-mark 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Proofs  Not  Available 


In  Language 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

{Second  of  two  articles) 

With  Journalism  School  direc¬ 
tors,  it’s  foreign  language  two  to 
one. 

Of  60  respondents  to  an  E&P 
questionnaire,  39  believe  that  study 
of  a  foreign  language  should  be 
required  of  all  journalism  students. 

“Yes,”  says  R.  M.  Bliss  of 
Drake,  “because  it  adds  to  cultural 
background,  contributes  to  better 
use  of  English,  and  may  be 
directly  useful.” 

“I  think  it’s  the  best  way  to 
learn  English  grammar,”  says 
Thomas  C.  Sloan  of  Rider  college. 

“It  offers  a  certain  amount  of 
disciplinary  training,  and  gives  a 
more  cosmopolitan  viewpoint,”  be¬ 
lieves  Robert  X.  Graham  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

“A  liberal  education  is  not  com¬ 
plete  without  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  modem  foreign 
language,”  insists  J.  Russell  Heit- 
man  of  Texas  Tech. 

And  so  on,  to  include  the  half- 
dozen  standard  claims  of  high 
values  for  students  of  journalism 
.  .  .  claims  which  are  minimized. 


Argument 


or  rejected  outright  by  many  of 
those  OK>osed  to  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirement. 

The  question  specifically  under 
consideration,  however,  is  not 
whether  foreign  language  study 
offers  the  students  certain  disciplin¬ 
ary  or  cultural  values.  Probably 
no  one  would  claim  there  are  no 
educational  returns  from  learning 
a  foreign  tongue. 

Rather,  the  problem  is  whether 
the  advantages  exceed  those  poten¬ 
tial  in  non-required  subject  matter 
so  demonstrably  as  to  make  lan¬ 
guage  mandatory  for  everyone. 

No  one  has  ever  proved  that 
a  student  can  learn  more  English 
grammar  by  studying  French  than 
by  studying  English  grammar.  No 
one  has  ever  proved  that  greater 
niental  discipline — or  for  that 
matter,  a  more  cosmopolitan  view¬ 
point — may  be  acquired  by  learn¬ 
ing  German  than  by  learning  the 
history  of  Germany. 

And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  “a  liberal  education  is 
not  complete  without  at  least  a 
reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign 


introducing 


Pr^er  for 
-TODAY- 


PRAYER  FOR  TODAY  is  a  new  syndicated  newspaper  service 
of  prayers  for  each  weekday  .  .  .  short,  carefully  worded  and 
appealing  .  .  .  designed  to  tie  in  with  the  revival  of  religious 
interest  which  is  so  evident  today. 

The  prayers  are  written  by  well-known  and  highly  respected 
persons  whose  names  will  be  quickly  recognized  by  your  readers 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

You  can  start  using  PRAYER  FOR  TODAY  on  January  1,  1952 
(if  you  get  your  order  in  promptly),  or  any  date  thereafter. 
Provide  your  readers  with  this  help  in  solving  the  perplexing 
problems  of  every  day  living. 

Write  or  wire  today  for  sample  releases  and  rates.  The  price 
is  right  .  .  .  and  you  can  judge  the  value. 


r 


— National  Council — 

RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 

Pullman  Building,  Adams  and  Michigan 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


language”  when  there  is  little 
agreement  as  to  what  a  liberal 
education  is,  or  when  it  is  com¬ 
plete. 

The  school  which  specifies  two 
years  of  a  language  for  journalism 
students  but  not  a  semester  of 
psychology,  for  example,  has  made 
an  arbitrary  judgment  regarding 
their  relative  values.  Burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  school  .  .  .  particu¬ 
larly  when,  as  at  Ohio  State 
University,  graduates  of  the  last 
10  years  assign  low  occupational 
value  to  their  required  language 
study,  high  value  to  psychology. 

Double  Responsibility 

Students  challenge  the  language 
requirement  more  bitterly  than  any 
other  in  the  journalism  program. 
At  many  schools  it  is  the  heaviest 
single  subject  requirement  in  the 
curriculum,  claiming  up  to  a  fifth 
of  the  student’s  time. 

When  a  third  of  the  deans  and 
directors  of  the  schools  deny  the 
validity  of  such  a  requirement, 
then  clearly  the  pro-language 
people  have  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  proof  in  support  of  their 
position. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  of 
course,  if  a  minority  group  pro¬ 
poses  to  disregard  academic  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  judgment  of  the 
majority,  they  have  some  responsi¬ 
bility  also. 

The  trouble  is,  at  this  time,  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  a 
priori.  There  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  either  way.  Meantime, 
thinking  ranges  from  a  judgment 
that  language  instruction  should 
begin  in  the  first  grade  (John  E. 
Stempel  of  Indiana  University) 
and  that  such  study  should  include 
at  least  two  languages  over  the 
four-year  college  period  (several 
respondents)  to  a  belief  by  many 
that  for  the  average  student  of 
journalism,  any  time  available  for 
language  study  could  be  better 
spent  elsewhere. 

For  example,  Alfred  A.  Crowell 
of  the  University  of  Maryland 
says,  “I  do  NOT  believe  that  a 
journalism  major  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  study  a  foreign  language 
because  it  will  not  be  of  much 
use  to  him  on  the  job,  and  because 
he  can  spend  his  time  to  better 
advantage. 

“I  bad  undergraduate  minors  in 
French  and  Spanish,  and  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  telegraph  editor,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  about  the  only  use 
1  made  of  my  knowledge  of  those 
languages  was  to  be  pretty  sure 
of  myself  when  editing  copy  that 
contained  the  names  of  French 
generals. 

“Poof!  Thirty-six  hours  of  col¬ 
lege  work  shot  so  I  could  edit 
a  French  general’s  name  right.” 

Most  proponents  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement  emphasize 
the  carry-over  values  to  English 
usage.  Grego^  Mason  of  New 
York  University,  for  example, 
says  “The  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  frequently  is  the  most 
beneficial  influence  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  making  students 
aware  of  their  own  language.” 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  says,  “I  believe 
that  study  of  a  foreign  language 
often  gives  a  student,  for  the  fin  - 
time,  an  appreciation  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  language.” 

Leslie  G.  Moeller  of  the  State  ; 
University  of  Iowa  believes  the  , 
“vantage  point  of  a  second  Ian-  i 
guage  gives  the  student  perspective 
on  the  meanings  of  his  owi 
tongue.” 

And  W.  E.  Garets  of  Idaho 
thinks  “foreign  language  adds  to 
the  student’s  knowledge  of  basic 
grammar.  We  find  that  many  of 
our  students  have  an  atrocious 
background  in  grammar.” 

But  H.  W.  Everest  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  who  also 
abhors  “the  so-called  modem  trend 
in  teaching  English  which  is  slowl) 
converting  our  students  into  like 
able  and  self-confident  illiterates’ 
thinks  there  are  more  direct  and 
effective  ways  of  doing  the  job. 
Says  he:  f 

“The  10  to  15  hours  required  J 
for  a  foreign  language  might  bo  ‘ 
employed  to  better  advantage  by  - 
the  average  student,  ‘r^airing’  the 
deficiencies  of  his  public  school 
instruction,  in  studying  grammar, 
word  usage,  facility  in  writing, 
punctuation,  and  spelling.” 
Opportunity  for  Jobs  Abroad 
Proponents  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  are  modest  in 
their  claims  for  what  might  seem 
to  be  its  chief  outcome — facility  in 
using  it  They  concede  most  news¬ 
papermen  don’t  go  abroad,  and 
that  the  student  may  not  really 
learn  to  spreak  a  language  in  t 
year  or  two  of  college  study.  \ 
However,  Russel  J.  Jandoli  d 
St.  Bonaventure  believes  students 
who  have  studied  a  language  have 
more  opportunity  for  jobs  abroad. 
And  such  study,  he  thinks,  “gives 
valuable  background  for  one  ex-  ; 
pected  to  meet  higher  standards  ‘ 
such  as  covering  difficult  assign¬ 
ments  involving  language  know¬ 
ledge.” 

And,  he  says,  “Research  is  an 
increasing  aspect  of  journalism, 
especially  in  magazine  work.” 

But  James  L.  C.  Ford  of  Mon 
tana  State  University  is  against 
the  language  requirement  becai^ 
he  says,  “Not  only  is  a  foreign 
language  unnecessary,  but  as  .. 
taught  the  student  gains  no  work-  ; ' 
ing  knowledge  of  it,”  i 

Says  Wallace  Biggs  of  the  Uni-  y 
versity  of  Wyoming,  “Personally  ■ 
I've  studied  Anglo-Saxon.  Middle  I 
English,  French,  Old  French.  Ger-  f 
man  and  Latin — and  I’m  not 
aware  that  it  did  me  much  good 
so  far  as  journalism  is  concerned,  j; 

Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  recognizes  “the  cultural  and  , 
disciplinary  values  of  foreign  Ian-  [. 
guage,”  he  says,  “and  for  any  stu-  '• 
dent  who  aspires  to  foreign  work 
we  recommend  not  one  but  two- 
“However,  most  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  will  work  in  this  country,  a^ 
it  is  a  moot  question  whether  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  will  not  be  of  more  vahK 
to  them  than  language. 
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IN  PITTSBURGH,  for  example,  THE  POST-GAZETTE 


will  help  sell  the  customers  of  ALL  your  APPLIANCE  dealers! 

Not  just  the  million  who  live  in  A.B.C.  Pittsburgh,  but  also 
y  the  two  million  more  who  buy  from  your  dealers  v 

in  the  143  cities  and  towns  of  1,000  population  and  more 
within  50  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  Yes,  the  Post-Gazette  con  really 
route  your  advertising  os  you  route  your  salesmen 

both  in  and  out  of  the  Central  City.  Pittsburgh's 
Post-Gazette  is  second  in  city  circulation 

balance  of  the 

market  with  two-thirds  the  population. 
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New  York  Post  at  150 
‘Liberal  But  Not  Dull’ 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Providence,  R.  /.,  Nov.  14  (AP) 
— A  copy  of  f/if  .Washington  Fed¬ 
eralist  dated  Jan.  7,  1803,  and  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  for  Aug.  13,  1813,  were  found 
in  the  cellar  of  a  building  vacated 
last  year  by  a  branch  post  office. 
Both  were  addressed  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Washington  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  an  institution  that  dates  from 
1794.  They  were  delivered  today. 

Employees  of  the  Providence 
Washington  Insurance  Co.  who 
last  week  received  their  delayed 
copy  of  the  New  York  Post  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  identify 
the  1813  issue  with  its  1951  coun¬ 
terpart. 

On  the  day  the  old  paper  was 
delivered,  the  descendant  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton’s  sober  spokesman 
for  the  conservative  Federalist 
Party  featured  the  headline  “The 
Life  and  Loves  of  Franchot  Tone” 
and  a  picture  of  actress  Joan 
Crawford  on  its  tabloid  front  page. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Nov. 
14  issue  defended  President  Tru¬ 
man  against  recent  critics,  and  the 
second  editorial  was  a  caustic  com¬ 
ment  on  General  MacArthur. 


The  Post  itself,  150  years  old, 
made  no  attempt  to  claim  consist¬ 
ency  with  the  aims  of  its  founder 
or  subsequent  proprietors.  A  ses- 
quicentennial  editorial  pointed  out: 

Fascinating  Paradoxes 

“On  most  newspapers  an  anni¬ 
versary  is  the  time  for  learned  es¬ 
says  proving  in  detail  that  the 
spirit  of  the  paper  has  been  un¬ 
changeable  and  unvarying  through¬ 
out  its  existence.  We  on  the  Post 
shall  make  no  effort  to  prove  that 
point.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  we 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  we  were  on  the  day  we  were 
born.  The  paradoxes  in  our  history 
are  far  more  fascinating  than  any 
conspicuous  consistency.” 

As  evidence  of  some  of  these 
paradoxes,  the  Post  cited  its 
prospectus  of  1801,  which  said: 
“As  it  (the  Post)  must  derive  its 
principal  support  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  our  city,  particular  at¬ 
tention  will  be  bestowed  on  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  that  targe  and  re¬ 
spectable  class  of  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.” 

And  in  1883,  Editor  E.  L.  God- 
kin  commented:  “My  notion  is. 
you  know,  that  the  Evening  Post 


ought  to  make  a  specialty  of  being 
the  paper  to  which  sober-minded 
people  would  look  at  crises  of  this 
kind,  instead  of  hollering  and  bel- 
lering  and  shouting  platitudes  like 
the  Herald  and  the  Times." 

In  his  second-floor  office  at  the 
Post  building.  Editor  James  A. 
Wechsler  last  week  admitted  that 
“hollering  and  bellering”  have  now 
become  a  Post  specialty.  “We’re  a 
liberal  paper  and  we’re  a  tabloid,” 
he  said,  “and  we  have  no  apologies 
for  either  one. 

“We  don’t  think  ’tabloid’  is  a 
dirty  word,”  he  elaborated. 
“There’s  little  point  in  publishing 
a  self-righteous  journal  for  an  eso¬ 
teric  little  band  of  readers.  We 
believe  in  fighting  for  the  welfare 
of  most  of  the  people  and  in  hav¬ 
ing  them  buy  the  paper  to  read 
all  about  it.” 

Social  conscience  and  sex,  though 
not  necessarily  in  that  order,  have 
been  the  main  ingredients  in  the 
Post  formula  since  May,  1949, 
when  Publisher  Dorothy  Schiff  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Wechsler.  a  former 
Washington  correspondent,  editor. 
Circulation,  not  too  high  then, 
started  climbing  after  the  Post 
inaugurated  series  on  “Ten  Nights 
in  a  Dance  Hall.”  “Greenwich 
Village  After  Dark,”  etc.  The 
Post’s  last  Audit  Bureau  report 
showed  an  all-time  readership  high. 

On  the  political  policy  end,  Mr. 
Wechler’s  motto  is  “comfort  the 
afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfort¬ 
able.”  The  Post  supports  the  Tru¬ 


man  Fair  Deal,  is  considered  an 
unofficial  spokesman  for  New 
York’s  Liberal  Party.  A  traditional 
foe  of  Tammany  Hall,  the  paper 
recently  was  main  backer  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Halley’s  successful  campaign 
for  the  presidency  of  the  City 
Council.  Series  on  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  columnist  Westbrook 
Pegler  have  drawn  nation-wide  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  Wechsler  attributes  the 
Post’s  political  impact,  far  greater 
than  its  actual  circulation,  to  “the 
fact  that  we’re  one  of  the  very  few 
liberal  newspapers.”  “It’s  a  great 
advantage,”  he  says,  “but  nonethe¬ 
less  we’d  welcome  some  competi¬ 
tion  in  that  department.” 

Though  “policy  stories,”  once  a 
must  on  the  Post’s  front  pages, 
have  largely  been  replaced  by  the 
more  standard  tabloid  fare,  Mr. 
Wechsler  feels  that  the  “scandal 
ratio”  too  is  being  reduced.  “When 
we  adopted  our  new  policy  in 
1949,”  he  says,  “we  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  emphasize  the  change  in 
order  to  attract  new  readers.  Now 
we  believe  we  can  taper  off  a  bit. 
We’re  still  experimenting,  but 
we’re  convinced  we  are  on  the 
right  track.” 

In  general,  Mr.  Wechsler  feels, 
the  Post  will  adhere  to  the  policy 
statement  he  wrote  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  editorship: 

“We  know  that  all  of  you  will 
not  agree  with  us  all  of  the  time, 
but  we  vow  that  you  will  never  be 
bored.” 
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WHAT  ONE  EHITOR  BELIEVES 


Many  years  ago  a  great  editor  wntte  a  book  called 
"What  Interests  People  and  W  by.”  He  was  Morrill 
Goddard,  the  first  editor  of  THE  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY.  The  journalistic  principles  he  stressed 
in  that  fine  textbook  are  as  true  today  as  when 
he  wrote  them. 

So.  first.  I  believe  that  the  essential  qualities  of 
THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  are  sound.  It  is  a 
great  family  journal,  reaching  one  quarter  of  the 
nation's  families  each  week,  which  carries  a  great 
responsibility:  To  interpret  in  simple  and  human 
terms  the  lives,  the  hopes  and  dreams,  and  the 
exciting  experiences  of  well-known  and  little- 
known  people  throughout  the  world.  Also,  it 
strives  to  humanize  and  dramatize  the  fascinating 
facts  of  science  as  they  apply  to  the  everyday  life 
of  the  readers  as  well  as  to  the  super-human  life 
of  the  universe  itself. 

Most  of  all,  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  has 
the  obligation  to  its  readers  to  be  richly  entertain¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  hope. 

There  are  three  steps  which  we  of  THE 
AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY  are  taking  immediately: 
We  are  making  it  more  modern,  more  dramatic, 
more  serviceable. 

These  things  we  have  already  begun.  We  have 
modernized  and  dramatized  the  covers,  the  illus¬ 
trations.  the  layouts,  the  type,  the  printing  of  its 
very  name— and  this  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the 
new  rotogravure  presses  which  will  be  ready  for 
us  in  the  spring. 

We  have  made  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
more  dramatic  in  the  use  of  important  by-lines, 
the  acquisition  of  forceful  feature  stories,  height¬ 
ening  the  effectiveness  of  titles.  The  result— a 
fresher,  more  artistic  presentation  to  the  reader. 


features  which  stress  the  vital  problems  of  the 
home,  the  kitchen,  the  wardn»be  and  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  welfare  of  the  homemaker  herself. 

So  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  is  bringing 
to  its  readers,  effective  in  late  December  issues, 
invaluable  service  features,  the  finest  in  famous 
writers,  the  most  interesting  true  mystery  stories, 
vital  information  on  medicine  and  health,  science 
and  arts,  entertainment  and  hobbies,  compelling 
stories  from  life  about  people— some  famous,  some 
relatively  unknown— who  have  accomplished  pro¬ 
vocative  and  inspiring  things. 

Finally,  we  on  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
believe  that  the  broad  facilities  of  the  various 
Hearst  Enterprises  give  us  advantages  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world  which  are  not  equalled 
by  any  other  publication  in  America. 

The  world-wide  facilities  of  a  major  news¬ 
gathering  and  photo  service  and  the  world's  larg¬ 
est  feature  syndicate  can  be  harnessed  to  our 
needs;  also  a  chain  of  leading  newspapers  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  United  States  with 
their  trained  editorial  staffs  and  their  incompa¬ 
rable  survey  and  marketing  materials.  The  Hearst 
magazines,  outstanding  in  the  service,  fashion, 
and  homemaking  fields,  complete  the  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  creative  resources  within  the  reach  of 
THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY’S  editors. 

How  can  we  fail  to  l)e  the  most  read  publication 
of  our  kind?  How  can  we  fail  to  surpass,  in  those 
elements  which  I  consider  most  important,  any 
IHipular  national  medium  of  any  kind? 

Wh  at  one  editor  believes  is  that  THE 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY  will  be  the  greatest  all¬ 
family  journal  in  America.  We  have  already 
Iregun  to  make  it  so. 


We  have  made  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
more  serviceable  by  instituting  a  series  of  weekly 
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The  American  Weekly  is  distributed  from  coast  to  coast  with  the  following  great  Sunday  newspapers: 


ALBA.NY  TIMES-IMON 
ATLANTA  JOl  RNAL 
AND  CONSTITUTION 
BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

boston  advertiser 
buffalo  courier-express 
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CHICAGO  HERALO>AMERICAN 
CINCINNATI  ENQI'IRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
DETROIT  TIMES 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
MIAMI  HERALD 

for  December  1,  1951 


MILHALKEE  SENTINEL 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 
NEW  YORK  JOI  RNAL-AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 


ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  TIMES  HERALD 
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STRAN  STEEL  DIVISION 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP. 


Unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 
Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufacturer 
of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framinit. 


Mills  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s  largest  in¬ 
dependent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  steel  products. 


Detroit,  Michigan.  The  only  integrated 
steel  mill  in  the  Detroit  area.  Produces  a 
wide  range  of  carbon  steel  products  ...  is 
a  major  supplier  of  all  typies  of  steel  for 
the  automotive  industrv. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

I-ocated  in  Houston,  Texas.  Recently 
erected  warehouse  covers  208,425  square 
feet.  Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of 
steel  products  throughout  Southwest. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 

Coal  mines  and  projierties  in  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Supplies 
high  grade  metallurgical  coal  for  the 
tremendous  needs  of  National  Steel. 


Steel-making  at  National  Steel  encompasses  far  more  than  its  mighty  furnaces 
and  giant  mills. 

Added  to  these,  are  the  iron  ore  mines  and  coal  mines  .  .  .  the  giant  ore  boats, 
barges,  trucks  .  .  .  the  multitude  of  other  physical  properties  it  takes  to  make  & 
completely  integrated  steel  producer. 

National  Steel  achieved  this  completeness  by  combining  the  facilities  and  resources 
and  talents  of  its  large  component  companies  into  the  organization  that  has  become 
the  nation’s  fifth  largest  producer  of  steel. 

It  has  extended  its  scope  through  continued  expansion  and  ceaseless  improvement. 
Today,  for  example.  National  Steel  operates  the  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic 
lines  in  the  world  .  .  .  the  largest  open  hearth  furnaces  in  the  industry.  And 
National  Steel  is  still  expanding  .  .  .  still  developing  better  ways  to  make  steel. 

This  is  National  Steel . . .  complete,  independent,  progressive  . .  .one  of  America's 
largest  and  fastest  growing  producers  of  steel. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Produces  ore  from  exten 
sive  holdings  in  Great  Lakes  region. 
National  Steel  is  also  participating  in  the 
development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Blast  furnace  division  of  National  Steel 
located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Anstr  alia 

•  Th*  only  journal  giving  tho 
nawf  of  advartUen,  advortiv 
!ng  agants,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  thaso  tarritorias  read 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Rate  Concessions  Are 
Rarely  Justified 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


For  the  past  six  or  seven 
weeks,  this  department  has  been 
developing  the  general  thesis  of 
building  new  classifications  in  our 
Want  Ad  sections.  We  first  took 
a  close  look  at  our  own  depart¬ 
ments  with  particular  emphasis  on 
our  supervisory  problems.  Then 
we  went  on  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  replacing  the  Employ¬ 
ment  advertising  that  will  eventu¬ 
ally  taper  off;  promising  classifica¬ 
tions  were  cited,  including  the  ^ew 
potential  for  National  Classified. 

After  last  week's  analysis  of  the 
actual  mechanics  of  starting  a  new 
classification,  we  are  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  a  phase  that  does  not  too 
frequently  appear  in  print,  namely 
the  question  of  rate  concessions. 
Are  rate  concessions  desirable  to 
entice  new  advertisers?  Are  they 
effective  in  retrieving  disgruntled 
ones? 


mg.  'cut  rate  advertising  is  not 
good  business  procedure.  This 
theory  does  not  normally  apply  to 
situations  wanted,  religious,  or 
non-commercial  advertising,  or  a 
classification  designed  as  a  public 
service.  Likewise  it  does  not  apply 
to  rate  structures  which  provide  a 
sliding  scale  of  rates  for  multiple 
insertions  or  contract  linage. 

“Higher  rates  do  not  always  in¬ 
sure  increased  revenue,  nor  do 
lower  rates  necessarily  increase 
volume.  ‘Rate  concessions’  can  be 
made  without  increasing  volume 
and  result  in  a  ruinous  effect  on 
income  and  profit. 

Cut  rates,  as  applied  to  some 
classifications  when  a  higher  rate 
is  justified,  will  also  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  lower  the  prestige  and  the 
value  of  your  columns  in  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  mind. 

Common  Sense  Yardstick 


15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Anstralio 

tublltiwd  Monthly.  Ona  Yaar  Subscription 
$2.25 


Editions 


Three  Special 
Feotures  From 


•  BEST  PICTURES  OF  ’51 

A  full  page  ol  the  year's  out- 
standing  pictures,  catering  news 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  special 
Korea  war  selections. 

SPORTS  THRILLS  OF  '51 

A  half  page  of  action  pictures 
from  the  many  arenas  of  the  world 
of  sport. 

U  CHRONOLOGY  of  the  YEAR 

A  half  page  of  headline  etents  I 
and  important  dates  in  the  mo¬ 
mentous  year:  1951. 

I 

(Completely  matted.  Available 
together,  or  individually.) 

WIRE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOFS  AND  RATES! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  3rd  S(  Cleveland  13,  0 


Some  Points  of  View 

Judging  from  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  expressed  by  members  of 
our  Classified  Clinic  Panel  who 
were  queried,  rate  concessions  are 
out  of  the  question.  That,  we  can 
state  at  the  very  outset,  is  our 
conclusion.  Yet,  various  CAMs 
occasionally  do  resort  to  them.  For 
this  reason,  it  might  be  profitable 
to  consider  some  leading  points 
of  view  with  respect  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Charles 
Horn,  CAM,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  forcefully  covered  this 
matter.  He  said: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  rate  con¬ 
cessions  should  not  be  given  under 
any  circumstances — unless  com¬ 
petitive  situations  force  such  de¬ 
partures.  All  rates  should  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  printed  rate  card. 

“Here  in  Los  Angeles,  all  news¬ 
papers  operate  on  this  basis.  All 
advertisers  should  know  that  a 
newspaper’s  rate  card,  as  printed, 
contains  the  only  rates  at  which 
advertising  may  be  purchased. 
Deviations  from  the  printed  rate 
card,  granting  concessions  for  any 
reason,  weakens  the  whole  rate 
card  structure  and  leads  to  abuses 
which  are  not  sound  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  highest  character  of  ad¬ 
vertiser  relations.” 

Definitive  Discussion 

Carl  L.  Schweizer,  CAM, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  considers  the 
question  of  rate  concessions  defini¬ 
tively: 

“Competition  and  local  condi¬ 
tions  will  at  times  set  the  course 
for  the  use  of  ‘rate  concessions’ 
or  ‘rate  specials'  to  develop  classi¬ 
fied  volume,  but  generally  speak- 


“Classified  rates  have  nothing  to 
do  with  results  and  to  talk  rates 
only  makes  an  advertiser  rate  con¬ 
scious.  Results  are  most  important 
and  a  classified  advertiser  who 
does  not  get  results  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  your  medium,  no 
matter  how  low  the  rates  may  be. 

“Cut  rates  have  been  known  to 
build  a  volume  of  classified  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  readership  and  results 
must  also  be  built  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion,  in  order  to  hold  that 
volume,  before  a  newspaper  can 
reap  the  fruits  of  a  profitable  rate. 
A  classified  ad  in  itself,  no  matter 
how  cheap,  has  small  power  to 
produce  results. 

“Common  sense  still  seems  to  be 
the  best  yardstick  for  building  and 
maintaining  a  profitable  rate  struc¬ 
ture  for  your  publisher. 

“We  carry  a  paragraph  in  our 
rate  card  as  follows:  ‘The  Sun- 
Times  guarantees  that  no  adver¬ 
tiser  enjoys  any  rates  or  conditions 
not  covered  by  its  rate  cards.’  This 
is  the  last  word  always  to  an 
advertiser’s  request  for  “special 
rates’  or  ‘deals.’  ” 

Useful  Sometimes 

Felix  J.  Aberouette.  CAM,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  condemns 
rate  concessions  as  a  general  rule, 
but  agrees  that  they  are  useful  in 
certain  specific  cases.  For  example, 
he  says: 

“We  have  started  a  real  estate 
special  color  page  in  a  new  area 
that  might  be  considered  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  is  being  sold 
on  the  basis  of  13  Sundays  and  at 
a  flat  rate  per  inch. 

“The  success  of  this  package 
deal  encourages  us  to  consider 
other  classifications  and  we  will 
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perhaps  use  it  as  a  door  opener  toj 
new  accounts.  Its  strength  lies  ioi 
the  small  weekly  investment  re¬ 
quired  to  be  part  of  a  big  sales 
idea — plus  the  opportunity  pro¬ 
vided  our  sales  people  to  get 
acquainted  and  sell  the  account  a 
rate  holder  during  the  thirteen 
week  servicing  period.” 

Proper  Margin  of  Profit 
Jack  C.  Schoo,  CAM,  Washing¬ 
ton,  (D.  C.)  Star,  winds  up  the 
discussions  as  follows: 

“It  is  easy  to  appear  smug  in ; 
answering  your  question  on  the 
use  of  rate  concessions  for  1  am 
certain  that  if  my  paper  were  not ' 
‘first’  in  Washin^on,  I  would 
certainly  be  more  conscious  of 
such  a  technique.  However,  in  this 
day  of  $  1 1 6  per  ton  paper,  no  rate 
is  popular  with  us  unless  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  proper  margin  of  profit. 

As  first  paper,  we  do  not  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  sell  ‘rate’  but 
prefer  instead  to  feel  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  ‘results’  at  a  fair  price. 

“Once  you  start  the  practice  of 
rate  cutting,  it  is  difficult  to  stop 
and  your  customers  become  rate 
conscious.  There  is  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  profound  in  this  statement, 
but  if  you  believe  in  your  product, 
there  is  no  reason  to  cheapen  it 
by  offering  a  lesser  rate.  Strangely 
enough,  our  customers  never  ex¬ 
pect  it  or  ask  for  it.” 

New  Miami  Record 

A  NEW  classified  advertising 
record  was  set  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  when  it  published 
almost  34  pages  of  classified  in  its 
annual  Invitation  edition  on  Sun-  I 
day,  Nov.  18. 

There  were  8,085  individual 
advertisements  in  the  section  of 
6,631  inches. 

The  previous  record  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  40th  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  in  November  of  the  previous 
year  when  5,632  inches  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  were  published. 

Meeting  Highlights 

“Classified  Solicitors  Are  on 
the  Way  Out”  is  the  topic  with 
which  Loyal  Phillips,  general 
manager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  will  kick  off  the  two- 
day  Southern  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Convention  at  the 
Hotel  Ansley  in  Atlanta.  Jan.  6-7. 

Harold  McOsker,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  program 
chairman,  reports  also  that  Clark  1 
Faber,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  is  scheduled  to 
talk  on  “My  Relations  with 
Classified.” 

*  *  * 

The  question  of  national  Classi¬ 
fied  will  be  probed  at  the  Fall 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
meeting  of  the  Booth  Newspaper 
in  Detroit  this  coming  week.  Gil 
Gillette,  CAM,  Flint  Journal,  ad¬ 
vises  that  he  is  going  to  sound  out 
his  fellow  CAMs  on  the  subject 
of  which  National  manufacturers 
are  now  giving  local  support  in  T 
Michigan  towns.  > 
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Your  readers  will  *Rest  In  Pieces 
if  they  don’t  make  allowances  for  icy  or 
slippery  pavements 


They  need  to  know  the  facts. 

Last  year,  there  were  more  than  375,000  auto 
accidents  on  wet,  snowy  or  icy  roads.  These 
crashes  cost  the  lives  of 8,840  Anierieans. 

We  are  entering  a  time  of  year  when  drivers  must 
exercise  extreme  caution  and  skill  on  treacherous 
driving  surfaces. 


But  there  are  sunny  days  and  bright  nights  in 
Winter,  too — days  and  nights  when  the  obvious 
obstacles  to  safe  driving  are  absent.  Clear  weather 
and  dry  roads  invite  more  driving  and  faster  driving 
— and  75  per  cent  of  all  accidents. 

These  are  the  facts. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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CIRCULATION 

Promotion  Men  Offer 
Potpourri*  of  Ideas 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Based  on  the  Midwest  promo¬ 
tion  managers'  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  week,  the  following  high¬ 
lights  come  under  the  heading  of 
“circulation  potpourri."  being  a 
mixture  of  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  ideas. 

Lynn  West,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  reported  that  the  tried- 
and-true  “Reporter  at  Work” 
series  is  always  effective.  In  such 
a  series  the  paper  features  the 
personalities  and  pictures  of  by¬ 
line  writers. 

Puts  Show  on  Road 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  told  of  a  series 
of  “newspaper  nights”  staged  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  community 
chosen  in  the  papers’  circulation 
territory.  Such  events  include  a 
team  of  S&T  editorial  people  go¬ 
ing  into  the  town  and  appearing 
before  the  local  high  school 
students,  then  a  luncheon  or  din¬ 
ner  with  local  public  officials, 
followed  by  a  free  public  program. 

“These  evening  meetings  drew 
capacity  crowds,”  said  Mr.  Silha. 
“It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
bring  to  ‘life’  some  of  our  staffers 
whose  by-lines  are  well  known  to 
our  readers.  Radio  and  television 
present  their  stars  ‘in  person,’  so 
we  put  our  show  on  the  road  to 
prove  that  newspapers,  also,  have 
some  glamorous  people  for  the 
public  to  know.” 


Sid  Phillips,  Columbus  (O.) 
State  Journal,  dropped  a  hint  into 
the  roundtable  discussion  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that,  in  Columbus,  it  was 
found  that  people  wanted  bigger 
and  bolder  type  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  listings  of  television  pro¬ 
grams.  The  reason,  he  said,  was 
that  people  read  the  program  logs 
in  a  darkened  room  while  viewing 
TV. 

Sell  Aerial  Photos 

Frank  Knight,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette,  offered  a  new  twist 
to  the  aerial  photographing  of 
small  communities  within  a  news¬ 
paper's  circulation  area.  The 
Gazette,  he  said,  not  only  co¬ 
operates  with  the  local  weekly 
editor  in  developing  such  features, 
including  the  aerial  photo.  Re¬ 
prints  of  the  “bird’s  eye  view”  of 
the  town  are  then  offered  at  cost 
to  local  restaurants  and  other 
places  of  business  which  place 
such  picures  in  prominent  loca¬ 
tions  for  their  customers  to  see. 

When  the  center  of  the  U.  S. 
population  moved  to  Olney,  Ill., 
recently,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  sent  reporters 
and  photographers  into  the  town, 
which  is  in  the  St.  Louis  area, 
and  prepared  a  feature  story  with 
pictures. 

The  Globe-Democrat,  according 
to  Charles  Kistenmacher,  put  out 
handbills  and  used  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  calling  attention  to 
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the  feature.  Ihe  paper  sold  1,600 
copies  in  Olney  the  day  the  story 
appeared.  The  Globe-Democrat,  in 
turn,  sampled  the  town,  putting 
out  1,500  cc^ies  and  followed  up 
with  a  sales  crew  which  landed 
98  new  subscribers. 

Free  Groceries  Offered 
Ed  Dollriehs,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  outlined  a  new  adult 
carrier  promotion  to  “beat  the  high 
cost  of  eating.”  The  program  em¬ 
bodies  carrier  credits  for  groceries, 
turkeys  and  hams  and  includes  a 
“magic  penny”  offer  that  helps 
carriers  win  new  customers. 
Special  promotional  material  has 
been  developed,  not  only  to  in¬ 
terest  the  carriers  in  the  contest 
itself,  but  also  on  how  to  use  the 
special  offer  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

William  Todd,  Rockford  (111.) 
Newspapers,  told  about  the  papers’ 
annual  basketball  tournament  con¬ 
test  for  carriers  under  a  point 
system  for  new  daily  and  Sunday 
subscribers,  covering  a  six-week 
“elimination”  tournament  among 
the  carriers. 

When  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News  went  from  25  to  30  cents  in 
the  afternoon  field,  the  paper  in¬ 
troduced  a  full  page  of  news 
pictures  and  promoted  the  im¬ 
proved  product  heavily,  according 
to  Fred  Howenstine.  The  price 
increase  was  also  tied  into  a 
magazine  clubbing  plan  and  a  free 
trip  to  Hawaii  contest,  open  to 
the  public.  The  News  experienced 
only  a  circulation  loss  as 

a  result  of  the  five-cent  increase, 
said  Mr.  Howenstine. 

Turtle  Derby  Popular 
Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  told  of  a 
“turtle  derby”  that  proved  popular 
with  young  carrierboys  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  papers  gave  away  1,- 
000  small  turtles  on  an  offer  of 
one  turtle  for  an  increase  of  two 
new  subscribers.  The  R&T  then 
promoted  a  turtle  derby  among 
the  carriers,  who  “trained”  their 
pets  to  “sprint”  in  the  elimination 
contest,  winding  up  with  a  state 
championship  final  event. 

Mr.  Stolpe  took  occasion  to 
comment  upon  the  general  im¬ 
proved  appearance  of  circulation 
promotion  copy,  based  on  exhibits 
at  the  regional  meeting.  He  noted 
a  greater  use  of  color  in  such 
promotion  and  a  higher  level  of 
“professional  effort.”  He  suggested 
that  promotion  managers,  under 
present  high  costs,  reduce  the 
amount  of  cheaper  circulation 
promotional  material  to  carriers 
and  put  out  fewer  but  higher 
quality  promotion  pieces,  with 
more  emphasis  on  color. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
circulation  behavior  in  many  cities 
was  on  the  sluggish  side  and  that 
carrier  turnover  was  beginning  to 
become  a  problem  again.  Both  of 
these  factors,  said  promotion  man¬ 
agers,  require  better  and  sharper 
promotion  that  builds  confidence 
in  the  carrier  organization  and 
makes  it  easier  for  them  to  sell 


new  prospects  by  plugging  up  the 
holes  in  present  promotional 
efforts. 

Arthur  Daniel,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution  and  ICMA 
vicepresident,  said  promotion  men 
have  a  job  in  keeping  faith  with 
the  public  and  in  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  faith  in  newspapers.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  service 
to  readers  and  warned  that  circu¬ 
lation  behavior  is  somewhat  on 
the  sluggish  side. 

Stages  Turkey  Contest 

The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  staged  a  Thanksgiving 
Turkey  Contest,  offering  carriers 
a  12  pound  turkey  for  six  new 
orders.  .  .  .  Ninety  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  carriers  who  made 
outstanding  records  in  the  Fall 
service  and  sales  contest  were 
guests  of  the  Press  at  the  Michigan 
State-Notre  Dame  football  game. 
There  was  free  food  on  the  way 
to  Lansing  and  a  chicken  dinner, 
country  style,  when  the  boys  re¬ 
turned  to  Grand  Rapids  after  the 
game.  ...  A  four-day  educational 
trip  to  Chicago  was  the  treat  given 
37  Duluth  (Miim.)  News-Tribune 
and  Herald  carrier  salesmen. 

Sees  End  oi  Cycle 

R.  M.  Sorrells,  Waco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald, 
retiring  president  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers  Association, 
told  the  group  recently  that  1951 
marked  the  end  of  another  cycle 
in  newspaper  circulation. 

“A  cycle,”  he  said,  “which  be¬ 
gan  at  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
in  which,  for  a  change,  we  had 
plenty  of  newsprint  and  circula¬ 
tion  was  booming.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War  put  a  sharp  brake 
on  this  fairyland  and  coupled  with 
an  increase  in  every  operational 
cost  of  the  newspaper,  most  of  us 
had  to  resort  to  securing  the  high¬ 
est  retail  price  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Most  papers  that  have 
reached  this  new  high  have  recov¬ 
ered  their  circulation  losses,  but 
they  are  still  wondering  whether 
there  will  be  more  of  the  same 
to  come.” 

Mr.  Sorrells  also  referred  to  the 
changeover  by  several  Texas  news¬ 
papers  from  direct  control  of  city 
district  managers  to  operating  un¬ 
der  an  independent  contractor 
system.  He  pointed  out  the  latter 
system  is  not  new,  having  been 
used  for  several  years  by  the 
Port  Arthur  News.  More  recent 
users  are  the  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  Houston  Post,  he 
said. 

Newly-elected  officers  of  TCMA 
are  Trenton  Davis,,  Amarillo 
Times,  president;  Shelton  Hall. 
Victoria  Advocate,  first  vicepresj" 
dent;  Sam  Duke,  Borger  Herald, 
second  vicepresident;  John  Far- 
iss,  Lubbock  Avalanche,  c^ven- 
tion  secretary;  and  P.  F.  Fincher, 
A  ustin  A  merican-Statesman,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  in  the  four  weeks  ended 
November  10  showed  an  increase 
of  16%  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1950.  The  average  in¬ 
crease  nationally  was  8%. 
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Grandview  airport  chosen  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  Central  Air  Defense  force 
headquarters  involving  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  more  than  SO  million 
dollars. 

The  new  40-million-dollar  Ford  plant 
is  under  construction  and  represents  a 
potential  pay  roll  of  6,000  to  7,000 
workers. 

Expanding  work  force  at  reactivated 
Lake  City  munitions  plant  has  reached 
a  figure  in  excess  of  8,000.  The  gain 
in  one  month  was  l.SOO  employees. 

Apartment  projects  recently  com¬ 
pleted  or  under  construction  add  up 
to  a  total  cost  of  more  than  18^  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

The  Santa  Fe  railway  is  spending  4 
million  dollars  in  expanding  and  re¬ 
constructing  its  roundhouse  and  yard 
facilities. 

Major  expansion  of  the  Standard  Oil's 
Sugar  Creek  refinery,  scheduled  for 
completion  by  end  of  1952,  will  boost 
the  capacity  from  38,000  to  68,000  bar¬ 
rels  a  day. 

States  in  the  Tenth  Federal  Reserve 
district  currently  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
crude  oil. 

Kansas  City's  metropolitan  area  ranks 
seventeenth  in  population  among 
American  ciites,  fifteenth  in  retail 
sales,  eleventh  in  wholesale  business. 
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WAGES  PAID  to  industrial  workers 
in  Kansas  City  increased  17%  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  October 
31.  1951. 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  in  factories 
increased  19%  in  Kansas  City 
since  October  31,  1950.  The  aver¬ 
age  increase  nationally  was  8%. 
Gainfully  employed  number 
381,000. 


BANK  DEPOSITS  in  Kansas  City 
were  up  $139,606,000.00  in  one 
year,  as  of  October  10,  1951 — an 
increase  of  10.8%. 


BANK  RESOURCES  in  Kansas  City 
were  up  $156,019,000.00  in  one 
year,  as  of  October  10,  1951.  The 
increase  was  11.4%. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  in  Kansas  City 
for  the  first  ten  months  in  1951 
showed  an  increase  of  $1,239,954,- 
214  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1950.  The  increase  was  9%. 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  were  up 
9%  in  Kansas  City’s  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District  on  a  value  basis  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1951  as 
against  the  first  nine  months  of 
1950. 

ADVERTISING  LINEAGE  in  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  increased  1,787,562 
lines  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1951  over  the  first  ten  months  of 
1950—5.38%  gain  or  more  than 
twice  the  average  national  gain. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Court  Strikes  Down 
Newspaper  Qualification 


matter  that  might  be  made  in  the  federal  agency  the  final  decision 
future.  The  validity  of  the  pub-  regarding  the  interpretation  and 
lication  of  legal  notices  cannot  construction  to  be  placed  upon  a 
be  made  to  depend  upon  such  ac-  state  statute.  It  would  nuke  the 


tiem  by  a  federal  agency. 

To  the  same  effect  was  a  com 


decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  conclusive  and 


k  T  W  * /**  m  *  ment  made  only  a  few  years  ago  binding  upon  the  state  Unemploy- 

^BWSDCLDBT  LfUCLltttCQttOtl  by  a  Michigan  court  in  relation  ment  Compensation  Commission. 

{Q  3  proyision  of  the  State  Un-  Such  authority  cannot  be  dele- 
By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray  employment  Act  in  that  state,  that,  gated  by  the  legislature.” 

“Employment  shall  not  include  There  is  a  distinction,  this  court 
A  Michigan  statute  making  a  ture  regulations  or  laws  of  Con-  any  service  not  included  as  em-  pointed  out,  between  the  delega- 
x>nd-class  mail  piermit  a  quali-  gress  the  force  and  effect  of  state  ployment”  under  the  FSSA.^  tion  of  the  power  to  make  a  law 

ation  of  newspapers  for  the  pub-  laws  is  unconstitutional.  Holding  here  as  it  did  in  the  and  the  delegation  of  the  authority 


second-class  mail  permit  a  quali-  gress  the  force  and  effect  of  state  ployment”  under  the  FSSA. 
fication  of  newspapers  for  the  pub-  laws  is  unconstitutional.  Holding  here  as  it  did  i 

lication  of  municipal  legal  notices  This  statute  would  make  a  part  recent  newspaper  qualifii 


This  statute  would  make  a  part  recent  newspaper  qualification  to  enforce  it.  To  a  law  that  dele- 


was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  of  state  law  any  change  of  postal  case,  the  court  said: 


gates  its  execution  no  valid  objec- 


Supreme  Court  of  that  state  a  few  regulations  as  to  second-class  mail 
weeks  ago. 

This  statute  provided  in  part. 

‘The  term  newspaper  as  used  ...  * » 
relative  to  the  publication  of  a 
notice  of  any  kind  shall  be  con- 
sidered  to  refer  only  to  a  news-  i* 

paper  .  .  .  which  shall  have  been  '!  ¥I'7'.r» 

admitted  by  the  United  States  \  ff  €  ffD  w* 

Post  Office  Department  for  trans-  ]i 

mission  as  mail  matter  of  the 

second-class.  ...”  i*  ^ 

The  Dearborn  (Mich.)  hide-  [  ¥0  TlTtU 

pendent  had  sued  for  a  judgment 
that  the  Dearborn  Guide,  a  week-  S 

ly  newspaper  of  that  city,  be  held  / 

not  qualified  to  contract  for  the  i* 

publication  of  official  notices  of  i '  O 

the  city  since  it  possessed  no  sec-  •  , 

ond-class  mail  permit,  notwith-  'i 

standing  that  its  bid  for  the  con-  S 

tract  for  such  publication  entitled  i* 

it  to  a  preference  over  the  Inde-  * 

pendent  in  the  contract  award.  [ 

The  publisher  of  the  Guide,  ^  , 

in  support  of  the  qualifications 

of  this  newspaper  to  undertake  ,•  _  ' 

such  a  contract,  contended  that  i*  IV” 

the  statute  was  unconstitutional  as  ^ 

a  delegation  of  legislative  author-  > 
ity,  adopting  as  it  did  rules  of  the  S 
Post  Office  Department  as  laws  for  / 

*l  The  Mutual  Lil 

a  newspaper  which  is  qualified  to  of  us.  And  becaui 

publish  lepl  notices  under  the  ]i  insurance  business 

laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  > 

said  the  court  in  its  determination  '*  ®  conduct  sur 

of  this  action.  More  particularly,  i'  holders,  our  own  b 

must  a  newspaper  in  order  to  qual-  <  ^  •  ..u  c  i 

ify  have  been  or  still  be  admitted  S 

by  the  United  States  Post  Office  \  salesmen  of  comp€ 

Department  for  transmission  as  From  our  policy 

mail  matter  of  the  second-class.  ('  a-  * 

The  requirement  of  this  statute  ([  offer.  Our  emp 

of  admission  by  the  Post  Office  working  condition! 

Department  as  second-class  mail  u 

matter  would  make  the  validity  ]>  benefit.  We  invite 

of  the  publication  of  legal  notices  (*  Home  Office  activ 

depend  upon  the  future  as  well  as  i;  are  welcome 

the  present  regulations  of  the  <,  . 

United  States  Post  Office  Depart-  These  periodic  s 

ment.  In  that^  respect  it  offends  policyholders  and 

the  state  constitution  which  pro- 
vides,  “The  legislative  power  of  i* 

the  State  of  Michigan  is  vested  in  j 

a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen-  w«*thei*  st»« 

tatives.” 

This  statute  unlawfully  attempts  ]• 
to  delegate  to  the  Post  Office  De-  i*  |(^ 

partment  the  determination  of  the  ([  l|_J 

qualifications  of  a  newspaper  to 

publish  legal  notices.  State  legis-  '»  MX _ 1 

latures  cannot  delegate  their  sov-  '•  fli 

ereign  powers  to  the  Federal  Gov-  |*  HI 

ernment.  While  a  statute  may  (*  H|_^ 

adopt  existing  statutes,  rules  or 
regulations  of  Congress  by  refer- 
ence,  one  that  attempts  to  give  fu- 


“It  attempts  to  delegate  to  a  tion  can  be  made. 


We  go  OUT  OF  OUR  WAY 

to  find  the  facts 
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At  The  Mutual  Life  we  are  very  anxious  to  know  what  people  really  think 
of  us.  And  because  public  confidence  is  important  to  the  success  of  a  life 
insurance  business-  -we  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  out. 

We  conduct  surveys  among  different  groups  of  people  . .  .  our  policy¬ 
holders,  our  own  home  office  employees,  branch  office  employees  and  sales¬ 
men  out  in  the  field.  We  even  solicit  the  opinions  of  strangers,  such  as  the 
salesmen  of  competing  life  insurance  companies  and  the  general  public. 

From  our  policyholders  we  seek  opinions  on  the  quality  of  the  services 
we  offer.  Our  employees  have  a  chance  to  tell  us  what  they  think  about 
working  conditions  and  the  various  personnel  programs  carried  on  for  their 
benefit.  We  invite  our  salesmen  to  comment  on  virtually  every  phase  of 
Home  Office  activity  because  their  criticism  or  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  are  welcome. 

These  periodic  surveys  help  direct  our  efforts  to  improve  service  to  our 
policyholders  and  the  public. 

WEATHER  STAR  ATOP  OUR  HOME  OFFICE  -  FLASHES  OFFICIAL  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
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If  you  drive  a  car,  a  truck  or  a  bus — 
You're  in  the  middle  of  the  world's  biggest  squeeze. 


You  know  what  they  say  .  , 

"TAe  U.S.A.'s  a  nation  on  wheels** 

No  argument  there.  Fifty  million  motor  vehicles— 
all  trying  to  get  somewhere— certainly  makes  us 
a  nation  on  wheels. 

Trouble  is— we’re  trying  to  roil  those  vehicles  over  main 
roads  designed  for  less  than  half  the  traffic. 

So,  from  coast  to  coast,  you’re  in  the  middle  of 
the  world’s  biggest  squeeze. 

Millions  of  times  a  day,  the  wheels  of  our  vehicles  are 
stopped  dead.  IxKked  in  the  greatest  traffic  jam  on  earth. 

And  as  it  gets  worse  instead  ofHietter,  the  toll  of  deaths, 
injuries  and  accidents  is  rocketing  to  shockihg  levels. 
What’s  the  answer,  then.’  Stop  building  cars,  trucks 
"N.  and  busses.’  Naturally  not.  Unless  we  want 
^  \  to  halt  all  progress. 

^  )  The  answer  is  adequate  highways  to  keep 

2s  J  pace  with  our  growth.  Highways 

designed  for  today’s  modern  vehicles. 
Main  roads  that  let  us  move  the  way  we 
'  ^  want  to  move— comfortably,  at  reasonable 

\  speeds,  in  safety.  Main  roads  that  give  us 

I  ]  7^  a  reasonable  return  on  our  investment. 

y  Highways  that  let  us  get  the  most  for  the 

'  billions  of  dollars  we  put  into  our  cars, 

P  trucks  and  busses. 

We  have  the  world’s  finest  highway 
departments;  the  world’s  most  efficient 
road-building  industry;  and  we  assess 
motor  vehicles  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
world’s  most  modern  highway  system. 

If  we  all  get  together  and  plan  for  action— 
for  highway  improvement— tor  roads 
we  can  «5e— we’ll  get  them.  But  it  needs 
everybody  who  uses  the  highways. 

And  that’s  just  about  all  of  us. 


It  Con  Be  Done  By  Making  os  o  Notionol  ond  Stote  Project— Adequote  Roods 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C 


Our  Defense  Program  Faces 


A  major  crisis  will  soon  confront  our 
defense  program. 

It  is  not  a  crisis  in  raw  materials.  To  find 
enough  materials,  from  steel  to  cobalt,  for  de¬ 
fense  production  is  a  serious  problem.  But  it 
is  one  that  is  being  solved. 

It  is  not  a  crisis  in  manpower.  Shortages 
of  workers  with  special  skills  hamper  produc¬ 
tion,  but  these  shortages  are  being  relieved, 
slowly. 

It  is  not  a  crisis  in  manufacturing  capac- 
ity.  American  industry’s  record-breaking  ex¬ 
pansion  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  keeping 
abreast  of  defense  needs. 

The  coming  crisis  will  be  one  of  finance. 

It  will  rise  from  our  failure  to  provide  the 
means  to  PAY  FOR  the  defense  program  we 
now  have  under  way. 

A  $15  Billion  Deficit? 

Congress  has  approved  a  defense  program 
which  is  scheduled  to  raise  total  federal  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  year  from  June,  1952,  to  June,  1953, 
to  somewhere  between  $85  and  $90  bilhon. 
Additional  appropriations  for  more  air  power 
and  atomic  development,  which  are  now  pro¬ 
posed,  would  add  several  billion  dollars. 

But  Congress  has  not  approved  a  tax  plan 
to  match  such  spending.  With  the  new  levies 
enacted  in  this  session,  tax  collections  during 
the  1952-53  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  fall 
somewhere  between  $70  and  $75  billion.  That 
would  be  roughly  $15  billion  short  of  balancing 
the  budget.  If  the  defense  program  is  expanded, 
the  deficit  will  be  that  much  greater. 

We  have  not  yet  felt  the  impact  of  the  crisis 
that  would  accompany  a  federal  deficit  of  this 


magnitude.  Federal  tax  collections  currently 
are  big  enough  to  balance  federal  expenditures. 
But  the  defense  program  is  scheduled  to  boost 
the  annual  rate  of  federal  expenditures  $25 
billion  in  the  next  year. 

To  Meet  the  Crisis 

By  January  the  crisis  will  be  clearly  in  sight. 

Then  the  President  will  present  his  budget. 
After  that.  Congress  must  act  to  close  the  broad 
gap  between  government  income  and  govern¬ 
ment  spending.  If  it  fails  to  do  that,  the  whole 
defense  program  will  be  menaced  by  weakness 
in  its  financial  foundations.  That  weakness 
might  well  take  the  form  of  another  destructive 
wave  of  inflation. 

We  have  three  ways  to  meet  this  crisis. 

The  best  approach,  of  course,  is  to  cut  unes¬ 
sential  expenditures.  That  can  make  a  real  dent 
in  the  deficit.  The  second  is  to  collect  more 
taxes.  The  third,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  to  have  the  federal  government  meet 
its  deficit  by  going  deeper  into  debt.  Borrow¬ 
ing,  which  might  feed  inflation,  can  easily  lead 
to  disaster. 

Near  Income  Tax  Limits 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  raise  taxes  to  meet 
the  deficit  merely  by  increasing  further  the 
rates  on  corporations  and  on  persons  in  the 
upper  income  brackets.  Congress  has  about 
scraped  the  bottom  of  that  barrel. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  said  as  much 
in  reporting  this  year’s  tax  bill.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  that  it  had  “serious  doubts  as  to 
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a  Crisis  *  *  * 


the  feasibility  of  raising  any  substantial  addi- 
'•  tional  amounts  of  revenue  from  income  tax 
^  sources.”  The  Committee  observed  that  recent 

^  tax  legislation  brings  the  burdens  of  most  cor¬ 

porate  and  individual  income  taxpayers  close 
to  the  World  War  II  peaks,  and  actually  carries 
the  rates  paid  by  many  taxpayers  above  those 
peaks. 

Our  ramshackle  federal  tax  system  must  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  in  order  to  broaden  the 
t.  tax  base  if  it  is  to  produce  more  revenue  — 

i  without  doing  much  more  harm  than  good. 

3  The  shocking  fact  is  that  no  one  seems 

3  ready  to  act  along  any  line  that  might  en- 

3  able  us  to  surmount  the  crisis. 

0 

That  fact  of  itself  aggravates  the  coming 
crisis.  And  next  year’s  presidential  election 
doesn’t  make  it  any  easier  to  move  effectively. 


same  urgent  need  to  get  under  way  the  spade 
work  that  is  required. 

And  if  —  as  a  last  miserable  expedient  —  we 
decide  to  let  the  federal  government  drift 
deeper  into  debt,  it  must  have  a  well-developed 
program  of  borrowing  from  individuals  and 
other  investors,  such  as  insurance  companies, 
rather  than  from  the  commercial  banks.  Bor¬ 
rowing  from  commercial  banks  might  speedily 
translate  the  deficit  into  more  and  more  price 
infiation.  No  adequate  program  of  borrowing 
from  savings  is  now  in  sight. 

Now  Is  the  Time 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  international 
relations  may  improve  sufficiently  to  make  it 
safe  for  us  to  slow  down  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
gram.  If  that  should  happen,  the  fiscal  crisis 
would  not  be  so  critical.  But  that  kind  of  good 
fortune  has  been  notably  absent  in  recent  years. 

Lenin,  patron  saint  of  Communism,  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  to  destroy  a  po¬ 
litical  and  social  system  such  as  ours  “you 


Both  parties  will  shrink  even  more  than  nor¬ 
mally  from  backing  any  program  that  might 
irritate  any  considerable  number  of  voters. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  crisis  on  the  tax  front 
in  an  orderly  way,  the  technical  work  should 
be  in  progress  right  now.  To  a  large  extent  it 
is  being  ignored. 

If  we  are  to  enforce  the  vitally  essential  pro¬ 
gram  of  government  economy,  there  is  the 


must  debauch  its  money.’* 

We  shall  set  democracy  to  digging  its  own 
grave  if,  through  our  preoccupation  with  poli¬ 
tics  during  the  presidential  campaign,  we  pave 
the  way  for  further  debauchery  of  our  money. 

If  we  really  want  to  avert  that  disaster,  now 
is  the  time  for  us  to  get  going. 

Once  the  crisis  is  upon  us,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Additional  reprintg  of  this  message  are  available  gratis.  Permission 
is  also  freely  extended  to  newspapers,  companies,  associations  or 
individuals  to  quote  from  or  reprint  all  or  parts  of  the  text  — with 
or  without  credit  mention. 
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SLIDE  RULE  ARTISTS 

WHAT  happens  when  you  use  a  slide  rule 

to  enlarge  a  small  figure  to  a  much 
larger  one?  If  your  base  figure  is  wrong, 
the  error  will  be  multiplied  in  the  result. 
And.  as  we  pointed  out  last  week  in  dis¬ 
cussing  NBC’s  “Guaranteed  Audience  Atten- 
tention”  plan,  if  the  base  figure  is  subject 
to  many  variables  then  the  projected  result 
will  be  erroneous  and  misleading. 

Researchers,  in  using  slide  rules  to  pro¬ 
ject  small  audience  samples  into  blue  sky 
figures,  can  rig  the  answers  almost  any  way 
they  want  to  by  “fixing”  that  base  figure. 
In  fact,  research  can  be  used  improperly  to 
“prove”  almost  anything  you  want  to  prove. 

Take  the  Advertising  Research  Bureau, 
Inc.,  which  has  just  released  a  “study”  de¬ 
signed  to  show  that  advertising  money  spent 
in  radio  pulls  more  people  into  retail  stores 
and  sells  more  goods  than  an  equal  amount 
of  money  spent  in  newspapers.  ARBI  says 
that  in  18  months  100  retailers  have  made 
this  check.  Fifty  of  the  studies  have  been 
compiled  in  a  booklet  which  shows  that  radio 
outpulled  and  outsold  newspapers.  Why  were 
only  50  of  the  100  studies  used?  Were  the 
i>ther  50  not  so  favorable  to  radio? 

We  ask  that  question  because  of  a  few 
facts  an  E  &  P  reporter  uncovered  about  the 
surveys.  Here  is  what  he  wrote  (Nov.  24, 
page  54): 

“A  point  that  is  not  stressed  is  that  in¬ 
variably  the  store  spent  its  entire  newspaper 
test  budget  in  one  day,  either  as  separate 
copy  or  as  part  of  departmental  copy,  where¬ 
as  it  spread  the  radio  money  over  three  days. 

“Mr.  Sweeney  (Kevin  B.  Sweeney,  general 
promotion  and  sales  manager  of  ARBI)  ad¬ 
mitted  that  newspapers  were  ‘overwhelming 
leaders’  the  first  day;  then  tapered  off,  while 
radio  built  up  to  the  third  day.  In  one  case 
where  all  radio  money  was  spent  in  one  day, 
radio  petered  out  rapidly  whereas  newspapers 
continued  to  pull. 

“Radio  experienced  another  ‘bad’  reaction 
when  the  merchant  lumped  three  special 
items  in  his  spot  announcements,  just  as  he 
did  in  his  newspaper  copy.  The  best  record 
is  made  by  radio  when  a  single  item  is 
plugged  at  any  one  broadcast.” 

So,  you  see,  the  ARBI  study  which  will 
be  used  by  radio  stations  to  sell  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  leaves  a  lot  of  questions  hanging  in 
the  air  about  that  “base”  figure.  Was  the 
newspaper  budget  a  special  allocation  for 
.idditional  test  space,  or  was  it  just  appor¬ 
tioned  out  of  the  regular  budget  for  a  part 
of  the  advertiser’s  regular  space  allotment? 
Was  the  newspaper  budget  spent  all  on  one 
day  while  radio  money  was  spread  over  sev¬ 
eral  days — and,  if  so,  why?  All  these  affect 
that  “sample”  to  which  the  slide  rule  was 
applied. 

Unlike  radio,  newspapers  do  not  need  a 
slide  rule  to  project  their  audience. 

They  know  what  their  audience  is  by  the 
number  of  people  who  buy  their  product 
every  day.  They  know  this  because  their 
figures  are  audit^,  and  there  are  no  projec¬ 
tions. 

In  fact,  newspapers  are  the  “biggest  show 
on  earth,”  the  only  show  that  draws  over 
53,000,000  customers  to  the  box  office  every 
day — and  they  can  prove  it.  The  product  is 
sold,  the  money  is  in  the  till,  the  figures  are 
audited. 


Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished:  but  the  seed  of  the 
righteoas  shall  be  delivered. 

Proverbs,  XI;  21. 


AFGHANISTANISM 

AT  THE  1948  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Slociety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
spoke  as  follows  as  a  member  of  an  “editorial 
page  panel”: 

“The  tragic  fact  is  that  many  an  editorial 
writer  can’t  hit  a  short-range  target.  He’s 
hell  on  distance.  .And  there’s  a  lot  that  is 
comfortable  about  this  di.stance.  It  takes 
guts  to  dig  up  the  dirt  on  the  sheriff,  or  to 
expose  a  utility  racket,  or  to  tangle  with  the 
governor.  They  all  bite  back,  and  you  had 
better  know  your  stuff. 

“But  you  can  pontificate  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Afghanistan  in  perfect  safety.  You 
have  no  fanatic  Afghans  among  your  readers. 
Nobody  knows  any  more  about  the  subject 
than  you  do,  and  nobody  gives  a  damn.” 

The  subject  arises  again  in  a  symposium 
on  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  prepared  for 
The  Masthead,  publication  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  wrote: 

“On  the  basis  of  a  limited  cross-section,  I 
found  that  the  subject  of  letters  divided  up 
roughly  in  these  proportions:  local  and  state, 
65%;  national,  20%;  international,  5%; 
general,  10%. 

“The  editorials  on  these  same  pages  showed 
this  distribution  of  subjects:  local  and  state, 
20%;  national.  40%;  international.  25%; 
general,  15%. 

“It  is  evident  that  most  of  us  who  write 
editorials  choose  subjects  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  subjects  chosen  by  writers  of  letters 
to  the  editor. 

“I  would  never  suggest  that  editors  should 
slavishly  follow  the  pattern  of  interests  dis¬ 
played  by  their  correspondents.  .  .  . 

“I  submit,  however,  that  something  is  out 
of  balance  when  writers  of  editorials  dwell 
most  heavily  on  subjects  least  discussed  by 
the  writers  of  letters,  and  pay  lea.st  attention 
to  the  letter  writers’  favorite  topics.” 

This  unquestionably  has  a  bearing  on  edi¬ 
torial  readership. 

Editors,  publishers,  editorial  writers,  etc., 
would  do  well  to  apply  this  comparison  to 
their  own  editorial  pages.  The  international 
and  national  scene  is  full  of  ideas,  topics, 
debates  worthy  of  editorial  comment.  But 
the  people,  the  readers,  are  most  interested 
in  what  immediately  affects  them. 

As  Mr.  Jones  said  in  1948:  “Unless  the 
editor  can  convince  his  readers  that  his  local 
ideas  are  worth  reading  he  is  not  going  to 
create  much  interest  in  his  long-distance  ob¬ 
servations.” 


EDI 


IN  THE  MIDDLE 

THE  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  announced  it  will  strictly  enforce  tht 
Communications  Act  which  spiecifically  for¬ 
bids  radio  stations  from  censoring  speeches 
made  by  political  candidates.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  ruled  that  the  communications  law 
prohibited  such  radio  censorship  even  if  the 
s-peech  was  libelous  on  the  ground  that  the 
radio  station  was  not  responsible  for  what 
the  candidate  said. 

State  libel  laws  make  no  such  exception. 
Radio  stations  are  caught,  therefore,  in  the 
middle  of  a  conflict  between  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  law.  The  Commission  has  warned  that 
it  “will  not  accept  the  plea  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  in  the  state  of  the  law  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  not  administering  the  law  as  we  read 
it.  Nor  will  we  accept  the  argument  that 
state  statutes  or  common  law  on  the  subject 
of  libel  in  some  way  supplant  or  modify  the 
unqualified  pronouncement  of  (Congress  on 
the  ase  of  the  interstate  facilities  of  radio 
by  candidates  in  making  political  broadcasts." 

This  is  a  ridiculous,  not  to  mention  a 
dangerous,  situation.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  the  members  of  Congress  intended  to 
set  political  candidates  aside  in  a  special  class 
privileged  to  commit  libel  on  the  air.  (Cer¬ 
tainly,  Ck>ngress  did  not  imply  that  radio 
stations,  or  any  communications  medium, 
should  be  declared  immune  from  libel  action, 
Therefore,  why  did  it  authorize  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  a  libel? 

The  Cksmmuniciitions  Act  needs  amending, 
and  fast,  before  the  candidates  take  to  the 
air  for  the  next  election. 

WEBSTER'S  'EDITORIAL' 

IN  contrast  to  the  first  comment  of  a  retired 
editor  of  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  who  said  the  dictionary  simply 
tried  to  “register  the  meaning”  of  words  and 
“couldn’t  help”  what  people  think  of  journal¬ 
ists,  the  G.&C.  Merriam  Co.,  publishers,  has 
seated  that  the  disparaging  definition  of  “jour¬ 
nalistic”  was  unfortunate  and  promised  a 
review.  The  definition  was  brought  to  light 
by  criticism  from  the  national  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  Webster’s  definition 
comes  under  the  heading  of  “editorial  com¬ 
ment”  which  was  not  only  unfair  but  unsub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  facts.  Unless  the  ex-New 
York  newspaperman  who  contributed  to  the 
phraseology  was  a  disgruntled  ex-ex-newspa¬ 
perman,  he  should  have  known  better.  And 
the  editors  of  the  dictionary  should  not  have 
permitted  their  columns  to  be  used  in  an 
editorial  manner. 

We  are  glad  that  future  editions  Will  prob¬ 
ably  carry  a  corrected  definition.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  dictionaries  are  used  for  years  be¬ 
fore  they  are  replaced  so  that  the  erroneou' 
definition  will  be  in  print  for  some  time. 

MEMO  TO  ITU  MEMBERS 

JUSTT  a  reminder  to  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union: 

With  another  $100,000  advanced  to  Uni¬ 
typo,  you  and  your  union  are  now  “in  the 
hole”  to  the  tune  of  $3,250,000.  It  goes  up 
almost  every  month. 

That  sum  now  represents  an  outright  con- 
contribution  of  about  $40  per  ITU  member. 

OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  1  195' 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Arthi/r  R.  Ford,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
has  been  elected  one  of  the  two 
honorary  life  members  of  the  75- 
member  Parliament  Press  Gallery 
in  Ottawa.  Mr.  Ford,  who  was 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press 
in  1942-44,  has  served  with  the 
Gallery  dating  back  to  1909,  when 
he  represented  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Telegram. 

♦  ♦ 

John  Mather  Lupton,  34-year- 
old  owner  of  the  John  Mather 
Lupton  Co.,  New  York  industrial 
advertising  agency,  and  a  resident 
of  Weston,  Conn.,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  U.  S.  Senate 
from  Connecticut  in  the  1952 
election. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont,  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Center,  a  child-care  agency. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Emma  G.  McKinney,  co¬ 
publisher  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  was 
honored  on  her  80th  birthday  at 
a  reunion  dinner  of  present  and 
past  Argus  staff  members. 

*  *  m 

Carroll  Binder,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  editorial  editor, 
has  been  appointed  representative 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  on  the  American 
Council  of  UNESCO.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

♦  *  * 

Emerson  Edwards,  publisher 
of  the  Troup  (Tex.)  Banner,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Governmental  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Hartford  for 
a  five-year  term. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Haas,  publisher  of  the 
North  Bend  (Ore.)  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
North  Bend  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  will  take  office  in  De¬ 
cember. 

*  «  « 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
been  selected  as  this  year’s  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Medal  Citizen 
Award  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  The  award  was 
given  to  the  newspaperman  “be¬ 
cause  of  his  high  ideals,  outstand¬ 
ing  citizenship  and  patriotism.’’ 

«  #  St 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Hartford 
chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 


boNN  L.  Bonham,  editor  of  the 
Sweet  Home  (Ore.)  New  Era,  has 
been  released  from  active  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps  after  near¬ 
ly  a  year  in  Korea  as  a  Marine 
combat  correspondent  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  post  after  a  month’s 
vacation.  Warren  Mack  has  been 
serving  as  editor. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Neal  Butler  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  Also  new  in  the 
circulation  department  is  Esther 
Burton. 

*  *  • 

John  Molitor  has  been  named 
assistant  manager  of  the  adjust¬ 
ing  bureau  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
auditing  department,  and  Ardath 
Lilystrand  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  adjusting  phone- 


WlLLIAM  J.  Gillerlain  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Parade  magazine  to  represent  it 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  C^hicago.  Mr. 
Gillerlain  leaves  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  after  six  years  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  in  Chicago. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Cannon,  Mc- 
Alester  (Okla.)  News-Capital  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  staff  member  for 
the  last  seven  years,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  devote  her  time  to  house¬ 
keeping.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Nancy  Robertson. 

♦  ♦  # 

Don  Blenkinson  has  become 
assistant  to  the  head  of  the  audit¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

if  *  * 

Arnold  G.  Gittleman  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  Modern  Bride  magazine,  a 
Ziff-Davis  publication. 


H.  M.  Eduak,  formerly  manager 
of  radio  station  CJKL,  Kirkland 
Lake.  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  sales  manager 
of  Thomson  Dailies,  Toronto,  af¬ 
filiated  newspaper  group. 

♦  ♦ 

Charles  G.  Fenn,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  for  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

David  Martin,  former  copy- 
reader  on  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinef,  and  Myron  Kopp- 
LEMAN,  former  sports  writer  for 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  have  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

#  ^ 

Nelson  Ober,  a  journalism 

graduate  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  at  Lawrence,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan,  succeeding 
Frank  Colohan,  who  has  become 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Davis,  Paxion  Davis, 
Richard  Wilson.  Woodetn,  B. 

Jones.  William  Robbins,  Margie 
Wren,  Nina  Davis  and  Mildred 
Sisson  are  recent  additions  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
T  imes-Dispatch. 

«  *  * 

Jeremiah  J.  Bresnahan,  who 
for  25  years  has  covered  the 
Chicopee  suburban  area  for  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
copydesk.  Leslie  V.  Bowler, 
forn>erly  city  hall  reporter,  has 
replaced  him  on  the  Chicopee 
beat. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Read  what  one  editor  says  about 

THE  BERRYS 

by  Carl  Grubert 


Editor  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  volun¬ 
teers  this  comment  on  a  recent 
THE  BERRYS  release: 


“How  delighted  we  were  to  see  this.  It  is  such  a  pleasant 
contrast  with  the  work  of  other  cartoonists  in  family  strips 
who  deal  cynically  with  marriage  and  belittle  the  head  of  the 
family. 

“We  trust  that  THE  BERRYS  will  continue  this  line  and 
make  it  even  stronger  so  that  children  reading  it  will  not  have 
disrespect  for  their  parents,  especially  ‘papa’.” 


I  Put  this  wholesome, 
I  humorous  comic  strip 
'  to  work  for  you!  Wire 
for  daily  and  Sunday 
samples,  terms  today! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
_ 


211  W.  Wockar  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 


editor  6.  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,  1951 


Wanna  start 
the  day  right? 

W'anna  smile? 
Chuehle?  IdMugh? 

You  need  only  to 
glance  at 

FERD’NAND 


and  the  quiet  little 
guy  will  send  your 
spirit  skyrocketing ! 


Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  samples  today! 
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PERSONAL 


lOM  RtiLLY.  Norfolk  (Va.)  GtOROE  Barton,  Minneapolis  Star  by  Gordon  Spear,  former 
Ledger-Dispatch  city  hall  reporter,  (Minn.)  Tribune  sports  columnist,  sports  editor, 
won  first  prize  of  $40  for  a  fea-  has  been  elected  first  vicepresident  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

continued  from  page  story  in  the  annual  promo-  of  the  National  Boxing  Associa-  Mary  Kellogg,  former  news 

tion  of  the  Community  Chest  by  tion.  He  is  rounding  out  his  editor  of  the  Kalispell  (Mont.) 


Miss  Suzanne  Echols 


He  is  rounding  out 

has  Norfolk  Newspapers.  Inc.  Georgi-  ninth  year  as  chairman  of  the  Daily  Inter-Lake,  has  joined  the 


joined  the  society  staff  of  the  anna  Talliaferro  and  Jack  Gon-  Minnesota  Boxing  Commission. 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News.  She  zales,  both  Norfolk  Virginian-  *  *  * 

formerly  worked  for  Radio  Station  Pilot  reporters,  won  prizes  of  $25  Mrs.  Jackie  Stonestreet  has 
WFBC  at  Greenville.  and  $10,  respectively.  The  stories  joined  the  staff  of  the  Winston- 

were  judged  by  John  Herchen-  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen- 


reportorial  staff  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 


Robert  H.  Hudson,  editor  of 
the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advo- 


Thaddeus  M.  Szetela,  former  ROEDER,  city  editor  of  the  Louis-  editorial  assistant,  sue-  cate,  a  semi-weekly,  was  elected 


publisher  of  the  Chicopee  (Mass.)  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Herald,  has  joined  the  Holyoke  *  * 

(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  as  a  Donald  O.  Carlson,  staff  mem- 
contributing  writer  to  supplement  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 

Union-Bulletin  since  1949  and  its 


the  paper’s  regular  daily  coverage  union-^iiietin  since  ly^y  ana  its  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

of  the  neighboring  city  of  Chico-  was  elected  president  of  the  Mil¬ 

waukee  professional  chapter  of 


ceeding  Miss  Jane  Casstevens,  mayor  at  the  age  of  31.  The  new 
who  left  to  be  married.  mayor  is  the  son  of  Henry  H. 

Hudson,  publisher  and  owner, 

George  A.  Tracy,  city  editor 


pee 


since  1950,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  writer  for  Inside 
„  Michigan,  a  public  affairs  maga- 

Roberta  Aaooers,  1950  home  zine  in  Detroit 
economics  graduate  of  the  Uni-  *  *  ♦ 

versity  of  Washington,  has  joined  Josephine  Daniels  is  the  new 
Mary  Cullen  s  Clottage  staff  at  assistant  society  editor  of  the 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  She  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bul- 
is  the  daughter  of  ^  Maurene  letin.  She  replaces  Carol  Lund, 
Kelly,  home  economics  director  now  handling  publicity  for  CARE 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel-  jn  Seattle,  Wash. 
ligencer. 


years  ago,  was  connected 
Scrifjps-Howard  newspapers. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club.  He  succeeds  George 
W.  WoLPERT,  public  relations 
counsel. 


Wedding  Bells 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

n»  OUtM  PMiiktr/  and  Aittriisn/ 


Marie  Forshauo,  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  •  Democrat 
feature  department,  and  Lloyd 
Jay  Green,  of  the  news  staff, 
Mrs.  Betty  Wills,  woman’s  Nov,  18. 
editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her-  ’  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

aid  and  Sunday  Herald-Journal,  Miss  Pamela  Bedell,  reporter 
has  been  named  book  and  drama-  on  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
John  Ericksen  is  now  staff  Journal jsnd  Seminel,  to  Lieut. 

photographer  for  the  Walla  Walla  S  m  Milton  Owen  Paul,  U.  S. 

(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin.  He  re-  t°  I*'  •  * 

placed  Allen  D.  Krieg,  who  re-  »  s  1  s.  u- 

signed  to  enter  the  Harvard  Hendrix,  Ralph  L.  Armstrons,  Memphis 


With  which  h»  b«ii  mened;  The  jcmnieUn,  Universitv  School  of  Business  Ad-  Spartanburg  Joumal  textile  ^itor.  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  photogra- 

ministratiL  has  been  tr^sferr^d  to  the  Herald  pher.  and  Miss  Modyne  Cor- 

lUlor  k  Publiiher,  December  7,  H)0I;*Adver’ 

Fcbmarr  I,  1935.  Title*  Patent^  and 
Kaa&ured.  Cootenm  copyrighted  1951. 


Tag  Eorroc  A  PrautREn  Co.,  Inc. 
jAMca  Wuonr  Baown 
PrttUfut 


Gturrm  PiMumwit  Q/utr 
SerentacDth  Floor,  Time*  Tower 
ilnd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  3055  *  3055 

Rp»»*T  tj.  Biowi^  Eiitar;  Jbeomb  H. 
Walker  Uamatint  Editor;  Dwicnr  Bertel, 
Unratien  Editor;  JaiiEa  CoLURoa,  Rat 
u*nR,  Eewir  Rrolu  Robebt  B.  McIrttee, 


Henry  Green,  recently  of  the 
Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald,  is  now 
day  telegraph  editor  of  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 
Previously  he  was  on  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  and  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 


Ed  Lundy  is  now  agricultural 

uim  Fawiit  K.O..  R  _ _ -  and  foods  processing  writer  for 

u*nR,  KEwiR  iCROLu  KoBEBT  B.  McIrttee,  ,,  ,,,  ,,  on  the  sport 

Ftohvtt;  JoaiAB  B.  Keeret,  Morkrtint  and  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-  X  ^ 

Erirortk  Jfanagrr;  Jaret  HAatETT,  Likrarian.  Bulletin.  He  Went  tO  the  paper 

Jdorrtinnt  Preductien  Monaitr;  Wu.  L.  for  which  he  WaS  Serving  in  Rich- 
Ro»*»t  p.  land  (Atomic  City). 

Jot,  Dtrrctv  of  Cwcidation;  Gboboe  H.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Steatb,  Ctrtultuion  Managtr;  Evbltk  Z. 

^>loiat,  ClasHfitd  Manottr. _  H.  VaNCE  ORCHARD,  formerly 

n« ""pfrrrbLT"  Washington  ^^erb^rt  Johnson. 

IdEtrototitan  m3-ot24-t)S2S.  newspapers,  IS  the  new  Blue 

ChtcAi*  Bortttu,  gJO  Loudon  Guoroout  ii  Mountain  regional  news  editor  of 
Atrid^  ^^^60  Norik  Mj^itan  Avr.,  Cki-  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
toso  I,  lU.  TcL  STate  3-4898-99;  Georoe  A. 


and  succeeded  on  the  Journal  by  rinne  Brasher,  Nov.  8. 

Hugh  Finch.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Milton  R.  Britten,  Memphis 

Stuart  S.  Taylor,  Sunday  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar  editorial 

editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  staff,  and  Miss  Virginu  Ann 
Bulletin,  has  been  elected  to  the  Butler,  Nov.  11. 
board  of  governors  of  the  Penn-  •  a  * 

sylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  J.  Arthur  Wood,  editorial  car- 

*  *  *  toonist  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

Eddie  McCabe,  formerly  of  the  News  Leader,  to  Miss  Sally  Hall 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  is  now  Van  Dyke,  in  Petersburg.  Va., 
on  the  sport  staff  of  the  Montreal  Nov.  10. 


Miss  Sally  Gay  McCreery 
has  assumed  the  writing  of  the 
weekly  movie  column  and  other 


Births 


Bbarbbrbubc,  Editor;  Habbt  K.  Blace, 
Adoortuint  Rtfrrsenlotiot. 


Tom  Simmons,  night  news  edi- 
movie  news  for  the  Greenville  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 

(S.  C.)  News.  She  succeeded  and  his  wife,  Jean,  travel 

news  writer  on  the  News,  became 
parents  of  a  girl,  Susan  Adelaide 
Elvon  L.  Howe  has  been  ap-  Simmons,  Nov.  2.  ^ 
pointed  Sunday 


editor 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


of  the 


Miss  Mabel  Morton  has  re- 


Dean  Holmes,  publisher  of  the 
Sheridan  (Ore.)  Sun  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  recently  became  parents 


Pkilodrlpkto  Bwrau,  104^  Coiumrreial  Trust 

Sts.,  PkiUdeipkia  3,  joined  the  Staff  of  the  La  Grande  Sam  (Chick)  Feldman,  sports  * 

Po.  T«l.  RlttenhouM  6-4582.  Io*eph  W  \  r  •  .  j-.  r  p  .  /n  \  t  -L  Of  3  daughter,  MaRY  LOUISE,  bom 

DBa«,R«Ti.  ^  ^  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer  as  society  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trib-  .nniv^r^rv  her 

Porifir  dkaw  o^wi^Ei  I  Watbow'  Mills  ^^itor  after  an  absence  of  12  une  and  Sunday  Scrantonian,  was 
5*^*2  Sr»  Ffo«fii«*  4.  Tel.  Gar6*id  1-7950.  years.  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonal 

dSSu,  a*^ot^'sI2^‘Y  ^  ,  dinner  Nov.  27,  the  occasion 

-■  ~  ■  Everett  (jIven,  copyboy  for  being  his  30th  anniversary  as  a 


on  the  birthday  anniversary  of  her 
father. 


BUt.,  Son  Proncisio  4.  Tel.  Garieid  1-7^;  C'VbKtil  LjivtN,  copyooy  lor 
WHskirt  BouUvord,  Los  AnttUs  3.  Tel.  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  has 


Daakirk  8-4151. 
London,  "Entlond  Ofsn 


j  - -  Allar  Delator*, 

^■aobb:  19  Dorcktsur  Court,  MuswtU 

Bill,  London,  N.  10.  ~  _ 

Fronot,  Sdilm,  G.  Ghoe^h,  ^ 


joined  the  copydesk  staff. 


sports  writer. 


krenae  de  Pari*,  Vincenne*  (Sane).  dopL. 
ot  EorroB  *  Puburbeb  are  arailable  at  the 


the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  is  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 


iBlonnatioa  Serrice,  30,  rue  Dupbot,  In  Paris  he  will  join  DaVID  EaKIN, 


Pari*  ^*r)  Fraaee. 

&arte  Mraber  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation*. 


and  was  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth  R. 
Pierce  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  David  Leland.  Mr.  Pierce 
*  *  *  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 

Ken  Johnson,  sports  editor  of  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 

„  .i,L _  n _ _  chief  of  the  United  Press  bureau 

in  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  position  of 
bureau  chief  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edward  G.  Joyner,  Jr.,  formerly 

who  vrill  return  with  him  in  De-  Minneapolis  (Minn.f  Tribune, 

cember  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Shires  at  ^^d  Mrs.  Smith  are  parents  of  a 

*  *  ♦  Richmond.  baby  boy. 

Mrs.  Pat  Seeger,  formerly  with  ♦  *  e  *  ♦  ♦ 

the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Ex-  Joe  A.  Renders,  former  news  Walter  Angrist,  copyreader 

press  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  editor  of  tiie  Miles  City  (Mont.)  for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib- 

News,  has  joined  the  La  Grande  Daily  Star,  has  joined  the  copy-  une,  and  Mrs.  Angrist  have  an- 

(Ore.)  Evening  Observer  as  city  desk  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  nouiiced  the  birth  of  a  son,  their 

editor.  Tribune.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  second. 


son  of  Wallace  Eakin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Democrat-Herald, 


Robert  T.  Smith,  reporter  for 
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The  advertisement  shown 
here  is  appearing  currently  in 
Printers’  Ink  and  Advertising 
Agency. 

Reason  is  we  want  all  agency 
men  to  know  how  Service-Ads 
are  becoming  increasingly 
helpful  to  time  buyers  and 
media  directors. 

•  *  • 

lb  help  you  make  these 
Service-Ads  of  maximum 
usefulness  to  buyers  (and  so 
of  maximum  effectiveness) 
we  have  interviewed  scores  of 
media  people  and  advertising 
managers ...  to  find  out  how 
they  buy  newspaper  space, 
what  kind  of  information 
is  most  valuable  to  them. 

The  results  of  these  inter¬ 
views,  as  published  in  monthly 
bulletins,  are  available  to 
1  newspaper  publishers  and 
I  their  representatives.  If  you’d 
1  like  to  see  them,  ask  us  for 
I  “HOW  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  IS 
I  BOUGHT.”  They’re  free. 


.  WALTER  E.  BOTTHOF,  Publisher 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Miss  Eff  Whittington,  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor  of  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  joined  Spadea,  Inc., 
New  York,  in  charge  of  copy  on 
fashion  accounts,  on  Dec.  1. 

ifi  if.  if. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Holton 
Bull,  formerly  with  the  AP  in 
Indianapolis  and  later  managing 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  was  ordained  to  the  Sacred 
Order  of  Deacons  in  Wichita  on 
Nov.  23. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Helen  Louise  Greeley, 
formerly  a  staff  reporter  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  has 
joined  the  publicity  department  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Donahue  MbcMasters, 
for  the  last  three  years  editor  of 
the  Home  Magazine,  a  Sunday 
supplement  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  previously  with  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
has  become  building  editor  of 
House  Beautiful,  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  B.  Goodman,  a  former 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
district  representative  for  New 
England  of  the  Oil  Industry  In¬ 
formation  Committee. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  O’Sullivan,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  is  now  on  duty  in  Italy 
for  the  U.  S.  State  Department. 

if  if  if 

Mrs.  Mary  Hobar,  whose  last 
newspaper  connection  was  as  a 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  is 
now  promotion  director  for  the 
Cambria  County  War  Memorial 

Arena,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mrs.  Hobar 
earlier  held  down  a  county  desk 
for  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  before  that  was  with  the 

Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  T elegraph . 

if  it 

Eugene  Januzzi,  assistant  movie 
and  drama  critic  at  the  Pitts- 


John  W.  Henderson,  former 
Des  Moines  newspaperman,  is 
now  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  as  press 
officer  and  a  secretary-consul. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  a  former  news 
director  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association. 

*  *  « 

Leonard  S.  Zahn,  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Boston,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  New  York  public  relations 
firm  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates. 

*  *  * 

Jimmy  Thompson,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont  and  newspaper¬ 
man  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Rock  Hill.  S.  C., 
is  now  editing  a  locally-produced 
pocket-size  picture  magazine. 
Winks,  at  Greenville. 

if  if  if 

Chester  Harris,  veteran  re¬ 
write  man  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  has  resigned  to  head  a 
public  relations  set-up  for  the  law 
firm  of  Margiotti  &  Casey. 

*  ♦  * 

Howard  Back,  former  reporter 
for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and 
radio  news  editor  for  stations  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  has  joined 
the  ^itorial  staff  of  Telenews 
Productions,  working  on  televi¬ 
sion  newsreels,  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Back  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  Ohio  State 
in  September. 

if  if  i,i 

John  McCutcheon  Raleigh, 
former  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  been  named  as 
the  new  “Inside  Philadelphia  Re¬ 
porter’’  over  radio  station  KYW. 
He  replaces  Jerry  Warren. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Philip  H.  Willon,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and 
other  Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

■ 

Huth  Gets  P&G  Post 

Paul  Huth  has  been  named 
media  director  of  Procter  & 
Gamble.  He  will  be  responsible 


Seely  Dies  in  Crash; 
Publisher  oi  Weeklies 

Waverly,  N.  Y. — Hart  1.  Seely, 
Sr.,  64,  owner  and  publisher  of 
five  Western  New  York  weekly 
newspapers,  and  former  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association,  was  killed  Friday 
night,  Nov.  23,  in  a  two-car, 
•head-on  collision  near  Alpine, 
N.  Y. 

His  son.  Hart  1.  Seely,  Jr.,  37, 
who  was  riding  with  his  father, 
was  taken  to  Robert  Packer  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Sayre,  Pa. 

Papers  owned  by  Mr.  Seely 
were  the  Watkins  Review  in  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  the  Montour  Press  in 
Montour  Falls,  the  Spencer  Needle 
in  Spencer  and  the  Waverly  Sun 
and  Valley  News  in  Waverly. 

He  also  was  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Spence 
Glove  Co. 

([^faituarp 

Raymond  F.  McPartlin,  52, 
an  editor  and  a  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
for  28  years  and  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  night  editor  of  the  paper, 
Nov.  26. 

*  «  « 

Lloyd  Bowen  Norris,  71.  New 
York  Daily  News  photographer 
until  his  retirement  seven  years 
ago,  in  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla., 
Nov.  23. 

♦  ♦  >i< 

Abram  Ginsberg,  52,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y..  attorney,  and  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Elmira  (N. 
Y.)  Advertiser,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Erie  (Pa,)  Times  and  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  Nov.  24. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  W.  Williams,  64,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Lewin, 

Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New 

York  advertising  agency,  Nov. 

21. 

♦  *  # 

Miss  Marguerite  H.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  society  editor  of  the  Beaver 
Falls-New  Brighton  (Pa.)  News- 


N.  C.,  Nov.  16.  He  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1891,  subsequently  worked 
for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Times,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Sun  and  New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

Myron  K.  Myers,  64,  news 
editor  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times  for  more  than  26 
years  until  his  retirement  a  year 
ago.  He  went  to  Corvallis  from 
Portland  in  1923  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  newspaper  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  the 
late  C.  E.  Ingalls  until  their  re¬ 
tirement  in  1950.  In  addition  to 
his  widow,  he  is  survived  by  one 
son,  Bruce  K.  Meyers,  now  news 
editor  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  C.  Little,  81,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  representative, 
recently,  at  his  home  in  Kenil¬ 
worth,  Ill.  He  began  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  later  the  old  Chicago 
Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

William  Rufus  Scott,  64,  who 
started  his  newspaper  career  at 
the  age  of  18  with  the  old  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Evening  Sun  and  later 
worked  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  Washington  Star,  Chicago 
Post,  Washington  Herald,  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 
13. 

■!■  *  ♦ 

Robert  H.  Cain,  39,  account 
executive  with  Laughlin-Wilson- 
Baxter  &  Persons,  Dallas,  for  the 
last  six  years  and  formerly  for 
10  years  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Dalias  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  Nov.  19.  He  was  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  vicepresident  of  the  agency 
on  Dec.  1. 


In  Military  Service 

George  M inter,  former  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News  reporter,  is  tak¬ 
ing  basic  infantry  training  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.  C.  He  worked  on 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe  as  a 
civilian  for  a  time  after  leaving 
the  News. 

« 


burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  has  re-  for  buying  some  $30,000,000 
signed  to  join  the  advertising  staff  worth  of  space  and  time  of  the 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  company’s  printed  word,  radio  and 
Corp.  TV. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
Since  1893 

Layeiita:  Designs,  Specificetions  end  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Sfnichirel,  Meekenleel  and  Electrical  Engineering 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Maes. 


Tribune  since  1927,  Nov.  23. 

John  Jeffrey  Kerr,  74,  former 
financial  editor  and  librarian  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News- 
Herald,  recently. 

«  *  « 

Lou  Skuce,  65.  free-lance  car¬ 
toonist  who  was  working  on  car¬ 
toons  for  Bell  Syndicate,  New 
York,  at  his  home  in  Toronto, 
Dnt.,  Nov.  20.  Formerly  he 
worked  for  Ottawa  and  Toronto 
newspapers  and  he  painted  a 
humorous  mural  of  the  evolution 
of  newspapers  for  the  Toronto 
Men’s  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

William  K.  Wilcox,  75,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Elysian 
(Minn.)  Enterprise  for  50  years, 
recently. 

5?  ♦ 

Edwin  B.iorkman,  85,  Swedish- 
born  newspaperman,  poet  and 
critic,  at  his  home  in  Asheville, 


Robert  Pittman,  reporter  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
and  will  report  to  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station. 

♦  *  * 

Pfc.  Harold  A.  Montaine, 
former  sports  cartoonist  for  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  is 
now  stationed  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  Korea. 

*  *  0 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Callahan, 
formerly  staff  photographer  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  now 
stationed  with  the  86th  Fighter 
Squadron.  U.  S.  Air  Force,  in 
Germany. 

*  *  * 

Christian  Stevens,  former 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib¬ 
une,  is  taking  basic  training  at 
Camp  Roberts.  Calif. 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 


36  MILLION  TONS  THIS  YEAR  VS.  3  MILLION  TONS  LAST  YEAR. 

()\'erseas  exports  of  U.  S.  coal,  principally  to  Europe,  exceeded  24  million  net  tons  for 
the  first  9  months  this  year,  and  are  continuing  to  climb.  In  September,  overseas  coal 
loadings  passed  the  4-million-ton  mark.  The  total  for  the  year  is  now  expected  to  reach 
•36  million  net  tons  exported  to  destinations  overseas.  Last  year,  exports  overseas  of  U.  S. 
coal  amounted  to  less  than  3  million  tons.  The  enormous  difference  bespeaks  the  coal 
deficiencies  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries,  which  the  United  States  is  being  called  upon 
to  mak(‘  up. 

TVA’S  NEW  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANTS  TO  BURN  COAL. 

T\'.A  is  embarking  upon  a  construction  program  designed  to  double  its  electric  power 
capacity.  .At  present  only  about  14  per  cent  of  T\^A  power  comes  from  steam-generating 
plants;  the  rest  is  water  power.  But  of  the  new  capacity  aggregating  almost  3  million 
kilowatt-hours  which  are  to  be  added  in  the  next  2  years,  about  2  million  will  be  steam- 
capacity  fueled  with  coal.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  vetoed  a  gas  pipeline 
proposal  that  was  intended  to  supply  natural  gas  as  part  of  the  fuel  for  TVA’s  huge  new 
plant  now  being  built  at  Johnson\  ille,  Tenn.  The  FPC  held  that  the  coal  available  was 
ample. 

STEEL  CAPACITY  INCREASED  17  MILLION  TONS  A  YEAR. 

Since  Korea,  America  has  incr<-a.sed  its  steel  output  by  17  million  tons  a  year.  Only  part 
of  this  greater  capacity  is  due  to  new  steel  mills.  Much  of  the  increased  tonnage  has  come 
through  manufacturing  developments,  including  the  use  of  better  coking  coal.  Great 
ad\  ances  have  been  made  in  coal  preparation,  and  studies  show  that  this  better-prepared 
coal  produces  a  coke  that  makes  steel  faster  and  more  economically.  Other  coal  users, 
such  as  industrial  power  and  commercial  heating  plants,  have  also  increa.sed  their 
efficiency  and  economy  by  using  coal  specifically  tailored  for  their  needs  by  modern 
preparation  plants. 

FIRST  LIGNITE  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  OPENED. 

The  nation’s  first  lignite  research  laboratory  was  recently  opened  at  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota— forecasting  lignite’s  future  as  one  of  America’s  most  valuable  resources.  As 
better  ways  of  processing  and  utilizing  lignite  are  found,  lignite’s  importance  will  grow, 
both  as  a  fuel  and  as  a  source  of  synthetic  petroleum  products  and  chemicals.  North 
Dakota  alone  has  over  300  billion  tons  of  recu\  erable  lignite. 


The  1951  edition  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Annual  is 
just  off  the  press— authoritative,  complete,  factual 
—recognized  as  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  industrial 
publications.  If  you  haven’t  yet  received  yoiu 
copy,  write  today. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  D*partfn*nt  of  National  Coal  Aisodcrtlon 
320  Southorn  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SYNDICATES 


Post-Hall  to  Syndicate 
Sunday  ^Dennis* Strip 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

“DtNNis  rHE  Menace,”  hero 
of  the  humor  panel  of  the  same 
name,  will  be  featured  in  a  full- 
color  Sunday  page  starting  Jan. 
13,  Post-Hall  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  Sunday 
strip  is  being  introduced  at  the 
request  of  many  of  the  50-odd 
editors  now  using  the  daily  panel. 
It  will  be  available  in  half-page, 
one-third-page  and  tabloid  sizes. 

“Dennis,”  probably  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  various  comic 
strip  “poison  brats,”  was  intro- 
du<^  to  newspapers  via  Post- 
Hall  last  June.  Creator  of  the 
feature  is  Hank  King  Ketcham. 
who  uses  his  own  five-year-old 
son,  also  named  Dennis,  as  model 
and  inspiration  for  the  cartosm 
“menace.” 

The  real  Dennis  was  born  on 
Sept.  16,  1946,  and  is  described 
by  his  patient  parent  as  “a  tough 
hombre  from  the  start  and  there’s 
no  sign  of  it  letting  up."  Idea  for 
the  humor  panel,  or  at  least  for 
its  name,  came  from  Mrs. 
Ketcham,  who  came  up  with  it 
“one  evening,  following  our  usual 
bout  with  this  half-pint  outlaw. 
She  sank  into  an  easy  chair — 
completely  whipped — and  snarled 
something  to  the  effect  he  was 
sure  a  menace.  Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace,  she  mused.  ...  So  Dennis 
the  Menace  it’s  been  ever  since. 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Ketcham  con¬ 
tinues,  “Dennis  is  just  a  good,  lov¬ 
able,  wholesome  and  normal  kid 
(when  he’s  asleep),  and  we’ve 
heard  countless  stories  almost  as 
horrible  from  other  parents  with 


‘normal’  children.  This  is  my 
basis  for  the  idea  that  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  should  be  issued  to 
worthy  parents.  It  would  surely 
help  our  morale.” 

Mr.  Ketcham’s  morale  needs  no 
boosting  as  far  as  his  art  career 
is  concerned.  A  veteran  cartoon¬ 
ist  at  31,  his  work  has  appeared 
regularly  in  Collier's  and  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  which  pub¬ 
lished  his  series  about  a  little 
sailor,  “Half-Hitch,”  during  World 
War  II.  Before  serving  a  four- 
year  stretch  in  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Ketcham  worked  at  the  Walt 
Lantz  and  Walt  Disney  cartoon 
studios  in  Hollywood.  At  the 
latter  his  assignments  included 
work  on  “Pinocchio,”  “Fantasia” 
and  the  Donald  Duck  shorts. 

HT  Syndicate  to  Serialize 
Philbrick's  *I  Led  3  Lives' 

“I  Led  Three  Lives.”  Herbert 
.\.  Philbrick’s  account  of  nine 
years  of  undercover  work  for  the 
FBI  in  the  Communist  Party,  will 
be  syndicated  in  serial  form  early 
in  1952  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  Subtitled  “Citizen, 
‘Communist.’  Counterspy,”  the 
story  is  to  be  published  in  book 
form  next  February  by  McGraw- 
Hill. 

Divided  into  17  1,000-word  in¬ 
stallments,  the  newspaper  series 
will  give  a  day-by-day  account  of 
Mr.  Philbrick’s  activities  in  “Pro- 
4.”  an  elite  Communist  Party 
group.  The  young  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  executive  rose  higher  in  the 
Communist  Party  than  anv  other 


Jet  jockey.  •  • 


.Artist  Hank  Ketcham’s  family  serves  as  model  and  inspiration. 


At  a  Red  air  base  in  the  interior  of  China,  Sergeant 
Zoundoff,  a  gullible  gal,  was  a  sucker  for  the 
Sov  iet  line  . . ,  but  maybe  Terry’s  Yankee  line 
will  make  a  dent  in  her  ideology!  For  the  big  battle  of  wits... as 
well  as  the  F-80  and  MlG-15  . . .  see  the  current  sequence  of 

Terry  &  The  Pirates  ... 

. .  a  daily  dash  of  drama,  with  a  colorful  cast  of  Russky  rats,  Soviet 
spies,  Chinese  commissars,  outsmarted  and  outflown  by  the 
landsome  hero!  One  of  the  top  comic  strips  in  popularity, 

Terry  gets  and  holds  readers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages— is  a  valuable 
ranchise  for  any  newspaper,  f  or  open  territories,  proofs  and 
jrices,  phone,  w’ire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

ChictMga  Trihune^J^ewYarh  JV^irs 


AVir*  Building,  JVeiv  York 
Tribunr  Totror,  Chlrago 


undercover  agent  whose  story  has 
yet  been  told. 

Mr.  Philbrick’s  role  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  spy  for  the  FBI  was  first 
revealed  when  he  was  called  as 
a  surprise  witness  at  the  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders’  Foley  Square  trial, 
in  1949.  He  has  since  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  many  patriotic  and  civic 
groups.  By  proclamation  of  Gov. 
Paul  A.  Dever,  Nov.  27  was  Herb¬ 
ert  A.  Philbrick  Day  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Syndicated  Features 
Promoted  Heavily 

Syndicated  features  received 
heavy  promotional  backing  in 
Memphis,  Cleveland,  Norfolk,  and 
Chicago  recently. 

In  Memphis,  the  Contniercial 
Appeal  went  all-out  when  Fulton 
Oursler’s  “The  Greatest  Book 
Ever  Written,”  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  25.  Radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  signs  on  street  sales 
boxes  and  promotion  ads  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal  were  used. 

Carriers  were  furnished  with 
special  4-page  tabloids  to  leave 
at  the  homes  of  non-subscribers 
on  their  routes.  These  carried  a 
reprint  of  the  first  two  of  the  35 
chapters  in  the  series  and  boosted 
the  news  and  editorial  coverage  of 
the  newspaper.  For  call-backs 
carriers  used  order  blanks  illus¬ 
trated  with  Old  Testament  art 
from  the  series. 

In  Cleveland,  800  journalism 
students  attending  the  annual 
Cleveland  Press  journalism  insti¬ 
tute  Nov.  13  heard  talks  by  Russ 
Winterbotham,  author,  and  Art 
Sansom,  artist,  of  NEA  Service’s 
new  “Chris  Welkin”  science  fic¬ 
tion  strip.  The  comic  strip  cre¬ 
ators,  both  Clevelanders,  described 
the  amount  of  preparation  and  re¬ 
search  necessary  to  launch  a  news¬ 
paper  strip. 

Two  panel  discussions,  with 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
leaders  participating,  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  radio  and  television  sta¬ 


tions  WTAR  and  WTAR-TV,  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of 
the  serialization  in  the  \orfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch  of  Fulton  Our¬ 
sler’s  “The  Greatest  Book  Fver 
Written.” 

In  Chicago,  members  of  the 
Junior  Achievement  Group,  for 
boys  from  15  to  21,  announced 
that  they  will  use  a  current  series 
on  stock  selling  from  “Gasoline 
Alley”  for  instructional  purposes 
The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  strip  appears  lo¬ 
cally  in  the  Tribune . 

'Rick  Kane'  Artist  Sues 

Elmer  C.  Stoner,  formerly 
artist  on  Enterprising  Features’ 
“Rick  Kane,  Space  Marshall”  strip, 
has  announced  that  he  is  suing 
the  syndicate  to  restrain  it  from 
proceeding  with  the  strip  under 
another  artist.  He  is  also  asking 
the  syndicate  for  an  accounting  or 
the  strip. 

Mr.  Stoner’s  contract  was  to  run 
about  15  years  and  provided  that 
he  was  to  receive  25%  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  “Rick  Kane.”  John 
Higgins,  president  of  Enterpris¬ 
ing  Features,  told  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
LisHER  this  week  that  the  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  contract  was  terminated  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  meet  pre¬ 
arranged  deadlines,  and  because 
the  syndicate  had  received  com¬ 
plaints  about  Mr.  Stoner’s  art¬ 
work. 

GFC  Offers  Draft  Advice 

“How  to  Be  Happy  Though 
Drafted,”  a  12-instaIlment  illus¬ 
trated  series  of  advice  for  soldiers- 
to-be.  is  currently  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  General  Features  Corp. 
The  articles  are  by  Ex-Private 
James  F.  Seligman,  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  25  matted  cartoons. 

'The  Office  Party' 

Press  Features,  Inc.,  is  offer¬ 
ing  “The  Office  Party,”  a  hu¬ 
morous  essay  by  Corey  Ford  with 
seven  illustrations  by  Whitney 
Darrow,  Jr.,  for  use  in  weekend- 
before-Christmas  issues. 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Since  this  is  the  traditional  year-end  round-up  time  for  the 
Fourth  Estate,  here's  a  brief  word-picture  of  the  Oil  Industry  Information 
Committee,  its  objective  and  its  plans  for  1952. 

To  begin  with,  the  OIIC  is  the  public  relations  arm  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  a  non-profit  organization.  It  is  composed 
of  more  than  20,000  volunteer  oilmen  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  These 
volunteers  function  under  the  guidance  of  12  district  offices.  Their  sole 
objective  is:  "To  help  reaffirm  the  faith  of  the  American  people  that  their 
individual  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation,  in  peace  or  war,  are  best 
served  by  competitive,  privately-managed  oil  businesses." 

They  have  faith  in  this  covmtry's  system  of  free  enterprise.  They 
want  to  spread  that  gospel  from  coast  to  coast,  and  from  border  to  border 
—  to  remind  the  American  people  that  our  high  standards  of  living  are  the 
fruits  of  freedom;  that  this  freedom  of  men  and  enterprise  must  continue 
to  prevail  if  future  generations  are  to  be  enriched  with  the  increasing 
blessings  that  have  made  this  country  the  envy  of  the  world. 

To  help  carry  that  message  to  the  American  people  in  the  coming 
year,  the  Committee  members  will  seek  to  reach  four  major  audiences 
through  special  emphasis  during  quarterly  intervals. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  farmers 
and  the  rural  audience,  stressing  how  the  integration  of  oil  and  agriculture 
have  helped  to  keep  this  country's  bread-basket  overflowing.  The  role  of 
oil  in  the  women's  world  -  what  it  has  done  to  help  free  them  from  the 
dmidgery  of  the  past  —  will  be  emphasized  in  the  second  quarter.  The  third 
quarter  will  be  used  to  prepare  for  the  fifth  annual  observance  of 
Oil  Progress  Week  -  the  seven  day  period  in  which  oilmen  make  direct  reports 
to  their  communities  on  their  progress  and  the  economic  climate  which 
makes  it  possible.  The  final  90  days  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  analysis 
and  clarification  of  the  industry's  major  economic  and  social  problems  for 
the  nation's  educators  and  community  leaders. 

National  advertising  in  1952  will  follow  the  1951  news-and-photo  pattern 
in  magazines,  the  trade  press  and  in  advertising  and  professional  periodicals. 
Special  kits  of  mats  and  copy  will  be  made  available  again  to  the  nation's 
newspapers  for  spring  and  fall  tie-in  campaigns.  These  kits  resulted  in  millions 
of  lines  of  industry  advertising  in  the  current  year.  All  1952  copy  will  be 
themed  strongly  to  the  Committee's  basic  message  -  that  free  men  and  free 
enterprise  have  made  this  country  the  stronghold  of  democracy,  and  that  all 
future  social,  economic  and  civic  progress  must  have  the  same  climate  if  it  is 
to  be  continued. 

For  further  information  about  the  OIIC  program,  or  about  the  oil 
business  itself,  please  write  to  me. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

(.IJfrrtisi-mrnt) 
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PROMOTION 

Look  to  Paper*s  Truck 
Drivers  for  PR  Story 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Public  relations  is  a  peculiar 
business.  Sometimes  the  things 
your  newspaper  does  that  you 
never  think  to  talk  about,  the 
things  you  accept  as  humdrum  and 
routine,  are  the  very  things  that 
make  the  best  public  relations  for 
you. 

Take  safety,  for  instance.  When 
did  it  last  occur  to  you  that  the 
safety  record  of  your  delivery 
truck  drivers  is  wonderful  material 
for  public  relations  for  your  news¬ 
paper?  Surely  what  your  news¬ 
paper  does  to  encourage  safe  driv¬ 
ing  by  its  delivery  truck  drivers 
is  a  service  to  the  community? 
Well.  then,  isn't  that  what  makes 
good  public  relations? 

What  brings  this  subject  to  mind 
is  a  booklet  reprinting  a  recent 
address  by  J.  Carlisle  MacDonald, 
assistant  to  the  chairman.  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  on  “The 
Public  Relations  Aspects  of 
Safety." 

In  this.  Mr.  MacDonald  recalls 
how.  many  years  ago.  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  received  much  unfavorable 
publicity  because  of  the  lives  lost 
each  year  among  steel  workers. 


Today,  so  well  has  the  industry's 
safety  program  worked,  few  lives 
are  lost.  But  the  industry,  not 
content  with  merely  eliminating 
the  negative  of  bad  publicity,  now 
works  to  gain  the  benefit  of  posi¬ 
tive  publicity  from  its  safety  poli¬ 
cies. 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  carries  on 
an  annual  campaign  for  safe  driv¬ 
ing  by  newspaper  delivery  truck 
drivers.  There  is  an  annual  con¬ 
test,  with  awards  and  certificates 
and  stuff.  If  you  don't  know  about 
it,  ask  your  circulation  manager. 
There's  material  here  for  good 
community  public  relations  for 
your  newspaper. 

And  if  you  like  a  copy  of  Mr. 
MacDonald's  talk,  he  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  you. 

Ink  Into  Blood 

The  cra  for  blood  for  our  men 
in  Korea  has  been  so  urgent  so 
long  that  it  is  something  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  more  newspaper  promo¬ 


^.dvertising  to  ^advertisers 


Should  vour  8alet«nieii  have  an  advance>nian  ? 


1 


WOULD  it  help  your  repre¬ 
sentatives.  or  your  own 
salesman  in  the  national  field, 
if  an  advance-man  called  on 
your  pro.'|>ects.  say  ten  or  fifteen 
times  before  your  own  jreople 
arrived  at  the  agency  or  manu¬ 
facturer’s  office  to  tell 
the  story  of  your  paper 
and  your  market 
Well,  if  the  advance-man 
confined  his  story  to  say 
about  200  words  and 
left,  and  continued  this 
weekly  program  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  it  would  certainly 
help  your  salesman  when  he 
finally  called  on  the  prospect. 

Since  such  a  program  would  he 
very  expensive,  a  substitute  is 
suggested.  Release  weekly,  bi¬ 


weekly  or  monthly,  your  own 
>tory  about  your  newspaiter  and 
your  market  in  Printers'  Ink. 
Space  buyers,  advertising  man¬ 
agers.  sales  managers  and  their 
assistants  are  very  busy  these 
days.  Time  is  impitrtant.  .Sales¬ 
men  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  stretch  a  fif¬ 
teen-minute  appointment 
to  an  hour.  But  these 
same  people  wlio  buy 
space  and  decide  on 
which  newspa|»er  is  to  he 
used,  find  time  to  read, 
every  week.  Printers’  Ink  — 
which  now  has  more  than  23.000 
subscril)ers  who.  collectively, 
buy  liundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  newspaper  advertising. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 
.vdve:ktisinu  imkkctok 


Printerc*  Inir  •  n.  h.  y. 

■  11111,^19  lllli  Cbtcago  •  Pasadeu  •  Athurta  •  Bostm  •  LmAm 


tion  people  haven’t  seized  on  this 
as  good  material  around  which  to 
build  a  public  service  promotion. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  made  the  need  for  blood 
donations  the  subject  of  an  all- 
out  editorial  crusade  beginning  last 
September.  The  campaign  had  im¬ 
mediate  good  results.  And  now 
Scripps-Howard  tells  about  it  in 
a  full-page  ad  that  makes  com¬ 
pelling  promotion. 

As  seen  in  the  New  York  fVorlti- 
Telegram  and  Sun.  the  page  car¬ 
ried  a  forceful  headline,  “.  .  .  when 
printers’  ink  turned  to  Blood.  ’ 
Illustration  was  a  montage  of  clips 
of  stories  in  the  editorial  campaign 
for  blood  donations,  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  battlefield  transfusion. 

Copy  was  strong.  In  New  York, 
it  reported,  the  Telly’s  campaign 
resulted  in  a  100%  increase  in 
pints  of  blood  donated.  "One 
nurse.”  copy  read,  “summed  it  up 
thusly.  '1  wish  I  had  a  nickel  for 
every  donor  who  came  in  with  a 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.'” 

Says  Larry  Merahn.  circulation 
promotion  manager,  “This  doesn't 
bring  next  day  sales,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  increases  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  newspaper's  stature  and 
public-spiritedness  and  consequent¬ 
ly  increases  readership  loyalty.” 

Cony  Clinics 

In  his  current  "Advertisers' 
Copy  Service"  newsletter  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  Ben  Simmons  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  lets  loose 
with  a  challenging  idea.  He  advo¬ 
cates  that  newspapers  conduct  copy 
clinics  for  newspaper  advertising 
personnel.  This  would  produce 
better  and  more  resultful  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  thus  more 
advertising. 

To  this  might  be  added  news¬ 
paper  promotion  personnel.  If  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  promotion  is  to  be 
written — and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  it — the  people  who  write 
it  are  going  to  have  to  be  better 
trained.  And  on-the-job  training, 
troublesome  and  expensive  as  it  is. 
may  be  the  only  answer. 

From  reports  we  have  had.  there 
are  some  good  promotion  jobs 
available  on  newspapers  over  the 
country  that  are  right  now  going 
begging  because  good  people — as 
distinct  from  just  people — do  not 
seem  to  be  available  if  you  can't 
get  good  people,  you  may  have 
to  take  just  ordinary  people  and 
train  them. 

If  anybody  has  done  or  is  doing 
anything  in  this  direction,  it  would 
be  nice  to  hear  from  them.  Maybe 
there  can  be  an  exchange  of  ideas 
on  this. 

In  the  Bag 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  rate  three  loud 
cheers  and  a  tiger  for  an  excellent 
new  campaign  at  trade  papers.  Ads 
emphasize  that  the  newspapers  are 
102  years  old,  but  remain  the  only 
papers  serving  the  St.  Paul  market. 
Ads  create  interest  by  delving  into 
the  old  files  for  material,  compar¬ 


ing  the  old  with  the  present.  In 
the  first  ad  we  saw,  the  comparison 
was  lighting,  the  first  gas  lamps 
versus  today’s  electricity.  The  sec¬ 
ond  ad  compared  housing  100 
years  ago  and  today.  Ads  are  a 
fine  blend  of  tradition,  progress, 
and  the  hum  of  today’s  restless  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  sent 
four  staffers  to  represent  it  when 
some  100  speakers  representing 
various  fields  addressed  more  than 
1,300  high  school  students  on 
Careers  Day  recently.  Winston 
Phelps,  Sunday  survey  editor; 
Jerry  Prior,  sports  columnist;  John 
Fawcett,  sports  cartoonist,  and 
Harmon  H.  Hyde,  WPJB  program 
manager,  talked  on  various  phases 
of  newspaper  work  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncing. 

“The  heart  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  has  it,”  proclaims  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle  in  a  sprightly  new 
nxarket  data  booklet.  What  it  has. 
of  course,  is  “what  it  takes  to  en¬ 
joy  a  full  sales  quota.”  The  heart 
idea,  of  course,  comes  from  the 
paper’s  promotion  of  Spokane  as 
the  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
"the  billion  dollar  Spokane  mar¬ 
ket,”  cutting  across  Washington 
State's  line  into  Idaho,  Montana 
and  even  a  corner  of  Oregon.  This 
is  a  fast-reading,  fact-full  market 
data  book  that  should  get  wide  at¬ 
tention. 

Do  you  do  a  “Golden  Wedding” 
promotion  of  any  kind?  If  you 
do.  F.  B.  Roger,  general  manager 
of  Pveryhody’s  Daily,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
(So  would  we!) 

Merchandising  Checklist 

Because  it  is  important  that  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  properly  merchan¬ 
dise  their  advertising  to  get  full 
advantage  of  it,  the  Peoria  (HI.) 
Star  and  Journal  is  currently  dis¬ 
tributing  two  merchandising  cards 
to  all  local  advertisers.  The  cards 
are,  in  effect,  merchandising 
checkli.sts.  They  come  in  two 
sizes — a  small  one,  to  serve  as  a 
desk  remainder,  and  a  large  one, 
to  tack  on  the  wall  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  serve  as  a 
general  reminder. 

“Were  these  things  done  today.” 
asks  the  card,  “to  insure  pay-off 
on  your  newspaper  ad  that  ran 
yesterc!hy?  Wa.s  the  advertised 
merchandise  displayed  in  your 
show  windows?  Was  the  mer¬ 
chandise  prominently  displayed  in 
the  department?  Were  display 
cards  informative  as  to  sizes, 
varieties,  colors,  and  price?  Were 
the  salespeople  throughout  the 
store  pre-informed?” 

“If  so.”  the  card  concludes, 
"and  if  you  advertised  the  right 
merchandise,  at  the  right  time,  at 
the  right  price,  it  will  pay  off!" 

Surprising  how  much  of  this 
stuff  has  to  be  drilled  into  the 
heads  of  retailers.  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  C.  S.  Mugge  very  generously 
offers  to  reprint  the  cards  at  cost 
for  interested  papers. 
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Reprinted  from  the 
150th  Anniversary  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Post 


The  New  York  Post  is  150 
years  old.  As  American  news¬ 
papers  go  this  is  a  remarkably  old 
age.  But  we  do  not  take  note  of 
the  occasion  to  boast  merely  of 
our  longevity  or  survival.  We  feel 
neither  old  nor  weary  and  it  is 
sometimes  alleged  that  we  are  ex¬ 
cessively  exuberant.  We  do  feel 
in  all  seriousness,  however,  that 
in  this  era  the  birthday  />f  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  worthy  of  celebration. 

All  of  you  have  been  aware 
this  year  of  the  destruction  of  a 
free  press  in  Argentina.  The 
death  of  La  Prensa  reminded  us 
again  that,  the  first  casualty  of 
dictators,  whether  Communist  or 
Fascist,  is  free  journalism.  It  has 
been  similarly  shown  that  de¬ 
mocracy  fiourishes  best  when,  as 
Justice  Holmes  remarked,  com¬ 
peting  ideas  clash  in  the  free 
marketplace  of  opinion.  The  Post 
prides  itself  on  teing  a  lively  in¬ 
dependent  press  in  that  competi¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  tradition. 

But  our  150th  birthday  is  not 
just  an  occasion  for  remember¬ 
ing  the  past.  It  is  rather,  we 
think,  an  occasion  for  dramatiz¬ 
ing  The  Post’s  established  place 
in  the  community  and  in  the 
nation.  We  have  tried  to  place 
our  allegiance  to  the  people  of 
this  city  and  the  welfare  of 
American  democracy  above  any 
other  considerations.  We  have 
tried  to  speak  the  truth  as  we  se«; 
it  and  to  grind  no  axe  for  any 
special  interest.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  infallible,  but  we  do  believe 
that  our  independence  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  achieving  the 
widest  audience  ever  obtained  by 
’The  Post  in  its  long  and  memo¬ 
rable  history.  We  believe  that 
only  by  continuing  to  fulfill  that 
role  can  we  be  worthy  of  the 
freedom  which  the  American 
press  enjoys. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GOOD  FRIENDS 
AND  ADVERTISERS  WHO  SHARED 
THE  HAPPY  OCCASION  WITH  US 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


that  there’s  a  lot  of  radio  listening  New  York  City  newspapers  a  stu- 
being  done  in  TV  homes,  but  pendous  billing  to  live  up  to — even 


f  network  effort,  Ringling  fame  couldn't  have  found 

iOm  a  V  one  of  the  few  in  the  highly  com-  more  compelling  adjectives. 

•  petitive  field,  contains  some  data  in  “Starring  the  Editors,”  a  new 

f  AM  'o  Millet  K  worth  review  by  newspaper  ad  DuMont  show  sponsored  by  Grand 

O  JL^tLO  executives.  The  measurements  Union  Markets,  the  local  news- 

were  all  made  by  an  up-and-com-  men  were  expected  to  be:  1.  Un- 
By  Jerry  Walker  ing  independent  American  Re-  rehearsed.  2.  Free-wheeling.  3. 

search  Bureau  which  threatens  to  Off-the-cuff.  4.  Competitive.  5. 
There’s  an  old  saying  in  hotter  than  you  think,  CBS  is  put-  challenge  Nielsen  and  some  other  Stimulating.  6.  Robu.st.  7.  Mer- 

doubletalk  that  it’s  hotter  in  the  ting  its  case  for  Summertime  rating  organizations.  For  one  curial.  8.  Practical, 

city  than  it  is  in  the  Summer,  and  shows  before  big  advertisers  with  thing,  the  ARB  study  indicates  yhe  show  nattern<»H  after 


mostly  in  the  kitchen. 


the  superlative  Dexter  Fellows  of 


this  being  Summertime  in  some  figures  that  support  these  asset-  that  Nielsen  is  off-balance  with  •  maHe  its  u/eHr, 

sections  of  Advertising  Alley  it  tions:  Summer  is  one  of  the  two  his  distribution  of  1,500  meters  .  n!oht’u/ith  Pru/in  n  ranK^* 
may  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  (only  the  fourth  quarter  is  big-  jn  homes  across  the  nation. 


The  show,  patterned  after  one 


sales  pronwtion  people  in  radio  ger)  biggest  quarters  of  the  year 
and  television  have  something  in  terms  of  spendable  income. 


Buyer  in  the  Kitchen 


of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
as  moderator.  For  the  most  part, 


newspaper  salesmen  might  find  factory  payrolls  and  retail  sales.  week  last  August  among  3,600  in- 

usable.  For  actual  figures  in  one  case,  <jividuals;  34%  of  them  in  TV- 

But  consider  the  CBS  Tele-  take  retail  sales:  First  quarter,  pa^jQ  homes  and  66%  in  radio¬ 
vision  Network’s  new  presenta-  $29,342,000,000;  Siecond  quarter,  only  homes.  The  significant  mar- 

tion,  *  It  Takes  Four  Quarters  to  $33,251,000,000,  Third  quarter  ketins  noint  is  that  Mother  the 


ARB  made  a  diary  checkup  one  editorial  writers  of  the  metropol¬ 


itan  press  will  exchange  verbal 
blows,  assuming  there’s  that  much 
disagreement  among  them. 

Some  perils  in  off-the-cuff  dis- 


Make  a  Dollar.”  If  you  will  con-  (Summer),  $33,952,000,000;  recognized  family  purchasing  *“• 

cede  that  the  basic  facts  and  fig-  Fourth  Quarter,  $36,232,000,000.  agent,  uses  the  radio  most  and 

ures  are  valid  (and  they’re  all  These  are  Commerce  Department  vvhile  she’s  in  the  kitchen.  Father  Lowell  Limpus  of  the  News 

t^en  from  Department  of  Com-  averages  for  1948-50.  _  comes  second  in  radio  listening,  himself  in  a  ferocious  role 

daughter  is  third,  son  is  fourth. 


merce  reports),  then  you  will  By  retail  classifications,  CBS  re- 


Lowell  Limpus  of  the  News 
cast  himself  in  a  ferocious  role 
and  bearded  his  fellows  (Thomas 


probably  agree  that  TV  “has  some-  searchers  who  back  up  the  sales-  radio-only  families  the  most  Scroth  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 

thing”  in  the  pitch  that  advertis-  men  have  found:  Sunwner  is  the  listening,  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight,  August  Hechscher  of  the  Herald 

ers  ought  to  be  as  active  in  Sum-  No.  1  season  for  durable  goods  thg’  living  room,  as  would  be  Tribune)  in  his  own  den.  Unfor¬ 
mer  as  they  are  in  May  or  De-  stores,  automobile  dealers,  and  expected.  But  it’s  only  about  half  tunately  for  newspapers,  the  give- 

cember.  filling  stations;  No.  2  for  non-dur-  qJ  the  total,  the  kitchen  getting  and-take  left  the  impression  with 

On  the  theme  that  Summer  is  able  goods,  household  appliances  27%,  bedroom  13%,  dining  room  ^  audience  that  what  they 

and  food;  bigger  than  Winter  and  4^  automobile' 1.5%.  evening  papers 

about  the  same  as  Spring  for  where  there  are  TV  sets,  23%  baloney — the  “no  shoot- 

m  vnwi  ^  of  radio  listening  is  done  in  the  report  from  Korea,  particu- 

we  Uffer  iuli  season  for  department  stores.  living  room,  50%  in  the  kitchen,  ^axly.  They  also  told  their  public 

^ A II 111#*  im  CCnUI^C  ^^rimer  is  the  10%  in  the  bedroom,  6%  in  the  fhat  reports  of  the  days  A-bomb 

f^AILIIIv  Lljl  3tKVIvE  season  when  installment  credit  dining  room  (probably  while  the  — ^hailed  as  a  success — left  an 

mounts  faster  than  at  any  other  i^jdj  are  in  the  living  room  watch-  erroneous  feeling  that  all’s  well 

List  your  names  on  plates  main-  Quarter  for  Relaxation  M  ®  ^  a 

””  Vfuancr  lof  KeiaxanoD  automobile.  Maybe  it  isn’t  such  a  good  idea 

AHHrocaAH  tn  tmiir  nrrtAr  nrhpn  ttoublc  “Dear  Diaiy”  also  discovctcd  for  the  editorial  writers  to  leave 

Wo  L,-,to-  t>,ihn=hor<i  Primarily  to  convince  national  ad-  that  radio-TV  families  have  more  their  ivory  towers,  or  maybe 

ArtvortiKinw  Aaonriofi  vertisers  that  there  is  no  single  radios  in  working  order  than  ra-  they’d  do  better  if  they  kept  a 

''  '  ,,  A  I  *1  '  "  quarter  that  can  be  looked  on  as  dio-only  families  have.  77%  of  teletype  nearby  to  give  them  the 

P°no°H  Am  “‘Lo.T  I  To  ^  Of  relaxation  in  selling,  the  radio-TV  families  have  two  news. 

h  System  plates  network  is  trying  to  persuade  radio  sets,  46%  have  three  radio 

em  wr  te  tor  pr  ces  ana  important  accounts  to  stay  sets  .  .  .  98%  have  one  or  more.  Peraonnel  Itoms 

complete  Intormatlon.  j^e  air  for  52  weeks  and  in  And  radio-TV  families  have  more 

that  connection  it  has  a  special  radios  outside  of  the  living  room  •  a’l  ^oRGE>  as^iateo 

Hoosier  Addressina  Co.  Advertest  Research  study  that  than  radio-only  families  have,  as  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Evening 

shows  how  TV  keeps  working  for  might  have  been  guessed.  News  stations  since  1936,  is  now 

Box  6475  Indianapolis  26,  Ind.  advertisers  right  through  the  Sum-  Time  Spent  on  Newspapers  manager  of  WBEN-TV. 

mer.  \  by-product  of  the  diary  ap-  Jack  Harris,  manager  of  the 

Among  the  points^  made  in  this  proach  was  data  on  the  time  spent  Houston ^  (Tex.)  Post  radio  m- 
'’'.x'..  part  of  the  presentation  is  that  the  daily  with  major  media  other  than  Crests  since  1947,  is  now  vice- 

w ,  X  average  daily  viewing  time  for  television.  Each  individual  was  president  of  Houston  Post  Co. 

^ ^  television  is  2.21  hours  while  the  asked  this  information  “as  of  yes-  Harold  C.  Burke,  veteran 
^  average  daily  reading  time  for  terday,”  rather  than  as  of  last  Hearst  radio  executive,  has  re- 

newspapers  is  .92  hours.  week,  and  the  averages  came  out:  signed  as  manager  of  WBAL.  Bal- 

"nj'  Summer,  to  keep  some  Listening  to  radio,  109  minutes;  timore,  and  as  vicepresident  of 

-  •  'I  i  iTTirl  running,  CBS  picked  up  the  reading  newspapers,  35  minutes;  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  effective  Dec 

‘  \  1  '  / /  tab  for  part  of  the  costs.  It  hopes  reading  magazines,  19  minutes.  31. 

.  v  I  M  to  avoid  that  next  season  by  get-  ( Remember  this  was  a  week  in 

V,  ting  big  advertisers  to  see  the  August)  ^ 

-  '  wisdom  of  52-week  contracts  jhe  finding  here  checked  very  ^  , ' ,  ,  ^ 
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advertisers  right  through  the  Sum- 


Maybe  it  isn’t  such  a  good  idea 


Personnel  Items 

George  R.  Torge,  associated 
with  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Evening 
News  stations  since  1936,  is  now 
manager  of  WBEN-TV. 

Jack  Harris,  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  radio  in- 


Harold  C.  Burke,  veteran 
Hearst  radio  executive,  has  re- 


which,  with  discount  advantages,  closely  with  that  in  the  Hofstra 
give  the  sponsor  eight  additional  studies  and  also  in  several  made 


Anethar  of  a 
^  fomewt  family  of 

od  mol  MrvicM  including 

•  Matro  Newipoper  Sarvico 

•  Matro  Daportmant  Store  Sarvico 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  informotion  about  these  and 
additional  supplamantary  sarvicos  wrilo 


weeks  on  the  air  for  the  price  5y  advertising  agencies  during  the  ftsut  oacK  ai  ine  moviciuuu, 

of  three.  ]as,t  years,  so  it  is  accepted  advertising  campai^ 

Several  shows  that  stayed  on  as  fairly  reliable.  It  merely  sug-  which  is  aimed  at  getting  people 

the  air  last  summer  had  increased  that  newspaper  admen  will  out  of  their  homes  and  into  the 

audience  ratings  in  the  Fall  and  want  to  supplement  the  radio  data  theatres. 

Winter,  says  CBS  with  emphasis,  wjtfj  some  authentic  psychological  A  full-page  ad  run  by  WTMJ- 
It’s  Summer  in  Radio  City,  Too  research  on  the  greater  value  of  TV  in  the  Journal  was  headed: 

The  sun  was  shining  this  week  Ihe  printed  word  over  the  heard  “Five  seats  down  front  ...  for 

also  on  the  radio  side  of  the  street  word.  the  greatest  show  on  earth.”  And 


Stoy-ot-Home  Plug 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal's 
television  station,  WTMJ-TV,  talks 
right  back  at  the  Movietime, 
U.  S.  A.  advertising  campaign 


METRO 


80  Moditon  Ave 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


as  CBS  and  NBC  sales  promoters 
teamed  up  for  a  summer  study 
with  an  eye  on  the  away-from-the- 


Adjectival  Billing 


the  greatest  show  on  earth.”  And 
with  no  apologies  to  Bamum  or 
Bailey,  the  copy  proclaimed  there 


Dr.  Allen  DuMont’s  publicity  is  no  show  like  television  and  no 


living-room  trend.  It  would  seem  crew  gave  the  editors  of  some  place  like  home  for  viewing  it. 
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that  opened  a  new  era ! 


COa^OSi/iT^OM  of 

H/or/cf  L^ac/er  in  'Rac/io  —  Rrsf  in  le/ev'ision 


Three  dots  in  Morse  Code  —  sent  from 
England  and  received  by  Marconi  in 
Neufonndland  —  proved  that  wireless 
signals  could  span  the  Atlantic. 


When  Marconi,  on  December  12.  1901, 
heard  a  “3-dot”  radio  signal— the  letter 
“S”  in  Morse  Code— across  1,800  miles  of 
sea,  it  was  an  experimental  triumph  that 
opened  a  new  era  in  communications. 

Before  this  historic  event,  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  had  been  limited  primarily  to  com¬ 
munications  between  the  shore  and  ships  at 
sea.  Marconi’s  success,  however,  was  the 
forerunner  of  many  other  de\elopments 
which  led  eventually  to  RCA  world-wide 
radiotelegraph  service  that  now  operates 
more  than  80  direct  circuits  to  66  anmtries. 

As  radio  progressed,  its  usefulness  was  ex¬ 


panded  by  invention  and  developiueiit  of  the 
electron  tube,  the  harnessing  of  short  waves 
which  made  world-wide  transmission  a  reality, 
and  the  automatic  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  at  high  speed. 

Radio,  with  its  magic  of  spoken  words  and 
music  broadcast  »>ver  the  world  .  .  .  television, 
the  miracle  of  pictures  in  niotitrii  transmitted 
throiigli  the  air  .  .  .  these  mediums  of  nuxlem 
communication  have  added  notable  links  in 
tile  chain  of  electronic  adsances  first  forged 
in  UK)1  from  tlie  mere  sound  of  three  dots. 

Sic  thf  luU.a  HoiuU’Ts  in  radin,  tfUrision,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  '36  West  49th  St.. 
V.  V.  Admission  is  free.  Radio  C orporation  of  America. 
RC.\  Rnildinf’,  Radio  City,  .V.  Y.  20,  S.  Y. 


Today  RCA  Communications  sends  and 
receis’rs  about  SI  million  words  each  year 
across  the  Atlantic;  the  messages  arc  auto¬ 
matically  recorded  on  ta|>e,  for  error-free 
transmission. 


Th 


dots 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

New  Words  and  Census 
In  2 -Volume  Dictionary 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  WORLD  DICTION¬ 
ARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAN- 
GUAGE.  Encyclopedic  Edition.  2 
Vols.  Cleveland  and  New  York:  The 
World  PubUshing  Company.  S22.50. 


This  newest  1951  dictionary 
defines  142.000  words  in  a  two- 
volume  job.  It  is  neither  abridg¬ 
ment  nor  revision  but  a  new  work. 
Meanings  are  simple,  cross  ref¬ 
erences  few.  Encylopedic  features 
include  1950  Census  data  and  cur¬ 
rent  proper  names — Kinsey,  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Chu  Teh,  Peron,  etc. 

Pronunciations  give  the  correct 
spteech  throughout  the  country, 
not  the  Anglicisms  of  a  small 
eastern  area.  Definitions  avoid 
pedantries  like  carnivorous  quad¬ 
rupeds.  They  substitute  “flesh¬ 
eating.  four-footed  animals.”  For 
ungulate  ruminants,  they  substitute 
“cud-chewing,  hoofed  mammals.” 
Any  city  editor  can  understand 
them. 

Among  this  dictionary's  new  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  snafu,  probably  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  world  as  any  word 
since  chaos,  which  is  a  mite  too 
strong,  even  for  politicians.  Snafu. 


we  read,  means  mixed  up  as  usual, 
derived  from  military  slang;  “situ¬ 
ation  normal:  all  fouled  (eu¬ 
phemism)  up.” 

Genocide,  another  new  word 
necessary  in  our  modern  snafu, 
means  “the  systematic  killing  of 
a  whole  people  or  nation.”  Cy- 
hernetics  means  —  to  those  who 
use  this  1951  dictionary — “a  sci¬ 
ence  dealing  with  the  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  complex  electronic 
calculating  machines  and  the  hu¬ 
man  nervous  system  in  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
brain.” 

»  *  ♦ 

Ed  Leamy,  in  the  Mew  York 
World-Telegram,  1  remember,  de¬ 
scribed  playing  games  with  one  of 
these  robot  brains.  The  Brain 
was  called  Mabel.  She  was  an 
electronic  machine  for  playing 
tick-tack-toe.  invented,  so  help 
me,  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  How  scientists  do 
spend  their  time! 

Mabel  beat  Ed  of  World-Telly, 
hands  down.  She  could  beat  any¬ 
one.  even  a  reporter  on  the  New 
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York  Times.  Her  brain  was  wired 
for  memory,  and  no  human  being 
had  a  chance  with  her.  As  with 
most  Lady  Brains,  her  sire,  Rob¬ 
ert  Haufe  of  C.  1.  T.,  had  to  do 
something  about  it.  He  wired  her 
with  one  imperfect  circuit.  That 
gave  her  a  certain  social  popu¬ 
larity:  men  felt  they  could  play 
with  her  with  something  of  an 
even  break. 

Among  Mabel's  relatives  are 
big  brothers  and  sisters  called 
automatic  computers  or  thinking 
machines.  The  Selective  Sequence 
Electronic  Calculator  was  asked 
to  prove  the  Norwegian  theory 
that  a  uranium  nucleus  splits  un¬ 
evenly.  A  human  mathematician 
would  have  had  to  work  150  years 
to  compute  the  proof.  SSEC,  who 
could  suitably  be  christened  Mi¬ 
nerva,  did  it  in  103  hours. 

*  «  * 

Another  new  word,  lox,  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  variety  of  salty  smoked 
salmon.  Loran  (Long  Range  Nav¬ 
igation)  means  a  system  by  which 
a  ship  or  aircraft  can  determine 
its  position  by  signals  from  dis¬ 
tant  stations. 

The  best  definition  of  news  I 
ever  heard  was  this:  “News  is 
anything  your  city  editor  thinks 
it  is.”  This  new  Webster’s  doesn't 
do  quite  that  well.  But  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  it  turns  in  a  pretty 
good  job  with  this:  “new  informa¬ 
tion,  previously  unknown,  espe¬ 
cially  that  printed  in  newspapers.” 

Despite  the  efforts  by  dignified 
copyreaders  to  apotheosize  their 
calling  as  copyediting,  their  pref¬ 
erence  does  not  appear  as  one 
word  in  this  new  dictionary. 
Copyreader  is  defined  as  “a  cor¬ 
rector  of  articles  written  by 
others.”  The  definition  forgets 
that  copyreaders  also  write  heads. 
But  copy  desk,  as  two  words,  ap¬ 
pears  as  “the  place  where  copy  is 
edited  and  heads  are  written.” 

Hollington  Tong's  son-in-law, 
Chan  Yi,  an  urbane  Chinese  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
explained  copyreader  this  way  to 
a  group  of  compatriots  touring 
the  Times: 

“Here’s  where  the  reporters  sit, 
and  over  there  are  the  copyread¬ 
ers.  Reporters  can  write  but  can’t 
spell;  copyreaders  can  spell  but 
can’t  write.” 

«  *  >1^ 

Among  many  combined  initials 
explained  is  D.S.C.  The  first 
meaning  is.  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning.  Only  the  second  mean¬ 
ing  proposes.  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Cross.  E  and  P,  in  this  new 
Webster’s,  is  not  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  but  "Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,"  which  is  some¬ 
what  the  same  thing.  Isn’t  it? 

The  book  contains  the  full  text 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  lists  correct 
forms  of  address  for  government 
and  religious  officials.  It  names 
presidents,  vicepresidents,  and 
cabinet  officers  from  Washington 
through  Truman,  if  indeed  Tru¬ 
man  is  through. 
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.Among  the  Dictionary’s  1950 
population  statistics.  New  York  is 
counted  at  7,835,099;  Chicago  at 
3,606,436;  Philadelphia,  2,064,794, 
and  Los  Angeles  at  1,957,000. 
The  newest  nose-count  for  foreign 
capitals  gives  London  6,785,000; 
Moscow,  4,137,000,  and  Paris, 
2,725,000. 

*  *  * 

In  LISTING  1950  population  an¬ 
alyses  by  ages,  the  book  reports 
persons  over  65  in  the  United 
States  as  13,199.000.  Of  these, 
6,611,000  are  white  women;  5,- 
711,000  are  white  men. 

A  postwar  atlas  in  full-page 
color  is  given.  Included  also  are 
143  silhouette  maps  that  pinpoint 
specific  key  areas. 

Great  Minds'  Best  Moments 
In  a  Pocket-Sized  Book 


GREAT  THOUGHTS  OF  GREAT 
AMERICANS.  Compiled  by  Constance 
Bridses.  Introduction  by  Allan  Nev- 
ins.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.  :IU5  pp.  $2.95. 


Ideas  wisely,  ruthlessly  culled, 
bequeath  to  us  the  best  moments 
of  great  minds.  Often  they  goad 
our  thinking  out  of  laziness.  And 
Constance  Bridges,  compiler  of 
these  pithy  patterns  of  American 
thought,  quotes  Thomas  A.  Edisem 
as  warning  that  “the  most  neces¬ 
sary  task  of  civilization  is  to  teach 
men  to  think.” 

“No  popularity  lives  long  in  a 
denrocracy,”  John  Quincy  Adams 
had  complained  in  1843.  Half  a 
century  later.  Finley  Peter  Dunne, 
Chicago  newspaperdom’s  “Mr. 
Dooley,”  warned  his  friend  Hin- 
nissey: 

“When  ye  build  yer  triumphal 
arch  to  yer  conquerin’  hero,  build 
it  out  of  bricks  so  the  people  will 
have  somethin’  convenient  to 
throw  at  him  as  he  passes 
through.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  declared  that 
“our  liberties  cannot  be  guarded 
but  by  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

.  .  .  Whenever  the  people  are  well 
informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with 
their  government.” 

William  Faulkner,  accepting  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  ad¬ 
vised  each  young  writer: 

“He  must  teach  himself  that 
the  basest  of  all  things  is  to  be 
afraid.  He  must  leave  no  room 
in  his  workshop  for  anything  but 
the  universal  truths  —  love  and 
honor  and  pity  and  pride  and 
compassion  and  sacrifice.  Until 
he  does  so,  he  writes  not  of  love 
but  of  lust;  of  defeats  in  which 
nobody  loses  anything  of  value; 
of  victories  without  hope  and 
without  pity  or  compassion.  He 
writes  not  of  the  heart  but  of  the 
glands.”* 

■ 

Heavy  Shoe  Linage 

Chicago — Local  shoe  retailers 
placed  60,374  lines  of  advertising 
in  Chicago  newspapers  during  the 
National  Shoe  Fair.  Of  this  total, 
44,622  lines  ran  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 
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SINCLAIR  RESIARCH  LABORATORIIS — nine  buildings  containing  the  duction  and  refining.  Under  the  Sinclair  Plan,  the  available  capacity 

most  modem  testing  equipment  known — have  contributed  many  of  of  these  great  laboratories  is  being  turned  over  to  work  on  the 

today’s  most  important  developments  in  petroleum  products,  pro-  promising  ideas  of  independent  inventors  everywhere. 


An  Offer  of  Research  Facilities 
to  Inventive  Americans  Who  Need  Them 

The  Sinclair  Plan  is  opening  up  the  Company’s  great  lahoratories 
to  every  American  who  has  an  idea  for  a  hotter  petroleum  product 


INVENTIVK  Americans  are  often  at  a  loss 
today.  Not  because  of  any  lack  of  ideas, 
but  because  of  a  need  for  expensive  facilities 
to  find  out  if  and  how  their  ideas  work. 

This  was  no  obstacle  in  our  earlier  days. 
The  Wright  Brothers  designed  their  first  air¬ 
plane  with  the  help  of  a  foot-square  home¬ 
made  "wind  box” — and  the  plane  flew. 

In  contrast,  the  man  with  a  new  idea  in 
airplane  design  today  often  needs  a  super¬ 
sonic  wind  tunnel  costing  millions. 

In  short,  science  and  invention  have  be¬ 
come  so  complex  that  a  man  with  an  idea 
for  a  better  product  often  needs  the  assistance 
of  an  army  of  specialists  and  millions  worth 
of  equipment  to  prove  his  idea  has  value. 

Within  the  petroleum  field,  the  Sinclair 
Plan  now  offers  to  provide  that  assistance. 

Under  this  Plan,  Sinclair  is  opening  up 
its  great  research  laboratories  at  Harvey, 
Illinois,  to  independent  inventors  who  have 


sufficiently  good  ideas  for  better  petroleum 
products  or  for  new  applications  of  petro¬ 
leum  products. 

If  you  have  an  idea  of  this,  kind,  you  are 
invited  to  submit  it  to  the  Sinclair  Research 
Laboratories,  with  the  provision  that  each 
idea  must  first  be  protected,  in  your  own 
interest,  by  a  patent  application,  or  a  patent. 

The  inventor’s  idea  remains  his  own  property 

If  the  directors  of  the  laboratories  select  your 
idea  for  development,  they  will  make,  in 
most  cases,  a  very  simple  arrangement  with 
you;  In  return  for  the  laboratories’  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  facilities,  money  and  personnel, 
Sinclair  will  receive  the  privilege  of  using  the 
idea  for  its  own  companies,  free  from  royal¬ 
ties.  This  in  no  way  hinders  the  inventor 
from  selling  his  idea  to  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  oil  companies  for  whatever  he  can 
get.  Under  the  Plan,  Sinclair  has  no  control 


over  the  inventor’s  sale  of  his  idea  to  others, 
and  has  no  participation  in  any  of  the 
inventor's  profits  through  such  dealings. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  competitive  characteristic 
of  the  oil  business  that  the  new  products 
adopted  by  one  company  are  almost  invar¬ 
iably  adopted  by  the  whole  industry.  This 
means  that  the  very  fact  of  his  agreement 
with  Sinclair  should  open  up  to  the  inventor 
commercial  opportunities  which  might 
otherwise  be  hard  to  find. 

How  to  proceed:  Instructions  on  how 
to  submit  ideas  under  the  Sinclair  Plan  are 
contained  in  an  Inventor's  Booklet  available 
on  request.  Write  to;  W.  M.  Flowers,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President,  Sinclair  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Inc.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  for  your  copy. 

important;  Please  do  not  send  in  any  ideas 
until  you  have  sent  for  and  received  the 
instructions. 


SINCLAIR  -A  Great  Name  in  Oil 
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ITU  Members 
Flock  to  School 
To  Learn  Typing 

Intern  ational  Typographical 
Union  reported  this  week  that 
groups  of  its  members  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  going  back  to 
school  to  master  the  operation  of 
the  typewriter. 

This  educational  effort  has  been 
advised  by  ITU  officers  in  recent 
months  as  part  of  the  union’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  ad<^  the  Teletypesetter 
operation  in.  As  stride  rather  than 
combat  its  introduction  on  a  wide 
scale  in  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  industry. 

700  in  New  York  Class 

The  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  joint  project  of 
the  printers’  union,  newspaper 
publishers,  commercial  printers 
and  the  ^ard  of  Education,  has 
set  up  a  10-weeks’  course  to  meet 
“requirements  of  changing  trends.’’ 

Nearly  700  journeymen  from 
“Big  Six’’  local  are  enrolled  in  the 
typing  classes  which  are  conduct¬ 
ed  both  in  the  daytime  and  in  the 
evening.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  keyboard  in¬ 
struction  and  speed  with  accuracy. 
The  second  part  of  the  training 
will  be  in  actual  Teletypesetter 
operation. 

Only  those  students  who  ac¬ 
quire  a  proficiency  of  40  words  a 
minute  without  error  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  keyboard  will  be  permitted  to 
advance  to  the  second  part  of  the 
course.  The  school’s  principal, 
Ferdy  Tagle,  is  a  member  of  the 
typographical  union. 

Similar  classes  in  touch  typing 
and  tape  punching  are  being  run 
by  individual  unions  in  all  sec¬ 
tions.  In  many  cities  the  union 
printers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  special  courses  offered  in  the 
public  schools.  Some  boards  of 
education  have  established  typing 
classes  just  for  the  printers.  And 
in  a  few  cases  the  union  has  do¬ 
nated  one  or  more  typewriters  to 
the  schools  in  appreciation  of  the 
free  typing  instruction. 

Union  Issues  Manual 

To  further  assist  member^  in 


Modern  Coffee  Bar 
In  Editorial  Room 

Sarasota,  Fla. — ^The  news  room 
of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
now  has  a  coffee  bar,  installed  at 
the  newspaper’s  expense. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  “cof¬ 
fee-time”  to  his  staff,  David  B. 
Lindsay,  Jr.,  Herald-Tribune  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  lost  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  the  coffee  bar  installed  after  a 
nearby  lunch  room  closed. 

Novel  feature  of  the  coffee  bar 
is  a  set  of  monogrammed  coffee 
cups,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a 
staff  member. 


training  themselves  to  fill  TTS 
jobs  the  ITU  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  prepared  a  manual  on 
Teletypesetter  equipment. 

Serand  Vicepresident  Harold  H. 
Clark  expressed  doubt  that  the 
Teletypesetter  is  here  to  stay  and 
said  he  is  not  convinced  that  it 
has  spelled  progress  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

“All  too  often,”  he  wrote  in 
the  Typographical  Journal,  “a 
publisher  has  become  quite  en¬ 
thused  by  simply  watching  a  Tele- 
typesetter-equipped  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  function,  only  to  become 
disillusioned  after  he  had  installed 
the  equipment  in  his  own  plant 
and  found  that  all  of  the  tape 
he  saw  going  through  one  casting 
unit  had  not  been  perforated  by 
one  operator.” 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Clark 
cautioned  local  unions  against  ac¬ 
cepting  any  clauses  on  jurisdiction 
or  other  matters  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  offers  as  being  identical 
with  those  approved  by  the  ITU. 
In  many  cases, .  he  said,  the  ap¬ 
proved  dauses  provide  merely  the 
minimum  standards  of  ITU  law. 

Secretary  -  Treasurer  Don  F. 
Hurd  reported  an  additional  loan 
of  $100,000  to  Unitypo,  Inc.,  in 
the  month  ending  Sept.  20.  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  loan  from  ITU  defense 
funds  of  $3,250,000  to  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  which  is  publishing  daily 
newspapers  in  several  places  where 
the  union  has  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  jurisdiction  over  TTS  opera¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  plants. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

New  Plants — Modernizations — Extensions 
— Design  Specialties  of  Lockwood  Greene — 

A  Century  of  Industrial  Plant  Design  Experience 
More  than  30  Years  on  Newspaper  Plants 

Layouts  Planned  for 
Efficient  Production 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

Arehiteets-Engineers 
10  Rocktfellar  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20 
40  Central  St.,  Botton  9 
Montgomery  Sldg.,  Sgartanburg 


Charlotte  News 
Guild  Granted 
$85  Minimum 

The  first  Guild  contract  cover¬ 
ing  editorial  and  news  department 
employes  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  provides  a  minimum  scale 
from  $45  a  week  for  beginners 
to  $85  for  reporters  and  copy 
readers  after  five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  one-year  agreement,  signed 
Nov.  8  after  23  negotiating  ses¬ 
sions,  gives  the  publisher  the 
right  to  select  and  hire  employes 
on  his  own  and  specifies  that  no 
employe  shall  be  required  to  be¬ 
come  or  remain  a  member  of  the 
Guild  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Other  provisions  are  a  40-hour 
five-day  workweek,  with  five 
hours  constituting  a  day’s  work 
on  five  recognized  holidays  (time 
and  one-half  to  be  paid  after  five 
hours),  maximum  severance  of 
six  weeks’  pay  and  two-week  vaca- 
lioas  with  pay. 

2-Vear  Agreement  in  Texas 

\  two-year  contract  has  been 
signed  by  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  giving  employes  in  the 
editorial,  business  and  accounting 
departments  increases  of  from 
$5.50  to  $6.50  a  week  in  contract 
minimum  scales. 

Top  minimum  in  the  editorial 
classification  is  $110.50  for  news, 
city  and  sports  editors.  Reporters, 
artists,  photographers  and  society 
editors  in  the  six-year  bracket 
get  $87.40.  On  the  business  side, 
the  highest  pay  is  $83.95  for 
cashier  and  chief  credit  clerk 
after  three  years. 

Cash  Lump  Sum 

A  feature  of  the  dismissal  pay 
clause  in  the  Light  contract  is 
that  at  age  65,  after  25  year’s 
continuous  service,  or  permanent 
disability,  the  employe  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  cash  lump  sum.  The  max¬ 
imum  is  40  weeks’  pay  for  191'i 
years’  service  and  over. 

Memphis  newspapers  also  have 
signed  a  new  contract,  for  one 
year,  with  the  Guild,  advanc¬ 
ing  minimum  scales  from  $2.50 
to  $5  a  week.  The  top  for 
“journalist”  is  $95  in  the  sixth 
year.  In  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  the  highest  is  $87.50  for 
bookkeepers,  credit  manager,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  and  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  brackets  $95  is  tops  for  a 
sixth-year  salesman. 

Maximum  severance  was  in¬ 
creased  from  30  to  36  weeks. 

■ 

Records  in  St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  rqxjrts  it  sold  more 
Thanksgiving  Day  issues  this  year 
than  at  any  other  time  in  its  100- 
year  history.  Along  with  this  new 
record  came  its  largest  paper  for 
that  day  (128  Pages)  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  record  which  was  11,881 
lines  greater  than  the  1950  record. 
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Fat  Couple's 
Dieting  Told 

Chicago — A  new  twist  ‘to  diet¬ 
ing  is  being  provided  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  a  Chicago  couple 
describe  their  experience  in  reduc¬ 
ing  weight  and  figures. 

“Confessions  of  a  Fat  Couple" 
is  the  title  of  series  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  tell  how  they 
took  off  collectively  1 1 5  pounds  in 
18  weeks  on  a  700<alorie  diet. 

Tom  and  Merge  Zener  are  the 
authors  of  the  six  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Sun-Times.  Mr.  Zener, 
former  Pittsburgh  newspaperman 
and  later  editor  of  the  Barnesboro 
(Pa.)  Star,  a  weekly,  is  now  head 
of  the  publicity  department  of  the 
U.  S.  ^nd  Division,  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  with  headquarters  here. 


Guild  Wins  NLRB  ^ 
Election  in  Chicago 

Chicago — A  majority  of  the 
employes  in  the  news  and  editorial 
sections  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  voted  for 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  as 
its  bargaining  agent  in  an  election 
conducted  here  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

News  and  editorial  employe' 
had  a  choice  between  the  Chicago 
Guild  and  the  Dow  Jones  Em¬ 
ployes  Association.  In  another 
election,  covering  commercial  de¬ 
partments,  the  employes  voted  for 
the  D-J  association.  The  guild 
was  not  included  on  the  second 
ballot. 

The  Guild  had  previously  held 
a  contract  for  editorial  worker^ 
at  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  was  puchased  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  January 
The  previous  contract  had  been 
signed  in  August,  1950  and  the 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  contract 
last  August,  the  Dow-Jones  Em¬ 
ployes  .\ssociation  intervened,  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  election. 

The  Chicago  Guild  has  also 
asked  NLRB  for  an  election  in 
the  commercial  departments  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  claiming  a 
majority  of  the  nearly  400  em¬ 
ployes  involved  has  indicated  a 
desire  for  the  guild  to  represent 
them  in  collective  bargaining.  De¬ 
partments  covered  by  the  guild’s 
organizational  effort  are  business 
and  accounting,  inside  circulation, 
advertising  and  miscellaneous.  The 
Daily  News  editorial  department 
has  been  under  guild  contract  for 
several  years. 

■ 

Love  On  Ice 

Cincinnati  —  Jerry  Hurter,  city 
editor  of  the  TimesStar,  thought 
it  a  good  idea  to  give  a  free  party 
annually  for  couples  married  5() 
years  or  more.  The  Cincinnati 
Garden  management  snapped  up 
the  idea  and  350  couples  attended 
an  Ice  Follies  performance  last 
year.  This  year  the  affair  at  the 
Garden  brought  370  couples  with 
wedded  years  totaling  18,500. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  —  Don't  scoff  at  teen-aged  drivers  until  you  take  a  look  in 
your  back  yard.  Maybe  you're  one  of  the  millions  who  own  teen-aged  or  near-teen-aged 
automobiles.  Today  more  than  18  million  cars  are  nine  years  or  more  old  —  and  more 
than  nine  million  are  12  years  old  or  older.  Mature  enough,  certainly,  to  need 
replacement  or  good  care  —  dealer  care. 

And  Those  Taxes.  That  new  car  you're  planning  to  buy  actually  hasn't  gone 
up  as  much  as  you  might  think.  It  may  shock  you  to  know  that  290  of  every  dollar  you'll 
spend  goes  to  taxes. . .Federal ,  State  and  local. 

Want  a  Trip  to  the  Moon?  Let  the  rocket  experts  dream  about  space  travel. 
You've  had  it.  In  one  year,  Americans  put  316  billion  miles  on  the  speedometers  of  the 
nation's  cars  —  an  average  of  9,340  miles  a  year.  That  would  equal  a  trip  to  the  moon 
for  every  passenger  car  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Or  Just  Staying  at  Home.  You  can  roll  up  a  lot  of  milage  Just  staying  inside 
most  city  limits,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  average  car  in  a  metropolitan  area  has  41,000 
miles  on  its  speedometer,  and  67%  of  that  total  went  into  trips  for  shopping  and  making 
a  living  —  not  pleasure  driving.  It's  a  big  world  and  cars  are  essential  in  it. 

For  a  Spry  Old  Age.  Actually,  a  car  with  that  kind  of  mileage  is  old,  even 
though  nominally  teen-aged.  And  it's  due  to  the  skills  of  the  new  car  dealer's  . 
factory-trained  mechanics  that  these  cars  are  still  running.  More  than  half  of  all 
American  car  owners  prefer  to  take  their  cars  to  "their  new  car  dealers"  for 
maintenance  and  repair,  according  to  a  recent  study. 

Without  Social  Security.  Mature  cars  go  into  the  essential  supply  lines  of 
the  used  car  market,  but  the  really  old  ones  have  no  graceful  old  age.  Three  million 
were  actually  Junked  last  year,  a  record  high,  58%  above  pre-war  levels.  That  means 
more  people  are  driving  cars  that  are  in  their  prime  and,  better  still,  it  means  more 
driving  security. 


one  of  a  series  from  the  N ational  Automobile  Dealers  Association— 

Any  material  contained  herein  may  he  reproduced  without  permission, 

for  further  information  or  research  material  on  New  Car  Dealers  write  or  phone 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  N.A.D.A.  1026  17th  St.  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Republic  6946 

(Advtrtitstrnnt) 
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Homell  Tribune  Coincidences  Unite  Press  Installed, 

To  Push  Bank  Ad  Pocatello  Paper 

Ends  Air  Ferry 


100  Years  Old; 


100-Pg.  Edition 

Hornell,  N.  Y. — ^The  Hornell 
Evening  Tribune  observed  its 
100th  anniversary  Nov.  26  by 
publishing  a  100-page  centennial 
edition,  the  largest  issue  in  its 
history. 

The  newspaper  was  founded 
Nov.  26,  1851,  as  a  weekly  by 
Edwin  Hough.  It  was  acquired 
by  John  Greenhow  in  1870.  and 
four  successive  generations  of  this 
family  have  continued  at  its  head. 

John  Greenhow  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  W.  H.  Greenhow, 
whose  wife,  Helen,  took  over 
upon  his  death. 

The  present  publishing  firm, 
W.  H.  Greenhow'  Co.,  is  headed 
by  the  latter’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Olive  Geernhow  Buisch,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Her  son,  Louis  Greenhow 
Buisch.  is  editor-general  manager. 

The  newspaper  has  been  a  daily 
since  1873.  It  acquired  the  rival 
Daily  Times  in  1908,  becoming 
the  Evening  Tribune-Times.  It 
was  re-established  as  the  Evening 
Tribune  in  1934. 

It  has  maintained  continuous 
publication,  even  during  a  serious 
flood  in  1935  which  inundated 
its  pressroom.  An  abbreviated 
edition  was  printed  on  a  job  press. 


The  Post  and  Tribune  were 
merged  into  the  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal  two  years  ago.  Ownership  is 
vested  in  the  Tribune-Journal  Co., 
stockholders  of  which  are  Western 
Publishing  Co.  of  Seattle,  a 
Scripps  League  of  Newspapers  af- 


A  wire  story  lighted  the  fuse 
on  a  string  of  coincidences  re¬ 
cently  to  give  added  irnpetus  to  Pocatello,  Ida.  —  Now  com-  xi-  i,  i  iff.  n  o 

a  newspai^r  ad  of  the  C<mtmen-  buMing 

tal  State  Bank  of  Boise,  Ida.  here,  the  Idaho  Stale  Journal  has  Kirchhof. 

Seems  an  Associated  Press  story  discontinued  a  temporary  plane 
on  a  com  shortage  ran  on  the  produc- 

front  page  of  the  Nov.  4  Sunday  needs 

Idaho  Statesman.  Bergen  F.  New-  a  week’s  time,  during  re- 

ell  Advertising.  Continental  s  ad  n,Qval,  cleaning,  and  installation 
agency,  picked  up  the  yarn  and  24-page  Duplex  Press,  mats 


fitted  it  into  a  330-line  ad  in  the 
Nov.  18  Statesman. 


were  ferried  by  air  to  Idaho  Falls 
where  the  paper  was  printed  on 


By  coincidence,  the  sanie  issue  press  of  the  Post-Register. 


Doily's  Ads  Pat 
Weekly  Papers 
That  Run  Them 


carried  an  editorial  on  the  com  Onerations  todav  are  from  an  Minn.  RemarkaWe 

shortaee  and  bv  a  second  coin-  ,  today  are  trom  an  unusual,  is  typical  of  the 

snonage,  ana  ny  a  second  com  completely  newly-equipped  reaction  to  a  series  of  nromotional 

cidence,  the  bank  s  ad  ran  on  the  _iant  in  •«  new  hnildino  nrovitline  ‘‘  promoiionai 

nat>e  nnnosite  the  editorial  The  ^  new  Duiiding  providing  introduced  m  weekly  news- 

page  opposite  the  ed  toria  .  me  , ,  qqo  re  feet  of  floor  .space.  -„„rs  bv  the  Duluth  Nen  s-Trib- 

result,  beams  Mr  Newell,  was  reports  R.  S.  Howard,  publisher 

an  “unintended  editorial  support  r  c-rinns  I  eioue  "eraia. 

•i....  . IA..A  scripps  League  campaign,  running  in  30 

weekly  newspapers  in  northern 
Minnesota,  northern  Wisconsin 


that  undoubtedly  added  emphasis  Newspapers  and  Radio  Sta- 


to  the  savings  campaign.' 


tions. 


Serrill  Appointed 
Chairman  of  'Week' 


Aside  from  the  press,  a  Lino-  ^pp^r  Michigan,  plays  up  fea- 
type,  an  Elrod,  a  few  fonts  of  j^res  to  be  found  in  Sunday  issues 

_  pats  and  four  pieces  of  stereotyp-  j^e  News-Tribune. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general  equipnKnt,  everything  else  has  extraordinary  part  of  these 

manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  since  the  (^t.  advertisements  is  the  portion  of 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  *’  the  ro-  which  asks  the  readers  to 

has  been  named  chairman  of  Na-  cotello  Tribune  and  the  Pocatello  .^uppQ^  particular  newspaper 


tional  Newspaper  Week  for  1952 
The  Week  is  sponsored  annually 
Oct.  1-8  by  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers.  Inc.,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  trade  associa¬ 
tion  executives. 


Post. 


.in  which  the  ad  appears. 

The  result  is  one  of  the  most  40 

‘-Stories  You’ll  Enjoy  Reading 

United  States,  declared  Mr.  How- 

ard.  Equipment  installed  m  the  Tribune.’’  It  winds  up  as.scrting. 
plant  includes  a  Comet  Linotype 


Don  Eck.  National  Editorial  As 
sociation. 

Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  Metro  As 
sociated  Services,  will  represent  moving  directly  to  the  press  end. 
the  national  mat  service  organiza-  A  large  parking  lot  also  is  pro- 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


piani  inc.uucs  a  Lomci  ..p^^  intimate,  personal  hap- 

Mr.  Serrill’s  appointment  was  Teletyj^setter  operation,  l^fe^  penings  of  your  community,  read 
announced  by  Carl  A.  Zielke.  operating  units  and  perforat-  (name  of  local  weekly  in¬ 

president  of  NAM  and  mana^r  o’-*,  and  new  stereo  equipment.  verted.)” 

of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa-  An  on  One  Floor  \  friendly  response  has  been 

tion.  Other  managers  named  to  Built  by  the  Scripps  League  of  noted,  according  to  J.  R.  Van 
serve  with  the  Pennsylvanian  are:  Newspapers,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Horn,  associate  publisher  of  the 
William  F.  Canfield.  Inland;  Gene  leased  to  its  subsidiary,  the  Trib-  Duluth  papers.  For  example,  the 
Alleman,  Michigan;  Cranston  Wil-  une-Journal  Co.,  the  new  building  Deer  River  News  ran  a  laudatory 
liams,  ANPA;  Carl  Webb,  Oregon;  is  all  one-floor  on  a  lot  135  feet  news  article  under  a  two-column 
Walter  Johnson.  Southern,  and  wide  and  140  feet  deep.  News-  head,  which  declared:  “Remark- 

print  storage  for  five  cars  of  paper  able  Series  of  Ads  by  Duluth 
is  provided  in  a  warehouse  adja-  Papers  to  appear  in  the  Deer 
cent  to  the  pressroom,  with  rolls  River  News.’’ 

The  News  story  said: 

“The  choice  of  the  Deer  River 
tions.  John  Ottinger  will  serve  for  vided  adjacent  to  the  plant.  News  as  one  of  the  papers  to  run 

the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA.  “The  building  is  designed  to  this  advertising  is  gratifying  to  the 
Prof.  Lester  Getzloe,  University  of  provide  a  steady  flow  of  work  News,  both  from  the  financial 
Minnesota  school  of  journalism,  through  the  plant,”  Mr.  Howard  remuneration  attached  and  the 
will  represent  the  educators  of  said.  “Copy  begins  in  the  busi-  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  be- 
journalism.  Committee  represen-  ness  offices  and  editorial  rooms  at  tween  the  Duluth  daily  papers  and 
tatives  will  also  be  appointed  by  the  front,  goes  through  the  com-  the  so-called  country  press  in  its 
the  International  Circulation  Man-  posing  room  at  the  center  of  the  territory.  Especially  gratifying  is 
ager’s  Association,  National  News-  building,  then  to  the  stereo  room  the  portion  of  the  advertisement 
paper  Promotion  Association  and  and  into  the  pressroom.  The  mail-  in  which  a  kind  word  for  the  rural 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  room  adjoins  the  pressroom,  and  press  advising  readers  of  the  ad- 
ecutives  Association.  papers  go  out  the  back  of  the  vertisements  to  give  their  support 

■  building  onto  trucks.”  to  their  hometown  newspapers 

St.  Louis  Globo  'building  was  completed  in  along  with  the  support  that  the 

^1"  If*  November  and  heralded  in  a  se-  Duluth  newspapers  solicit  for 

rlans  L/llOral  r©t©  ries  of  daily  tours  for  schools,  themselves.” 

St.  Louis — More  than  500  chor-  clubs,  college  classes  .and  other  ■ 

isters  from  churches  and  schools  groups.  New  equipment  ranges  2  G©Oraia  Daili©S 
will  combine  their  talents  with  the  from  steel  desks  and  chairs  to  -p  .  .1  .  t>  j 

St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestra  and  Hamilton  steel  imposing  tables  1/lStnDUt©  x^araa© 
a  professional  vocal  soloist  in  the  and  storage  cabinets.  Parade  announces  that  begin- 

“Christmas  Choral  Pageant,”  spon-  All  files  of  the  60-year-old  Jour-  ning  Dec.  2,  it  will  be  distributed 
sored  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  nal  have  been  put  on  film  by  the  by  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Democrat.  Micro -Photo  Service  Bureau  of  Inquirer  and  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 

The  Pageant  will  take  place  on  Cleveland,  O.  The  morgue  houses  graph  and  News. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  18.  in  Kiel  Audito-  files.  Microfilm  files  and  also  the  The  addition  of  these  new  mar- 
rium.  Last  year  requests  came  in  radio  broadcasting  facilities  for  kets  follows  by  only  a  few  months 
to  the  Globe  for  almost  twice  as  the  two  daily  newscasts  released  the  addition  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
many  tickets  as  the  auditorium’s  over  KEYY-CBS.  Scripps-owned  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Corpus 
Convention  Hall  can  handle.  station.  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 
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Times-Herald 
Replies  to  Suit 
Under  Protest 

Washington — The  Washington 
Times-Herald  has  answered  Col¬ 
umnist  Drew  Pearson’s  $5,100,000 
libel  and  conspiracy  suit  with  a 
declaration  that  it  has  participated 
in  none  of  the  offenses  claimed 
and  isn’t  even  advised  of  the  facts 
on  which  the  columnist  bases  his 
charges. 

The  newspaper  answered  “under 
protest”  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
protecting  its  rights  to  participate 
in  the  trial  which  may  follow 
compilation  of  testimony  being 
taken  in  pre-trial  proceedings. 

Co-defendants  with  the  Times 
Herald  are  Broadcaster  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Edward  K.  Nellor  of 
Lewis’  staff;  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  and  Don  Surine  of  the 
Senator’s  investigative  staff:  Mor¬ 
ris  A.  Beale,  a  free-lance  writer, 
and  George  W.  Waters  who  served 
on  both  the  newspaper  staff  and  in 
McCarthy’s  office.  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  J.  B.  Mathews  of  “Dies 
Committee”  association,  were 
named  as  defendants  but  not 
served  and  did  not  file  in  court. 

Senator  McCarthy  did  not  af¬ 
firmatively  claim  senatorial  priv¬ 
ilege,  but  did  not  expressly  fore¬ 
close  his  right  to  do  so  later. 

Mr.  Pearson  claims  he  was  li¬ 
beled  by  the  defendants  and  that 
they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
drive  him  out  of  business.  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  had  publicly  asked 
that  Pearson’s  sponsors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  be  boycotted  so  long  as 
their  business  contacts  with  him 
remained  in  force.  He  lost  his 
radio  sponsor  at  the  expiration 
of  the  next  contract  term. 

The  defendants  claim  they  in¬ 
dulged  nothing  more  than  “fair 
comment,”  privileged  under  the  ! 
law.  And  with  respect  to  the 
contention  that  the  Times-Herald 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
prive  Pearson  of  his  clientele,  the 
newspaper’s  counsel  said: 

“The  count,  construed  most  fa¬ 
vorably  to  plaintiff,  avers  no  more 
than  a  purely  personal  or  private 
injury  to  plaintiff.  It  fails  to 
aver,  and  defendant  denies  the  oc¬ 
currence  or  existence  of,  any  facts 
showing  an  evil  effect  upon  or 
injury  to  the  public,  or  any  re¬ 
straint  on.  lessening  of,  or  injury 
to  competition,  or  any  other  mat¬ 
ters  essential  to  a  civil  action  cog¬ 
nizable  under  the  federal  anti¬ 
trust  laws.” 

■ 

Weekly  Steps  Up 

The  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler  became  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  effective  Nov.  1,  with 
editions  being  published  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  afternoons.  In 
the  past  the  Sun-Tattler  has  been 
published  Friday  morning  since 
1935. 

Several  members  have  been 
added  to  the  staff. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

High  Lighis  ...  A  new  electronic  “brain” 
holds  bombers  at  a  predeteraiined  altitude 
that  varies  not  more  than  a  yard  at  40,(K)0 
ft.,  even  though  the  weight  is  lessened  by 
^  dropping  the  bombload  .  .  .  Here’s  an 

example  of  why  there  is  a  vastly  increased 
demand  for  engineers  among  aircraft  com- 
*  panics;  .3.369  engineering  hours  are  re- 
qiiired  to  build  one  modern  jet  fighter;  its 
World  War  11  counterpart  took  only  414 
engineering  hours  ...  A  new  aerial  photo 
slide  rule  is  said  to  give  quick  answers  to 
problems  like:  comparative  of  object 
on 

covered  one  speed  image 

under  lense;  ground  feet  covered  in 
riight  per  inch  of  photograph  .  .  .  Main- 
W  raining  and  replacing  America’s  defense- 

commercial  airliners  and  utility  light 
takes  infinitesimal  portion 

0.0082%  carbon  0.167% 

0.283%  steel,  0.237%  copper, 

1.023%  aluminum  .  .  .  Service  life  of  jet 
engines  is  expected  to  be  doubled  under  a 
new  US.4F  field  emergency  program,  and 
needed  reserve  supply  will  be  cut  down. 
Service  work  will  be  done  in  the  field,  rather 
Cird  of  Wm  .  .  .  Looking  like  some  heraldic  than  in  U.S..A.  maintenance  depots, 
bird,  this  swept-wing  .Air  Force  .Matador 

pilotless  bomber  is  cocked  at  a  carefully  pj  ^ 

determined  angle,  ready  for  launching.  Like 
the  Matador  itself,  the  roadable  launcher 

was  also  developed  bv  .Martin.  Present  ..  ...  ,  ,  r  m 

home  of  the  pilotless  bombers  is  the  Air  S.n,ulators  for  USAL  and  Navy 

Force  Missile  lest  Center,  Cocoa,  Fla..  go  mechanical 

where  the  first  operational  pilotless  bomber  ^orld  War  11.  which  were 

squadron  personnel  are  receiving  initial  basically  instrument  trainers  with  no  at- 
training  before  moving  on  to  the  Tactical  dup hcate  the  functions  of  a  plane, 

i:,.  <'..rr..,,o„,i  Present  simulators  have  the  identical  per- 

tormance  characteristics  ot  the  production 
plane.  I'he  pilot  sets  engine  rpm,  manifold 
f  pressure,  etc.;  listens  to  the  engines  and 

keeps  them  synchronized;  uses  identical 
switches,  controls  and  instruments. 


Now  Jtl  Safoly  Foaturo  ...  .A  new  pre-stall 
warning  system  is  under  test  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  safety 
factor  in  carrier  landings  of  jet  fighters  and 
bombers.  The  instrument  warns  the  pilot 
through  a  grailually  increased  buffeting  of 
the  stick  or  control  column  as  his  plane 
approaches  stalling  speed.  .A  special  addi¬ 
tion  also  gives  stall  information  to  the 
carrier’s  Landing  Signal  Officer  through 
colored  lights  on  the  plane's  wing  and  on  a 
carrier  deck  panel  near  the  LSO. 


High  Flion  .  .  .  Entering  their  fifth  year  ot 
service  with  Linea  .Aerea  Nacional  (  Chile), 
a  quartet  of  .Martin  2-0-2  .Airliners  has 
already  logged  nearly  20,000  hours  under 
flight  conditions  almost  unmatched  for 
ruggedness.  Flying  daily  across  the  highest 
mountains  in  our  hemisphere,  the  .Martin 
.Airliners  make  a  750-mile  hop  from  San¬ 
tiago  to  Buenos  Aires,  plus  an  extra  120- 
mile  flight  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  then 
return  to  Santiago.  Flight  over  the  South 
.American  cordillera  presents  two  special 
hazards,  the  frequent  bad  weather  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  altitudes  of  from 
15,000  to  30,000  ft.  for  a  half  hour  or  so — 
around  or  over  such  peaks  as  .Aconcagua, 
which  towers  more  than  23,000  ft. 


Now  Look,  Old  Tradition  ...  I  he  .Martin 
P5.M-1  .Marlin  seaplane  is  the  U.  S.  Navy’s 
newest  and  one  of  its  most  deadly  anti¬ 
submarine  weapons.  Its  performance  is  in 
the  tradition  of  the  history-making  Martin 
seaplane  flight  to  Catalina  in  1912,  the 
Navy’s  .Martin  .MB’!'  seaplanes  of  1920, 
the  dramatic  rescues  of  Martin  .Mariner 
patrol  planes,  the  record-load-carrying 
.Martin  Mars  rt>ing  boats. 

^  AIRCRAFT 


BmiUen  ^  '  Airtra/t  ShtC0  1909 
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Costa  &  Crew  Shoot 
Met.  Crowd  in  Color 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  guttering  beauty  of  a 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  open¬ 
ing  night  has  finally  been  cap¬ 
tured  on  color  film. 

This  difficult  assignment  was  ac¬ 
complished  Nov.  13  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  Joe  Costa,  chief 
photographer,  King  Features-New 
York  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine; 
John  Hemmer  and  Dick  Thierry, 
studio  assistants  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures;  Dick  Martenson,  a  Sylvania 
engineer;  Jack  Thompson,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  magazine;  and 
John  Wolter,  its  art  director. 

The  preparation  was  both  in¬ 
tensive  and  extensive.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  gave  Joe  the  job  to  do,  Joe 
thought  it  would  be  quite  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  the  beginning  was  as 
simple  as  that.  The  red  tape  they 
ran  into  was  another  matter.  It 
almost  choked  them. 

Joe  and  Mr.  Martenson  visited 
the  opera  Oct.  29  to  study  the 
problem.  They  measured  the 
house  from  the  stage  to  the  curve 
of  the  famous  horseshoe.  They 
measured  the  place  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  They  measured  it  this 
way  and  that  way.  When  they 
were  through,  they  knew  every 
dimension  as  well  as  the  stars 
know  the  Met’s  acoustics. 

Joe  explained  that  they  found 
the  longest  throw  of  light  was  90 
feet,  and  that  they  had  to  cover 
with  light  an  area  roughly  be¬ 
tween  65-85  feet  wide,  100  feet 
deep  and  65  feet  high. 

“On  that  particular  day,”  Joe 
said,  “Dick,  with  his  slide  rule, 
and  I.  with  my  photographic 
thoughts  to  unravel,  sat  in  the 
hemi-darkened  house  listening  to 
the  orchestra  playing,  watching  a 
rehearsal  and  trying  to  figure  out 


the  lights  we’d  need  based  on  the 
equipment  we  already  had.  We 
decided  that  with  what  we  had  on 
hand  it  would  take  an  exposure  of 
between  f.  6.3 — f.  8.” 

The  next  step — clearance,  an 
OK.  a  kind  permission,  thank  you 
— was  harder  to  come  by.  There 
was  the  management.  The  elec¬ 
trician’s  union.  The  stagehand’s 
union.  The  stage  manager.  The 
press  agent.  They  all  had  to  say, 
go  ahead,  we’re  for  it. 

Finally  they  did  and  the  real 
work  began.  On  the  Friday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  13th,  the  crew  put  in 
nine  hours;  on  Saturday,  it 
amounted  to  6'/2  hours;  Monday 
it  was  nine  hours  again;  and  Tues¬ 
day  they  spent  another  6'/i  hours 
getting  ready. 

“The  equipment  we  used — may¬ 
be  you’d  like  to  know  about  that.” 
Joe  offered.  “Well,  we  had  two 
8x10  view  cameras.  Both  had 
an  f.  6.3,  7-inch-wide  field  Ektar 
lens.  They  were  set  on  stage, 
facing  the  audience,  of  course, 
and  one  was  set  for  a  vertical 
shot  and  the  other  for  a  horizontal 
one. 

“We  ailsoJiad  26  Vari-beam  light 
units  and  10  seven-inch  Graflex 
sidelight  units  mounted  on  a 
wooden  frame.  These  10  were 
hand-held.  There  were  36  No.  3 
Sylvania  flash  bulbs,  two  B-C 
units,  about  1,000  feet  of  No.  18 
single-strand  wire,  two  81  EF  fil¬ 
ters  to  convert  the  light  from  the 
bulbs  to  a  proper-balance  for  the 
Ektachrome. 

“At  any  rate,  even  though  we 
started  on  Oct.  9,  there  were  so 
many  snarls  that  it  took  until 
Saturday  noon,  the  10th,  before 
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we  had  made  the  initial  installa-  “When  everything  was  ready, 
tions  and  were  ready  for  our  first  the  house  was  half  empty.  There 
test.”  we  were,  between  acts,  all  set  up 

Which  test  proved  a  dud.  The  — and  not  enough  people  to  fill  in 
crew  had  placed  13  bulbs  on  each  the  seats.  It  was  a  tough  two  or 
side  of  the  stage  —  enough  to  three  minutes  to  see  if  they’d 
cover  the  five  tiers  in  the  house —  make  us  shoot  then  or  let  us  wait 
and  10  on  a  wooden  frame  which  until  the  other  half  of  the  audi- 
was  hand  held  at  camera  position  ence  returned, 
and  aimed  at  the  ceiling.  Of  these  performers  were  waiting 

36  bulbs,  only  ^3  went  off-  behind  the  curtain  and  the  stage 

The  second  tes  ^  Monday  ^  urging  us  on,  but 

night  was  successful.  They  learned  ^  ^ 

that  they  didn  t  have  enough  light  open-flash  treat- 

on  the  ceiling  and  in  a  ^uple  of  ^  two-second  time  ex¬ 
spots  under  the  tiers.  They  read-  j^e  bulbs  were  fired,  the 

justed  their  lights  and  made  the 

third  test  Tuesday  ^rning.  two-second  exposure  was 

By  this  time,  after  examining  ,i  j,ts. 

all  the  transparencies,  they  agreed  ^ 

the  picture  had  to  be  made  mid-  ,  -t, 

way  between  f.ll  and  f.l6.  Their  "L.  ‘  ,  r  u 

light,  they  found,  was  just  suffi-  .  The  bank  of  10  bulbs  was 
cient  to  give  a  correct  exposure  at  ^imed  at  the  ceiling  to  avoid  burn- 
f.6.3,  two  stops  under.  However,  out  faces  in  the  front  of  the 
if  the  picture  had  been  taken  at  bouse.  The  bgbls  at  the  highes 
this  exposure,  the  shot  would  not  were  m  Jull-spot  adjustment 

have  had  the  definition  and  depth  ^cause  they  had  to  throw  so  far. 
of  focus  necessary.  Compensa-  The  lights  on  the  middle  tier  were 
tion  for  the  two  full  stops  under  senii-spot  ^sition  because  we 
was  made  in  the  processing.  wanted  the  flood  spill  to  ta  e 

“If  you  think  the  stars  were  care  of  the  people  m  the  oiiddle 
nervous  on  opening  night,  well,  toward  the  rear.  And  t  e 

they  had  nothing  on  us.”  Joe  I'ghts  on  the  lower  tier  were  in 
laughed.  “The  canteras  had  been  flood  position  to  give  genera 
prefocused  and  locked  in  every  illumination  on  the  faces, 
position.  With  crayon,  we  had  The  time  and  thought  and  en- 

marked  the  exact  spots  on  the  ergy  put  into  the  assignment  paid 
stage  where  the  tripods  had  to  be  off  handsomely.  The  magazine  has 
set,  and  each  man  had  a  specific  beautiful  material  for  a  double 
job.  truck  in  the  Dec.  23  issue. 
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ERIE,  PA. 

1951  19S0 

Dispatch-Herald-e. .  764,505  7.38,410 

}Dispatch-Herald-S.  354,247  451,654 

Tiraes-e .  1,249,523  1,185,894 

Times-S .  225,759  276,619 


October  Linage 
Gain  of  2%  Led 
By  Classified 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements.) 

1951  1950  %  of  EA-P 

Linage  Linage  1950  Index 

Total  Advertising 

October .  228,673,390  230,287,916  99.3  111.0 

September .  211,498,555  207,305,104  102.0  124.5 

Year  to  Date .  2,034,338,859  1,995,413,978  102.0  . 


Grand  Total .  2,594,014  2,652,377 

{  Includes  PARADE.  38,312  lines. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

ourier-m .  1,291,270  1,229,318 

ress-e .  1,329,.384  1,265,090 

ourier  &  Prcss-S. . .  475,246  582,480 


Linage  in  October  had  its  ups 
and  downs;  was  down  0.7%  for 
the  month  but  up  2%  for  the 
year  to  date  over  1950,  according 
to  Media  Records’  52-city  study.  Display 

Classified  and  financial — the  only  October . 

two  categories — chalked  up  gains  Septemb^. 

for  the  month  of  8.7%  and  7.9%,  \ear  to  Date 

respectively.  Classified 

Largest  October  linage  loss,  October . 

13.3%,  was  registered  by  auto-  September... 

motive;  was  also  down  6.5%  for  Year  to  Date 

the  year.  Department  store  lin¬ 
age  took  the  escalator  marked 
down  to  the  tune  of  0.4%  for  the 
month  but  was  up  1.6%  for  the 
year. 

-Ml  other  categories  registered 
linage  dips  for  the  month  and 
year  to  date:  retail,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  down  1%  and 
0.5%;  general,  down  7.9%  and 
4.1%;  and  display,  off  3.2%  and 
1.5%. 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1951  1950 

Beacon  Jcumal-e. .  .  2,212,242  2,262,415 

JBeacon  Journal-S. .  722,663  810,580 

Grand  Total .  2,9.34.9a5  3.072,995 

5  Includes  PARADE,  38,312  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerb’kr  News-e  1,383,1.54  1,393,383 
Times-T'nion-m  .  851,448  876,218 

*Times-Union-S. .  . .  448,424  577,749 

Grand  Total .  2,683,026  2.847 „350 

*  Includes  AMERIC.AX  WEEKLY, 

38.648  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31.801  lines. 

ALBUQUEROUF.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  898,463  l.a30,,576 

loumal-vS .  204,885  284,0.53 

Tribune-e .  897,5.33  1.009,206 

Grand  Total.  ..  2,000,881  2,.323,8.35 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  .  .  880.511  . 

Ilerald-m .  519,723  . 

Herald-S  .  154,282  . 

Grand  Total.  .  .  1,554,516  . 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,287,954  l.a26,.526 

*tConstitution-S  .  ,  .  . 

Joumal-e .  2,078,.591  1.4.58,094 

*tJoumal-S .  790,132  942,059 

Grand  Total  .  4,1.56,677  3,426.679 

XoTij;  Journal  Sunday  now  know'n  as 
Journal  &  Constitution  Sunday. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

38.648  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,2.5.5  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*.Vinerican-S .  563,899  701,238 

Xews-l>ost-e  .  1,734,644  1„500,916 

Siin-tn .  1,316,705  1.228,774 

Sun-e .  2,353,379  2,278,7.39 

tSun-S .  1,125,963  1.300,320 

Grand  ToUl .  7,094,590  7,009,987 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

38.648  lines  and  COMIC  WICEKLY. 

31.801  lines.  » 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines.l' 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  476,414  484,852 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,258,813  1,146,860 

Press-S .  182,681  2.58,.359 

Sun-in  .  406,476  367,783 

Grand  ToUl .  1,847,970  1,773,002 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  .  779.939  874,128 

Record-m  .  818,665  905,466 

♦Advertiser -S .  329,431  427,344 

Glol>e-e .  1,463,465  1,474.668 

Globe-m .  1,090,479  1,098,643 

Globe-S .  863,344  1,133.691 

Herald-m .  1,408,860  1.426,289 

tHeraW-S .  1,030,142  1,296,.566 

Traveler-e .  2.113.,346  2,157,268 

I’ost-m .  821,786  924,478 

{Post-S .  328,890  516,929 

Grand  ToUl  ...  11,068,347  12.235,470 
♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

.38,648  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

31,801  lines 


Grand  Total .  3,095,900 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Journal  Gazette-m . .  1,0.58,441 

IJoumal  Gazette-.S .  442,863 

News  Sentinel-e.  .  .  .  1,7,31,448 


Grand  Total .  3,2.32,752  3,428,707 

§  Includes  PARADE,  38,312  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  T  -'.XAS 
;ar-TeleRram-m  . .  811,374  776,305 

;ar-TeleKrani-e  ...  1,586,951  1,537,119 

tar-Telegram-S . . . .  560,457  664,281 

ress-e .  851,064  887,348 


Exatr 

*Exai 

Time 

trim 

Heral 

News 

Mim 


Retail 

Octolier . 

September . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

Department  Store 

October . 

September . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

General 

October . 

September . 

Year  to  Date 

Automotive 

October . 

September . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

Financial 

October . 

September . 

Y ear  to  Date  .  . 


Grand  Total .  3,809,846 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

e«-e .  1,324,263 

ee-S .  404,585 


Grand  Total .  1 ,728,868  1 ,739,498 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,691,021  1,. 556,351 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (see  Note)  641,116  664,162 

Noti!:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
I’ost-Star  (m)  only.  Is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

PreS't-f  .  2,088..585  . 

Iferald-in  .  .577,445  . 

Ilerald-S .  592,303  . 


Grand  Total .  3,2,58,3.3.3 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,379,399  1.27.3.641 

fPatriot-News-S. . . .  281,878  329,934 

Grand  Total .  1 .661 ,277  1 ,603,.575 

Notk  ;  News  (e)  carries  same  anioiint  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m).  I’atriot-Xews 
(S)  first  edition  Sept.  18, 1949. 

I  Includes  PARADE.  38,312  lines. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  756,595  667,909 

JCourant-S .  585,228  828,83.5 

Times-e .  1,982,692  2.082233 

Grand  Total .  3,324,515  3.578,777 

I  Includes  PARADE,  .38,312  lines 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer -e. .  .  7,30,349  710,068 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  2,276,947  2,322,485 

Chronicle-S .  876,942  1,073,382 

Post-m .  1,539,318  1,,526.751 

§Post-S .  592,944  775,778 

Press-e .  936,266  872.547 

Grand  ToUl .  6,222,417  6,570,943 

§  Includes  PARADE.  38,312  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,998,754  1,997,911 

SUr-m .  1,918,725  1,928227 

tSUr-S .  913,967  1,102,536 

Times-e  .  1,508,581  1,.312,933 

ITimes-S .  439,231  528,283 

Grand  Total .  6,779,258  6,867.890 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,2.55  lints 
I  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  38,312  lines 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m.  .  . .  1,. 508, 176  1,237,406 

ITimes  Union-S. . . .  491,479  613.171 

Joumal-e .  966,348  952,113 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines. 

5  Includes  PAR  ADE.  38,312  lines. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1951  1950 

913,005  801,392 

827,090  975,327 

2,639,410  2,386,800 

Grand  Total .  4,379,505  4,163,519 

♦  Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 

38,648  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  1.215,233  1,194,408 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,237,61,5  . 

Observer-S .  515,989  . 

Grand  Total .  1,7.53,604  . 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

””  3,010,848  2,637,243 

1,511,684  1,754,310 
1,848,674  1,804,630 
1,064,153  1,0,54,4,54 

343,230  487,770 

1,217,427  1,161,213 
309,615  412,577 

Grand  Total .  9,.305,631  9,312,197 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

38,648  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,801  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,2.55  lines. 

§  Includes  PARADE,  38,312  lines. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enqnirer-m .  1,222,564  1,172,360 

♦tEnquirer-S .  1,178,197  1,5.34,611 

Post-e .  1,5.36,5.39  1,5.36,360 

Times-Star-e .  1,601,462  1,662,547 

Grand  Total .  5,538,762  5,905,978 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

38,648  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,686,059  1,656,477 

♦tl’lain  Dealer-S.  .  .  1,407,803  1,672,741 

News-e .  960,202  953,363 

Press-e .  2,585,994  2,378,057 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

1951  1950 

Xews-m .  1,94.5,774  1,976,343 

tXews-S .  698,295  877.227 

Times-Herald-e  .  2,271,643  2.397,246 

Times-Herald-S _  615,309  8.53,827 

Grand  ToUl .  .5,531,021  6.104,643 

t  Includes  THIS  W’EEK,  60,255  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,495,903  1,419,209 

News-e .  2,109,882  2,092,128 

News-S .  707,869  785,67.3 

Grand  Total .  4,313,654  4,297,010 


Courier  Express-m. 
♦Courier  Express-S 
News-e . 


Tribune-m . 

T  rit  .une-S . 

tDaily  News-e . 

Herald-American-e. . 
♦Herald- American-S 

Sun-Times-d . 

}Sun-Times-S . 


Grand  Total .  6,640,058  6,660,638 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

38,648  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  60,255  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  C'.ranA  Trtfal  1  QaO  700  *>  o 

Dispatch-e .  1,748,730  1,730,157  .  1.942,720  2,0 

Dispatch-S .  920.774  1,080,973  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Citizen-e .  756,748  690,621  Times-m .  1,037,488  9 

Citizen-S .  297,683  379,941  jTimes-S .  453,671  5 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  645,313  .581,389  Herald-Post-e .  1,185,452  1,0 

Star-w .  71,053  74,142  -  — 

-  -  Grand  ToUl .  2,676,611  2,8 

Grand  ToUl .  4,440,301  4,5.37,223  §  Includes  PAK.ADE,  ,38312  lines. 


Herald-e . 

News-T  ribune-m 
News-Tribune-S. 


WMITIHIAO  4  CO  ITD  MQNTttAl 


CANADIAN  &AltS  AOINTS 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

1951  1950 

1,787,777  1,814,966 
518,224  .5.31,694 

250,918  254,242 


Bee-e .  .  . 
Union-m 
Union-S. 


er  Linage  Times-Picaytme-m. 

.  ,  ,  rr  tTimes-Picayune  & 

continued  from  page  ?o  states-s . 

Item-e  . 

♦Uem.S . 

States-e  . 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

1951  1950 

Independent-m .  88.5,812  796,066 

Indrpendent.S .  237,0.31  277,931 

Press-Telecrain-e .  .  .  1,06.5,812  1,060,735 

jPress-Telegram-S . .  373,065  511,126 

Grand  Total .  2,561,720  2,645,858 

§  Includes  PAR.MlE,  39,162  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday-Suffolk-e.  1.218,650  1,094, .546 
Xewday-Na.ssau-e.  .  1,776,046  1,. 586,072 

Grand  Total .  2,994,696  2,680,618 

LOS  ANGELFS,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  1,609,0,56  1,608,807 

•Examiner  .8  .  842,336  1,176,64.3 

Times-m .  2,496,847  2,494,644 

tTimes^S .  1,230,1.54  1,329,315 

Herald-Express.e.  . .  1,303,263  1,394,501 

News.d .  864,606  1,062,143 

Mirror  .e .  939,468  879,533 

Grand  Total .  9,285,730  9,945,586 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44333  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,164  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  .59,924  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,46,5,943  1,532,553 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  793,085  871,451 

Times-e .  1 ,686  ,^4  1 ,7 17 ,332 

Grand  Total .  3,945,862  4,121,336 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  Appeal-m  1,848,81.5  1,819,899 
tCommerc'l  .\ppeal-S  731,778  891,204 

I’ress-Scimitar-e, . . .  1,188,271  1.124,850 

Grand  Total .  .3,768,864  3,8.35,953 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  60,2.55  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journal  (see 

Note) .  660,042  .549,571 

Note:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  sold 
in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FL/,. 

Herald-m .  2,.385..319  2,086,690 

•Herald-S  .  779,777  A  883,426 

News-e .  1,08.5,400  ^1,026,.513  V  2.699,.509 

tNews-S .  301,461  397,000  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

_ _  fWorld-HeraUl  (sec 

Grand  Total . *■  4,.551 ,957  4.39.3,629  Note) . .  1  1 .8M,742 

•Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY.  World-Herald-S -  6.57,813  796,498 

38,648  lines.  •  d  ^ 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  990,8.34  939,279 

•Sentinel-S .  .342,.349  '*493.147 

Joumal-e .  3,140,4.57  3,187,642 

tJoumal-S .  1,216,675  1,460,970 

Grand  Total .  5,690,315  6,081,0.38 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

38,648  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

31,801  lines.  <•*  -. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Trilmne-m .  1,410,365  1,351.986 

Star-e .  2,201,.5.58  2,121,656 

tTrilmne-S .  881,412  1,074,126 

Grand  Total .  4,493,3.35  4,.550.768 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,2.55  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 
n<e-e .  831,468  798,434 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star-e .  2,187,292  2,119,940 

•Standard-S .  178,735 

Gazette-m .  1,036,.516  787,440  Grand  Total .  6,829,018  7,188,629 

UPresse-c .  2.127,.558  2,.301.061  ‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

UPatrie-e .  209,(618  247,187  38,648  lines. 

LaPatrie-S .  251,017  299,9.54  f  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  60,255  lines. 

Herald-e .  334,693  290,479  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

- - Post-Gazette-m .  .  . .  1,040,922  . 

Grand  Total .  6,147,074  6,224,796  Press-e .  1,822,9.53  . 

(•)  Discontinued  with  Sept.  8, 1951  issue.  tPress-S .  801,81.5  179,825 

aaiiMc'ic  iNr»  Sun-Telegraph-e -  1,160,104  . 

Press-e . ’  ^89  843,125  *S«"-Tele«raph-S. . .  .5^  ^^7.518 

sl":™ .  ‘  Grand  Total .  5,424,103  327..34.3 

“ .  238,379  .9., 844  •  Pittsburgh  papers  on  strike  entire 

,  „„„  _rr  month,  except  6rst  day,  October  1.  1950, 

Grand  Total .  1,930,750  1,955,713  ‘Includes  AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  .38,648  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

Banner-e .  1  377  37.3  1  387  938  31,801  lines. 

Tennessean-m  i  1 '369*549  1*373*709  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines. 

Tennessean-S . ‘  ,  *'m8*M9  *732*4^  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

. .1008^  /3>.438  Oregonian-m .  1,422,212  1,299,760 

Grand  Total .  3,315,441  .3,494,075  *Gregonian-S .  t 

Journal'C .  1,399,881  1,372,807 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  tJoumal-S .  397,141  454,002 

Journal  Courier-m..  403,896  ^*  41.3,728  -  - 

Register-e .  1,640,552  1,469.214  Grand  Total .  3,810,682  3,818,502 

Registers . ^  348,970  449,000  ‘Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

,.  „  -  -  43,833  lines. 

Grand  Total .  2,.39.3,418  2,331,942  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  .59,924  lines. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,  1951 


I  ndependent-e 

Tiines-m . 

I'imes-S . 


Times-m . 

Times-S . 

World-News-e . 


Grand  Total .  2,532,866  . 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TiiXAS 

“Express-m .  1,228,261  1.265,617 

Express-S .  681,519  771,980 

‘“News-e .  1,6.54,826  1,60:1,286 

Light-e .  I.;i87.144  1,217,.599 

‘Lights .  .5:12,848  620,707 

Grand  Total .  5,487,598  5,479,189 

•All  Valley  .Advertisiiw  Incluiled: 

(“)  EXPRESS  M— This  Year 

Last  Year  151  ,.590 
(*“)  NEWS  E  —This  Year 

l,ast  Year  144.486 

‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
38,648  Hues  and  CfiMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,801  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


Grand  Total 


Democrat  fk 
Chronicle-in 
t  Democrat  & 
Chronicle-S. 
Times-Union-e 


Grand  Total .  4,104,919  4,200,:i99 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,255  lines. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e  1,629,469  1,4.38,918 

Star-m .  1,018.237  9:14,495 

Star-S .  448,146  554,626 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total .  1,920,528  2,161,240 

Noth.  ifWorld-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only,  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

.Star-News-e .  848,160  8.59,.5()6 

Star-News-S .  334.009  406,1.51 


Grand  Total .  1,182,169 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I 

Times-e . .  1,139,286 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

1,414,882 
498,058 


Joumal-e . 

5Joumal-Star-S.  . 

Star-m  (see  Note) 

Grand  Total .  . .  . 

Noth:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same  as 
Journal  (e)  linage. 

I  Includes  PARADE.  :18,:112  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hulletin-e .  2..524,717  2,.5.57..587 

‘tlliilletin-S .  426,292  .596,9.3:1 

Inquirer-m .  2,110,982  2,0:10,676 

Inqiiircr-S .  1,2.57,828  1,477,92.3 

News-e .  .VIO.IOO  525,.510 


723  E.  Woxhinflfoo  Blvd.,  lot  Ana«l«s  21  Col.  EBotpoxt  6023 
307  Bithop  StfMt.  N.  W.,  Atlonio.  Co  ATwood  3864 

1227  Woboth  Avonuo,  Ctiicogo  S.  til  MAmion  7-00(3 

1765  Cofiof  Avonuo,  New  York  37  M.  V.  Ctpresi  7-BBOO 


October  Linage 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

1951  1950 

I'nion-in .  1.319,317  1,222,953 

SUnion-S .  554.613  678,332 

Tribnne-Sun-e  .  .  l,721,M7  1,&L5,394 

Jonrnal-e .  .  . 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

1951  . 

Hudson  Dispatch-ni  738,725  756,332 

UTICA.  N,  Y.  V-  ,.^0 
ObscTN'er  Dispatch-e  1,022,794  974,073 

Ot)server  Uispatch-S  234,082  300,80*. 

I’ress-ra .  1,063,106  1,025,891 


Grand  Total. 


2,319,982  2,300,766 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times-Herald-d . 
♦Times-Herald-S . 


1,668,577 

508,000 


1,561,327 

640,829 


Grand  Total  .  3,595,877  3,436,679 

{  Int-ludes  P.\R.4nK,  ,38,312  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
Chronicle-m  .  996,915  993,788 

tChronicle-S.  .  614,625  6.35,884 

Exaniiner-m  .  1,480,963  1,415,818 

*Examiner-S .  752,074  890,980 

Call-HuIlctin-e  911.822  964,843 

Xews-e .  97S,m9  984,646 


News^e .  1,066,510  1,019,424 


I’ost-m . 

5Post-S . 

Star-e . 

tStar^S . 


1,588,229 

587,.572 


1,504,410 

764,985 


2,852,a52  2,.574,163 
951,683  1,143,296 


Grand  Total .  .  5,735,348  5,885,9.59 

*  Includes  .XMIiRICAX  WEEKLY. 
44,3113  lines  ami  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,164  lines 

t  Includes  THIS  W  EEK,  .59,924  lines. 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
Gazctte-"i  ,  1,122.202  1,19,5,891 

I'nion-Star-e  .  l.OStl.lKl  1,048,077 


Grand  Total .  9,222,623  9,208,4.34 

♦  Includes  .\MERICAX  WEEKLY, 
38,648  lines  and  COMIC  WE  iKLY. 
31,801  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  60,2.55  tines. 

§  Includes  I’.VR.VDE,  38,312  lines. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Repuldican-m .  920..370  886,912 

Repul  lican-S .  338,3.53  344,248 

American-e .  1,327,448  1,189,003 


Gram!  Total.  .  2.20S.585 

SCRVNTON,  PA. 

2.243,968 

Trilmne-in . 

660,76.5 

6.55,7 67 

§Scrantonian-S 

347,266 

4(H>.12.3 

Times-e . 

1,34.S,.5S7 

1.211.48;{ 

Grantl  Total . 

.  2,;{,56.618 

2,27.3,373 

§  Includes  PARADE,  38,312  lines. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-IntelliKencer-m  1 ,087.3,57 
*I’ost-lntellincnccr-S  484,463 

Starve .  . 

Times-e 
Times-S 


1,07.5,513 

579,919 


1,717,008  1,689,276 
525,.556  654,.381 


Grand  3'otal .  2,.586.171  2.420 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  CROUP,  N.  Y. 
Mainaroneck  Tiincs-e  426,4121  424 

Mt  Vcmon  .Vr^iis-e  78,3,775  818 

Xew  R.K-liclle 

Standard  star-c  .  894,74.5  880 

Ossiiiinc  Citizen 

Re;;istcr-e .  468,313  43.8, 

Peekskill  .star-e  .  .  .  464,932  429, 

T’ort  Chester  Iteni-e  734, 18t)  713, 

Tarrc’towu  Xews-e. .  4.56,199  453, 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  727,100  758 

5\*hite  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  I)ispatch-e.  990,800  1,066, 


163 


.■Hi.5 

693 


.5'V4 

738 

2.53 

100 


,319 

,279 


Grand  Total. 


3.814,384  3,999,089 


♦Includes  AMERIC.AX  WEEKI.Y. 
43,83.3  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,164  lines 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Joumal-Tril>une-e .  .  979,621  957,886 

Joumal-S .  247,256  335,821 


Grand  Total .  5,946,065  5,983,206 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Reacon-e .  1,3,30,470  1,226,4.30 

Beacon-S .  49.5,737  586,617 

EaRle-ni .  1,194,798  9.37,723 

EaRle-e .  1,010,977  896,688 

SEafjIe-S .  415,157  508,702 


Grand  Total .  1,226.877  1,293,707 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-c .  1,454,198  1,387,969 

Tribune-S .  483,409  535,437 


Grand  Total .  1,9.37,607  1,923,406 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesinan- 

Review-m .  812,596  781,792 

tSpokesnian- 

Review-S .  562,725  682,409 


Grand  Total .  4,447,139  4,156,160 

§  Includes  P.AR.ADE^,  38,312  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telesram-S .  510,021  610,236 

TeleRrani-in .  977,669  1,004,506 

Gazette  &  Post-e  . ..  1,310,413  1,331,363 


Chronicle-e 


Grand  Total .  2,552,046  2,.590.288 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  59,924  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e .  1,468,581  1,338,727 

N  V 

Herald-Joumal-e  .  l,887'49l'  1,821,28.5 

♦SHerald-.American-S  612,10.3 


Grand  Total .  2,798,103  2.946,105 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Yindicator 

1,176,725  1,126,087  TeleRrain-e .  1,427,674  1,370,769 

-  -  jV'indicator 

TeleRram-S .  652,215  804,895 


Grand  Total .  2,079,889  2,175,664 

§  Includes  P.VR.ADE,  38..312  lines. 


Post-Standard-m . 
Post-Standard-S . 


755,520 


991,.366  949,116 

335,823  415,098 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 


Grand  Total .  3,826,783  3,941,019 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY, 
38,648  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
31,801  lines. 

§  Includes  P.ARADE,  38,312  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Xews-Tribunc-e _  1,426,675  1,272,482 

Xews-Tribune-S _  401,009  444,311 


Grand  Total .  1,827,684  1,716,793 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m .  1,297,061  1,290,726 

Blade-e .  1,905,894  1,857,841 

Blade-S .  860,578  936,681 


Grand  ToU .  4,063,53.3  4,085,248 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  8:  Mail-ra . . . .  1,134,49,5  1,190,264 

Telegram-e .  1,856,289  1,857,418 

SUr-e .  2,485,205  2,46.3,837 

Star-w  .  127.275  147,087 


Grand  Total .  5,603,264  5,658,606 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Evening  Times-e. 
Times  .\dvertiser-S. 
Trentonian-m . 


1,355,358 

205,093 

625,891 


1,229,554 

24.3,312 

522,252 


Grand  Total .  2,186,342  1,995,118 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Xote);.  1.1.58,622  1,102,856 

XoTE:  Troy  Record  (ni)  and  Times- 
Record  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (ml  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,598.628 

World-m .  1,478,149 

World-S .  .549,951 


1,512.222 

1,3.34,978 

701,07.3 


Grand  Total 


3.626.728  3,.548.273 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-Xews-e.  .  .379,386  3.57,252 

■American-Xews-S. . .  178,696  208,278 

Grand  Total .  558,082  .565,.530 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Enquirer  and  Xews-e  97.3,714  899,308 

Enquirer  and  Xews-S  230,608  316,620 

Grand  Total .  1,204,.322  1,215,928 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Xews-e .  1,824„381  1,679,5.38 

Xews-S .  707,091  1,008,6.30 

Post-Herald-m .  1,299,226  1,227,870 

Grand  Total .  3,830,698  3,916,038 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,721,034  1,60,3,126 

Repository-S .  564,914  682,9.34 

Grand  Total .  2,285,948  2,286,060 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard 

Times-e .  320,516  312,508 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Advertiser-e .  677,166  617,708 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e _  923,566  870,982 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m  916,720  871,535 

Wis.  State  Journal-S  327.ia3  386,456 

Grand  Total .  2,167,389  2,128.973 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times-e .  807,982  845,614 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-ni .  749,868  80.3,712 

Joumal-e .  762,552  806,246 

Advertisers .  304,332  374,850 

Grand  Total .  1,816,752  1.984,808 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


1951 

1950 

Standard-Times-e. . 

.  1,009,064 

944,202 

Standard-Times-S . 

219,168 

209,832 

Grand  Total .... 

.  1,228,232 

l,154,a34 

Includes  PARADE.  .37,952  lines. 

OIL  CITY.  PA. 

Derrick -m . 

604,01.3 

565,984 

Blizzard-e . 

616,522 

562,115 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  1,220,535 

1,128,099 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-Xews-c. . . . 

.  1.196.120 

1,1.36,.387 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

I)ispatch-e . 

.  1,146..544 

1,081,810 

Argi;S-e . 

.  1,090,6:17 

1,050,844 

Grand  Total .... 

.  2,2.37.181 

2,134,654 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

l*ost-e . 

.523,952 

4.58,106 

Post-S . 

188,832 

2:10,836 

(•rand  Total .  .  .  . 

712,784 

688,744 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Merettrv-m . 

1.031.;i.52 

985,376 

Xews-e . 

.  1,201.814 

1,113,336 

Merciiry-Xevv.s-S 

413,224 

.5:10,726 

(•rand  Total 

2,616,420 

2,629.438 

SUPt-RIOR.  WIS. 

Tele«ram-e  . 

6.Vbd(i2 

.581,772 

Ti  XAS  gU.ALITY  NE\V'jPAP  = 

;R3,  INC. 

ABILEN  '. 

Ret>orfer-Xews-m. . 

6.58, 2 10 

KeiM)rtt‘r-Xewv-e  . 

7M.752 

77:i.lOS 

Kejiorter-Xews-.S.  . 

;i:l4,oi2 

(•rand  Total  .  . 

1.731,S2S 

l,76.5,;i:lO 

BIG 

SPRING 

Herald-e . 

.39.5,122 

.373,0:10 

HeruUl-.S . 

17.5,210 

2 12, .562 

(•rand  Total.  .  .  . 

570.3;i2 

5S5,5'J2 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

1 .089,6')6 

1,146,026 

Times-e . 

1 ,0.10,670 

l,166,:i40 

Caller-Times-S.  .  .  . 

;i60,374 

421,148 

Grand  Total .  . .  . 

.  2,540,650 

2,733,514 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

343,770 

317,492 

iCerald-S . 

143,996 

181,412 

Grand  Total .... 

487,766 

498,904 

MARSHALL 

Xews  Messenger-e 

338,884 

37.3,268 

Xews  Messenj;er-S. 

146,762 

206,976 

(•rami  Total .  . . . 

485,646 

580,244 

PARIS 

Xews-e . 

3.30,134 

,345,954 

Xews-S . 

125,538 

165,844 

Grand  Total .  . . . 

455,672 

511,798 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

798,210 

767,830 

Times-e . 

790,748 

772,044 

Standard-Times.  .  . 

.34.3,415 

4:16,225 

(irand  Total .  . . . 

.  1,932,37.3 

1,976,099 

From  Advertising  Linage 
Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m .  786,628  663,070 

Chronicle-S .  218,668  272,028 

Herald-e .  802,637  676.9S6 


Grand  Total .  1,807,9.33  1,612,084 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m .  418,.519  343,8.30 

Telegraph-S .  139,895  185,643 


Grand  Total .  .5,58,414  620,473 

XoTB:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  Xews  (e) . 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


(•azette-m . 

.  1,0.57,8.50 

1,012,058 

(*azette-S . 

294,971 

.379,9.32 

Mail-e . . 

972,322 

927,758 

.Mail-S . 

214,948 

287,692 

(irand  Total . 

.  2,540,091 

2,627,440 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m . . 

848,426 

839,161 

State-S . 

400,535 

487,605 

Record-e . . 

800,845 

827,456 

(>rand  Total . 

,  2,049,806 

2,154,222 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Rejrfster-Ciuard-e .  . . 

997„568 

905,110 

Register-(jruard-S. . . 

231,798 

270,146 

(■rand  Total . 

1,229,,366 

1,175,2.56 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Common  weal  th- 

Reporter-e .  702,565  716,992 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  1,042,070  956,134 

Times-S .  .322,820  382,718 


Grand  Total .  1 ,364 ,890  1 .338,8.52 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 
Gazette-e . .  .520,164  508,649 


JACKSON,  MISS. 


1951 

1950 

Clarion-I.,edger-m. 

704,351 

740,470 

Clarion-I^K^*^* 

324,743 

335,521 

Daily  News-c .... 

917,418 

867,755 

Daily  News-S. ... 

259,445 

413,049 

Grand  Total .  . . 

. .  2,205,957 

2,356,795 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Toumal-e 

.  .  1,017,184 

986.031 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e . 

831,254 

931,518 

Xotr:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  conibinatioo 

with  Ra^le  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e . 

683,727 

697,928 

Sun-S . 

235,416 

225,194 

Telesram-S . 

108,666 

164,798 

Cxraml  Total .  .  . 

1,027.809 

1 .087,920 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e . 

587,:i:i7 

655,644 

Telesram-Xews-e. 

4.56.5:1.5 

510276 

Telesrarn-Xews-S. . 

149,:i:i8 

175,121 

(■rand  Total.  . . 

. .  1.193,210 

1,341,041 

PASAD. 

ENA,  CALIF. 

IndepemleiU-m . . . 

866,453 

Indepcndent-S .  .  . 

277,828 

:164,724 

(‘■ratid  Total .  .  . 

1,068.528 

1,2.31,177 

PATERS0  4,  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

i.070.sr)0 

1 ,062,242 

Xews-e . 

. .  I,:i».5,i:i7 

I  ,.304,466 

(■ra’id  Total .  . . 

. .  2,U5,9;*7 

2,:166.708 

SAL 

EM,  OR  E. 

<  're'^on  State -.mati- 

ui  .522.:!'.H 

<  »re>;ott  Stale^maa- 

.S.  !t.*.2:i.5 

(■rami  Total.  .  . 

621,1129 

SHREV 

.EPORT,  LA. 

^ourna!-e . 

. .  1,078,514 

1 ,0.56,675 

Times-in . 

'.Mi:i,.567 

895,423 

Times-.S . 

35:i,:i66 

464,201 

(*rand  Total .  .  . 

. .  2,:i9.5,447 

2,416,299 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m . 

931,967 

923,836 

Times- I^eader-e .  .  . 

.  1,284,9.56 

1,267,955 

Indepeiident-S.  .  . 

328,573 

355,187 

Grand  Total .  2,54.5,496  2,546,978 


Macy  Group  Buys 
Yachting  Magazine 

Annapolis,  Md.  —  Talbot  T. 
Speer,  publisher  of  the  Capital- 
Gazette  newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Skipper,  a  recreational 
boating  magazine,  to  a  group  of 
yachtsmen  headed  by  J.  Noel 
Macy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Macy,  former  president  of 
the  Westchester  County  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  year-old  Vision,  Spanish 
language  news  magazine  circulated 
throughout  Latin  America,  and 
heads  the  printing  and  publishing 
division  of  the  NPA. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Vote 
On  Stock,  Dec.  4 

Chicago — A  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  has  been  called  for 
Dec.  4  to  vote  on  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  authorized  capital 
stock  from  400,000  to  500,000 
shares  of  $1  par.  Stockholders  of 
record  Nov.  21  will  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

■ 

Plan  Agency  Shifts 

The  Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet 
Co.  will  make  the  following 
agency  shifts  on  or  about  March 
1,  1952:  Super  Suds,  previously 
handled  by  William  Esty  Co., 
will  go  to  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
and  Kirkman  brands,  now  han¬ 
dled  by  C&W,  will  be  switched 
to  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Agency.  Esty 
will  replace  the  Super  Suds  ac¬ 
count  with  a  new  product  soon 
to  go  into  test  areas. 
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Role  of  Dailies  in  Thawing 
Sales  for  Frozen  Foods 


continued  from  page  7 

growing  industry,  frozen  food 
puckers,  distributors  and  locker 
plant  owners  are  well  organized 
and  represented.  Official  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  packers  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  Washington.  D.  C.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  organized  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Frozen  Food 
Distributors,  New  York  City, 
while  the  locker  plants  band  to¬ 
gether  under  National  Frozen 
Food  Locker  Institute,  Inc.,  Oma¬ 
ha.  Neb. 

Harry  K.  Schauffler,  e.xecutivc 
director  of  the  NWFFD,  told 
Editor  &  Pt'BLisiiER  that  “news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  obviously  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  and  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  for  the  dynamic 
growth  of  such  a  new  industry 
with  new  items  being  added  daily. 

"On  the  other  hand,”  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  “the  fact  that  everybody  is 
getting  into  the  act  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  just  what  the 
total  use  may  be  of  newspaper 
advertising.  Simply  to  total  the 
linage  used  by  the  well-known 


packers  would  be  misleading  be¬ 
cause  a  host  of  smaller  compan¬ 
ies,  with  greater  total  volume  in 
particular  markets,  may  provide 
a  much  greater  impact.” 

A  Local  Business 

This,  then,  is  the  vast  frozen 
food  industry  which  collectively 
spends  from  75%  to  85%  of  a 
$7,000,000  ad  outlay  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Because  of  the  highly  competi¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  industry  many 
firms  refuse  to  divulge  the  amount 
of  money  they  spend  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  media  in  which 
they  spend  it.  Still  others,  with 
the  bulk  of  their  business  coming 
from  private  label  packing  for 
other  companies,  find  distribution 
under  their  own  label  so  limited 
that  their  use  of  any  advertising 
is  negligible. 

Two  such  firms,  for  example, 
are  Washington  Packers,  Inc.,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  packers  of  “Dew- 
kist”  frozen  foods,  and  California 
Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  Modesto,  Cal¬ 
if..  producers  of  “Fair  Acres” 
brand.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
scores  of  other  such  operators. 


Case  Studies  Show  Use 
Of  Dailies  by  Companies 


The  firms  most  willing  to  talk 
about  their  success  with  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  are  those  you 
might  expect  to  do  so — the  frozen 
fix)d  companies  with  either  na¬ 
tional,  regional  or  local  distribu¬ 
tion  so  firmly  established  that 
what  their  competitors  know  of 
their  operation  matters  very  little. 

In  general,  most  companies 
have  used  newspapers  from  the 
day  they  entered  the  market  and 
feel  that  use  of  this  medium  has 
contributed  greatly  to  their  sales 
growth,  particularly  when  used  as 
part  of  special  campaigns.  The 
following  case  studies  illustrate 
typical  uses  of  newspaper  space: 

Minute  Maid  Core..  New 
York  City,  enjoys  national  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  frozen  juice  concen¬ 
trates  through  some  200  food  dis¬ 
tributors;  spends  50%  of  its 
$1,000,000  ad  appropriation  in 
newspapers;  the  balance  in  radio- 
TV  spots. 

■According  to  James  Rayen, 
Minute  Maid  ad  manager,  a  strong 
newspaper  schedule  (via  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  New  York)  ties  in 
with  local  distributors  “and 
strengthens  our  dealer  relations  at 
the  local  level.” 

Pointing  out  that  MM  docs  not 
?o  in  for  any  co-op  advertising 
program,  Mr.  Rayen  told  Editor 
&  Publisher:  “We  use  100  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.  S.  In 
multiple  markets  like  New  York 
City,  we  stagger  our  use  of  news¬ 
papers  so  as  to  appear  at  least 


once  a  week  with  either  a  420-  or 
1,000-line  ad.  In  one  or  two-pa¬ 
per  towns,”  he  added,  “our  ads 
run  about  two  and  a  half  times 
per  month.” 

The  basic  year-’round  theme  of 
MM  orange  juice  is  pegged  to  a 
panel  of  doctors  saying  “Minute 
Maid  fresh  frozen  orange  juice  is 
better  for  your  health  than  the 
same  oranges  squeezed  at  home.” 
During  the  summer  months,  this 
theme  switches  slightly  ot  empha¬ 
size  that  “more  vitamin  C  is 
needed  in  hot  weather.”  (see  cut). 

Other  MM  juices  hitch  hike  on 
the  orange  juice  ads. 

«  * 

Seabrook  Farms  Co.,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  distribution  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  through  46 
jobbers  and  22,000  dealers.  In 
1950,  as  in  ’49,  Seabrook  chan¬ 
neled  95%  of  its  $250,000  ad  bud¬ 
get  into  new>^apers. 

Although  the  ad  pattern  dif¬ 
fered  slightly  in  a  few  of  Sea- 
brook’s  100  markets,  a  campaign 
(via  Hilton  &  Riggio,  Inc.,  New 
York)  of  one  450-line  insertion 
one  week,  followed  by  two  75-line 
ads  the  following  week,  was  con¬ 
sistently  used. 

An  interesting  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1950  was  a 
test  made  of  running  ads  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  instead  of 
in  jam-packed  Thursday  newspa¬ 
pers.  Because  of  the  improved 
position  and  readability  resulting 
from  this  switch,  Seabrook  adop¬ 
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ted  this  policy  for  1951. 

For  1951,  Seabrook  expanded 
into  radio  at  the  expense  of  its 
newspaper  appropriation.  That 
means  that  of  its  total  budget, 
newspapers  today  are  getting 
60%,  with  radio  delightedly  cling¬ 
ing  to  40%. 

This  year’s  linage  pattern  thus 
far  has  consisted  of  400-line  ads 
running  every  other  week  in  each 
city  on  Seabrook’s  newspaper 
schedule,  witlu  occasional  500-line 
insertions  for  special  product  pro¬ 
motions. 

In  addition,  this  regional  frozen 
food  packer  has  added  42  lines 
in  Nancy  Sas.ser’s  column  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  News  and 
the  World  Telegram  and  Sun,  as 
a  means  of  lending  support  in  the 
New  York  City  market.  Appar¬ 
ently  Seabrook’s  strategy  pays  off. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Feb.  28, 
1951,  sales  showed  a  42%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year. 


ly  integrated  with  the  advertising, 
and  newspapers  were  selected  as 
the  major  medium. 

♦  •  * 

California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  Los  Angeles  —  Last 
June  for  the  first  time,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  housewives  were  offered 
Sunkist  citrus  “in  the  skin  or  in 
the  tin.”  It  marked  the  first  time, 
too,  that  the  Exchange  had  used 
the  SunkLst  trade-mark  on  any 
product  bu)  fresh  fruit.  At  the 
same  time  the  products  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  CFGE  named  Mar¬ 
keters,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as 
exclusive  distributors  of  Sunkist 
frozen  citrus  juice  concentrates. 

Marketers.  Inc.,  which  does  no 
advertising  of  its  own,  was  formed 
last  spring  by  J.  1.  Moone  and 
Martin  Mathews  upon  their  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  top  posts  at  Snow 
Crop  .Marketers  division  of  Clin¬ 
ton  Foods. 

Initial  promotion  of  Sunkist 
canned  citrus  line  was  on  lemon 


J.  D.  Jewell,  Inc.,  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  boasts  distribution  in  some 
26  states  throughout  the  south, 
southwest,  west  and  east,  for  its 
line  of  “Jesse  Jewell’s  fresh  frozen 
poultry.  Advertising  (via  Craw¬ 
ford  &  Porter,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
consists  of  newspapers,  radio-TV 
spots  and  point-of-purcha.se  ma¬ 
terial,  with  dailies  getting  70% 
of  an  estimated  $100,000  appro¬ 
priation. 

According  to  T.  R.  Brown, 
sales  manager,  Jewell’s  sales  and 
merchandising  program  was  close¬ 


prodiicts  (orange  product  was 
introduced  in  August).  A  budget 
of  $500,000  was  set  up  for  the  in¬ 
troductory  campaign  that  ran  from 
May  15  to  Sept.  1  in  eight  ba¬ 
sic  southern,  eastern  and  mid- 
western  market  areas.  This  has 
since  been  expanded  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  until  national  dis¬ 
tribution  is  achieved. 

Sunkist  uses  newspapers.  radio- 
TV  spots  and  outdoor  advertising 
in  its  over-all  strategy  with  cov¬ 
erage  in  specific  markets  being 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


TO  ALL  PROMOTION-MINDED 
NEWSPAPERS 

Have  you  reserved  your  space  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  195'2  Intern.vtion.al  Year  Book? 

Deadline  is  January  7. 

Publishing  date  is  February  1. 

Readership  is  all  year  long  ...  by  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 
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Frozen  Food  Industry 

continued  from  page  59 


based  on  effectiveness  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  size  of  market  and  other 
factors. 
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push  its  many  different  products, 
but  always  gives  emphasis  to 
orange  juice — its  No.  1  seller. 
When  it  comes  to  scheduling  its 
newspaper  insertions.  Snow  Crop 
favors  running  its  copy  in  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  and  Friday  morning 


Newspaper  ads  in  color  opened  ORANGE  JUKE  IS  BEffER  they  catch  the 

Sunkist’s  drive;  marked  the  first  T-JT -- ^  housewife  when  she  is  in  most 


use  of  color  in  dailies  since  the 
Exchange's  first  ad  back  in  1908. 
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housewife  when  she  is  in  most 
receptive  buying  frame  of  mind. 
Last  month,  a  long-pending  deal 


T^av  ^e  CFGF.  i.^s  nnZZ  THAN  THE  SAME  0MII6ESSQUgZED«  HOME  went  through  between  Clinton 


week  black  and  white  insertions  / 
of  1,260  lines.  /  Hdj 

Formal  launching  of  the  Sun-  /  f 

kist  concentrate  line  was  preceded 
by  a  trial  campaign  on  frozen  y , 

-orange  juice  for  a  six-week  test 

in  Utica,  N.  Y.  Here  a  typical  if f 

saturation  technique  was  used.  . . 

About  70%  of  the  year’s  budget 
was  spent  on  this  test;  came  to  353S555ir=  ■  !“)[? 
about  $10,000  but  was  well  worth  ^ 

it.  The  test  squeezed  out  27% 
of  the  city’s  total  concentrate  sales 

for  Sunkist — “much  higher’’  than  MINUTE  MAID  ^serrt^M0^t4mi 


Foods  and  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex-  2  C 

change.  Clinton  sold  the  Ex-  ^  « 

change  its  citrus  processing  fa-  g  % 

cilities  for  $11,000,000,  its  citrus  %  FROZEN  FOODS  | 

inventories  for  $21,000,000.  Snow  ^  M 

Crop  division  became  the  exclu-  « 

sive  selling  agency  for  the  Ex-  ^ 

change  for  a  10-year  period.  ® 

Under  the  new  setup.  Snow  C  i 

Crop  becomes  sole  marketing  X  *"^ *»*»*>'*»»•'*— -M 

agent  for  the  frozen  concentrates  .i.  Bm 

packed  by  the  Exchange.  In  addi-  h . 
tion.  Snow  Crop  will  assume  all 

advertising,  merchandising  and  Newest  Entrant  in  a  Fast  Field 
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distributing  responsibilities. 

Snow  Crop  wilt  reportedly  “our  use  of  black  and  white  news- 
get  21%  off  the  warehouse  price  papers  has  been  extensive.  We 
for  advertising,  administrative  and  have  used  newspapers  for  a  long 


for  Sunkist— “much  higher’’  than  advertising,  merchandising  and  Newest  Entrant  in  a  Fast  Field 

anticipated.  ^  mwifisiiiniir  distributing  responsibilities. 

Last  July,  the  CFGE  voted  its  Strengthens  MM’s  Dealer  Snow  Crop  will  reportedly  “our  use  of  black  and  white  news- 

Sunkist  venture  in  frozen  concen-  Relations’  get  21%  off  the  warehouse  price  papers  has  been  extensive.  We 

trates  an  advertising  and  promo-  advertising,  administrative  and  have  used  newspapers  for  a  long 

tion  expenditure  of  more  than  go  into  TV,  with  newspapers  be-  sales  costs,  overhead  and  profit,  time,  and  we  feel  that  this  ad- 
$1,000,000  for  a  12-month  period  ing  used  in  non-TV  markets.”  Snow  Crop’s  ad  budget  may  vertising  has  contributed  greatly  to 

(via  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  Los  Today,  $1,400,000  of  an  esti-  well  be  among  the  first  things  to  our  sales  growth,  particularly 
Angeles).  Bulk  of  this  budget  rnated  $2,500,000  ad  budget  goes  feel  the  benefits  of  the  new  setup,  when  such  advertising  has  been  a 
is  currently  in  newspapers  in  the  into  the  TV  show,  “All-Star  Re-  at  least,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  will  part  of  special  campaigns.” 

40  major  nvarkets  that  currently  vue,”  with  the  balance  set  aside  be  increased  in  1952  for  TV  and  Birds  Eye  newspaper  linage  is 
comprise  87%  of  total  frozen  for  some  45  weekly  insertions  of  newspaper  space  in  non-TV  mar-  both  company-paid  and  dealer- 
juice  concentrates  sales.  from  250  to  1,700  lines  in  news-  kets.  paid;  ranges  from  small  space  in 

*  ♦  ♦  papers  in  between  35  and  50  non-  *  «  *  small  markets  to  full  pages  in  the 

The  Borden  Co.,  New  York —  TV  cities.  Cedergreen  Frozen  Pack  major  Birds  Eye  markets.  (See 

A  new  line  of  frozen  foods,  the  “I"  some  cases.”  H.  T.  Hamil-  Corp.,  Bellingham.  Wash.  —  This  cut.)  Corporate  policy  frowns  on 

first  to  carry  the  Borden  name,  ton,  Jr.,  advertising  and  sales  pro-  important  West  Coast  packer  is  the  use  of  co-op  advertising  for 
was  introduced  Aug.  20  through-  motion  manager,  told  Editor  &  currently  engaged  in  a  Fall  and  any  of  Birds  Eye’s  85,000  dealers, 
out  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Publisher,  “we  are  using  news-  winter  campaign  (via  Bozell  &  Ja-  Instead,  the  company  provides  its 
City  by  M.  Augenblick  &  Bro.,  papers  in  TV-cities  instead  of  TV.  cobs,  Seattle)  using  newspapers,  dealers  with  a  free  mat  and  cut 
Newark,  N.  J.,  produce  division  I"  some  markets  we’ve  found  we  TV  spots  and  outdoor  advertising,  service  presented  to  them  via  a 
of  the  Borden  Co.  (E&P,  Aug.  get  better  results  with  papers  be-  Newspaper  ads  feature  Cedergreen  booklet.  “Short  Cuts.”  This  offers 
18,  page  31).  cause  TV  penetration  is  not  deep  products  in  humorous  illustrations  suggestions  for  layouts  of  local 

On  Aug.  23,  672-line  ads  (via  — only  a  relatively  small  per-  of  everyday  situations.  newspaper  space  and  is  supple- 

Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor,  New-  centage  of  the  families  own  sets.”  The  campaign  is  currently  run-  mented  with  ideas  offered  by  Birds 

ark)  were  used  in  14  Jersey  dailies  He  added,  however,  that  this  con-  ning  in  11  major  markets  across  Eye  salesmen  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
to  announce  availability  of  the  dition  is  rapidly  clearing  up.  the  U.  S.,  plus  six  lesser  distribu-  dition,  special  mats  are  provided 
Borden  line  in  3,000  retail  out-  “We  are  very  impressed  with  tion  areas.  for  special  sales  drives, 

lets.  Since  then,  the  newspaper  TV,”  Mr.  Hamilton  continued,  *  ♦  ♦  When  it  comes  to  company-paid 

schedule  was  staggered  to  hit  seven  “but  while  we  feel  it’s  terrific  for  Bmos  eye  div..  General  Foods  advertising.  Birds  Eye  favors  a  pro¬ 

of  the  14  dailies  each  week;  is  impact,  we’ll  take  newspaper  ad-  Corp.;  Because  this  22-year-old  gram  of  continuity  by  markets — 
currently  running  every  Tuesday  vertising  for  timeliness,  continuity  giant  of  the  industry  plays  all  rather  than  flitting  from  area  to 
and  Thursday  in  all  14  news-  and  coverage,  plus  the  fact  that  media  as  “one  tremendous  pack-  area  administering  shots-in-the- 
papers,  plus  the  roto  section  of  dailies  lend  themselves  wonder-  age,”  Howard  F.  Lochrie,  mana-  arm  when  sales  sag.  As  part  of 

the  Newark  Sunday  News.  fully  to  merchandising  activities  at  ger  of  advertising  and  sales  pro-  this  policy  Birds  Eye  ads  for  one 

More  recently,  Borden  has  pur-  local  levels.”  Snow  Crop’s  ad-  motion,  finds  it  impossible  to  pin-  or  all  products  break  in  all  media 

chased  12  TV  spots  a  week  on  manager  described  the  cities  of  point  any  single  medium  as  being  as  “part  of  a  chain  reaction.”  Re- 

WATV  in  Newark;  plans  to  in-  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis  as  the  keystone  in  Birds  Eye’s  over-all  suit  is  that  the  company  claims 

crease  this  use  of  TV  in  1952.  having  “very  strong  newspapers.”  advertising  strategy  (via  Young  &  no  other  frozen  food  firm  uses  as 
But  since  the  Borden  frozen  foods  Mr.  Hamilton  continued:  “News-  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York).  much  different  media, 

were  introduced  last  summer,  no  paper  space  permits  us  to  tell  a  However,  the  fact  that  the  com-  Summing  up.  Birds  Eye  finds 
new  markets  have  been  added.  fully  documented  and  detailed  pany  has  been  a  consistent  user  of  newspaper  advertising  “ideal  for 
♦  *  *  story  about  our  frozen  food  prod-  newspaper  space  for  most  of  its  fast  news  changes  in  market  or 

Snow  Crop  Marketers,  div.  of  ucts  and,  in  addition,  gives  our  22  years  is  significant.  Corporate  price  conditions;”  says  it’s  “excel- 
Clinton  Foods,  Inc. — Snow  Crop’s  70,000  retail  outlets  a  welcome  policy  prevents  a  breakdown  of  the  lent  for  immediate  sales  results.” 
sales  growth  to  national  stature  in  1'^.”  130  newspapers  used  by  Birds  Eye  *  ♦  « 

a  scant  five  years  has  been  phe-  recent  example  of  Snow  or  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  This  use  of  newspaper  space  by 

nomenal:  from  $3,500,000  in  1946  Crop’s  use  of  newspapers  to  tell  in  this  medium.  Best  available  esti-  these  frozen  food  firms  and  by  the 
to  a  current  $56,000,000.  The  ^  ft*'*  story  is  the  1730-line  ad  mate  on  this  latter  point  shows  industry  as  a  whole  should  ring 
company  first  found  itself  follow-  (via  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York  City)  that  in  1950  General  Foods  spent  a  bell  in  the  minds  of  every  ad- 
ing  its  purchase  in  1947  by  Clin-  headlined:  “Snow  Crop.  Amer-  $6,400,000  in  newspaper  adver-  manager  of  every  newspaper  across 
ton  Foods  and  hasn’t  stopped  'c**  ®  No-  '  Orange  Juice,  be-  tising.  That’s  about  25%  more  the  country.  Here  is  an  industry 
mushrooming.  cause  .  .  .”  (See  cut).  There  fol-  than  it  spent  in  1949.  But  just  still  on  the  threshold  of  its  future. 

Snow  Crop  first  became  a  na-  'owed  seven  detailed  “reasons  what  percentage  of  this  total  news-  And  as  such  it’s  in  the  market  for 
tional  advertiser  in  Sept.,  1946,  why.”  paper  investment  goes  into  promot-  new  sales  and  merchandising  ideas, 

with  color  pages  in  Satevepost,  Snow  Crop,  which  claims  a  ing  its  Birds  Eye  Division  is  any-  The  medium  that  fails  to  come 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  The  “first”  in  use  of  picture  packages  body’s  guess.  through  when  the  chips  are  down 

American  Weekly,  but  in  March  in  the  frozen  foods  industry,  uses  According  to  Luther  Haggerty,  may  well  find  itself  getting  the 
of  1950  it  “dropped  everything  to  its  advertising  space  and  time  to  Birds  Eye  advertising  manager,  deep  freeze  treatment. 
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How  did  this  ofl  company’s  advertising  executives 
know  where  to  spend  its  $610,102  newspaper  budget? 


One  of  America’s  big  oil  companies  ran 
$610,102  worth  of  newspaper  space  in 
Naturally,  its  advertising  executives  and  its 
agency  advisers  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  ex|jenditure.  The  newspa|)ers  they  bought 
were  thoroughly  studied — by  means  of  presen¬ 
tations,  surveys,  and  through  reading  of 
the  newspai)ers’  own  promotion  campaigns. 
ITiese  executives  are  regular  Lditor  &  PuB- 
i.isnER  readers  —  for  they  realize  that  E  &  P 


is  the  one  and  only  place  to  find  authentic  and 
up-to-date  information  about  newspapers.  It’s 
the  natural  spot  for  them  to  read  newspaper 
promotion.  Is  your  promotion  there? 

Big  People  .  , .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  apace 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Boot  Contracts 
Won  for  N.  E. 

By  Boston  Post 

Boston  —  The  Boston  Post 
scored  a  huge  “assist”  this  week 
in  the  award  of  contracts  for 
more  than  $4,500,000  worth  of 
combat  boots  to  five  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturers.  The  awards 
were  made  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  Quartermaster  Corps. 

The  Post  revealed,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  contracts  were  let,  that 
New  England’s  hard-hit  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  was  to  be  by-passed  and 
the  contracts  given  to  Prison  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.  at  Leavenworth. 

Howls  of  protest  by  industrial, 
labor  and  political  leaders  fol¬ 
lowed  the  disclosure.  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  announced 
immediately  that  he  would  file  a 
bill  exempting  textile  and  leather 
industry  from  the  law  that  re¬ 
quires  the  Prison  Industries  to  be 
given  this  type  of  contract. 

Rep.  Thomas  Lane  of  Law¬ 
rence,  congratulated  the  Post  on 
“Journalism  of  this  style,  crusad¬ 
ing,  truthful,  factual  and  reveal¬ 
ing.”  He  congratulated  the  Post 
editors  for  “a  worthy  public  ser¬ 
vice.” 

■ 

Drunken  Drivers 
Shielded  by  Police 

Los  Angeles — Charges  that  lo¬ 
cal  police  sought  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  about  persons  involved 
in  drunken  driving  cases  have  been 
placed  before  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  free¬ 
dom  of  information  commission  by 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 

This  and  all  other  member  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  investigated  by  a 
commission  co-chairmaned  by  Paul 
C.  Bodenhamer,  Redding  Record- 
Secrchlight,  Lowell  lessen,  Tur¬ 
lock  Journal,  and  Ralph  Turner, 
Temple  City  Times. 

■ 

Blood  Center 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Courier- 
Journal’s  food-test  kitchens  were 
turned  into  a  blood-donor  center 
Nov.  27-28.  Red  Cross  volunteer 
workers  set  up  equipment  on  those 
days  to  receive  blood  donations 
from  personnel  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  Times,  and 
WHAS. 


Red  oi  Another  Hue 

Yugoslavia’s  Communist 
newspaper,  Borba,  had  its  own 
correspondent  at  the  United 
Nations  side  of  the  Korean 
front  this  week.  He  is  Jacov 
Levi,  the  paper's  foreign  editor. 

But,  reports  from  Korea  said, 
the  Communist  press  corps  on 
the  other  side  snubbed  him 
coldly  with  charges  of  “traitor” 
and  “bloody  fascist.” 


General  Answered 

continued  on  page  10 


men  Gen.  Willoughby  has  seen 
fit  to  attack  made  such  a  shock¬ 
ing  mistake  of  judgment  as  the 
estimate  of  the  situation  which 
caused  MacArthur  to  report  to  the 
President,  after  the  Yalu  disaster, 
that  he  could  not  hold  in  Korea 
without  four  additional  divisions 
which  did  not  then  exist.  And 
this  does  not  even  touch  upon 
the  original  error  in  the  estimate 
of  the  situation  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  Yalu  disaster.” 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press: 

“The  general’s  job  was  to  obtain 
information  about  the  Chinese 
and  to  evaluate  it.  I  thought  then, 
and  1  still  think,  that  our  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  tragically  bad.  Gen. 
Willoughby,  naturally,  feels  other¬ 
wise. 

“In  this  case,  the  events  give 
the  answer — ^the  troops  ran  into  a 
complete  surprise,  and  were  de¬ 
cisively  beaten  back. 

“Generalities  about  ‘bias  and 
prejudice’  cannot  outweigh  the 
hard  facts  of  defeat  and  the  cold 
statistics  of  losses.  It  was  not 
‘bias  and  prejudice’  that  rolled  the 
Army  back  across  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  lost  ground.” 

Reiman  Morin,  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  formerly  in  Korea: 

“These  events  took  place  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  The  sequence 
was  this: 

“By  early  October,  the  North 
Korean  Army  had  been  smashed 
into  splinter-groups  which  were 
retreating. 

“In  late  October,  the  first  Chi¬ 
nese  troops  were  encountered. 
They  were  in  small  numbers,  and 
the  Chinese  Red  Government  said 
they  were  ‘volunteers.’  They 
halted  the  UN  forward  movement. 

“Then  there  was  a  lull  for 
three  weeks,  during  which  the 
main  force  of  Chinese  disap¬ 
peared. 

“On  Nov.  20,  MacArthur 
launched  the  “Home-by-Christ- 
mas”  offensive. 

“It  was  immediately  stopped. 
Three  days  later,  the  Army  was 
in  full  retreat,  with  some  units 
totally  cut  off.  It  fell  back  to  a 
line  below  Seoul  before  it  could 
regroup. 

“War  correspondents  on  the 
front,  in  analyzing  the  causes  of 
the  setback,  mainly  blamed  Amer¬ 
ican  Intelligence.  They  said  Wil¬ 
loughby  had  reported  only  60,000 
to  80,(W0  Chinese  troops  in  Korea, 
whereas,  actually  some  300,000 
hit  the  UN  Army. 

“In  a  dispatch  dated  Nov.  30, 
which  the  magazine  article  quotes, 
Boyle  asked: 

“Why  didn’t  the  American  High 
Command  know  the  enemy  had 
massed  such  a  force? 

“Willoughby’s  article  replies 
that  his  Intelligence  had  furnished 
precise  information  on  enemy 
strength.  ‘The  presence  of  1 1  Chi¬ 
nese  corps,  or  33  divisions,  along 
the  Yalu  was  known  and  had  been 


reported  to  Washington.’ 

“In  summing  up  his  view  of  the 
Intelligence  situation,  Willoughby’s 
article  said  ‘full  Intelligence  was 
lacking — in  Washington,  Tokyo 
and  at  the  front  in  Korea’ — be¬ 
cause  ‘Washington  had  declared 
the  Yalu  River  was  a  barrier  for 
any  kind  of  aerial  flight.’  He 
added:  ‘In  other  words,  it  forbade 
tactical  reconnaisance  for  political 
reasons.  Otherwise  normal  air 
observation  would  have  disclosed 
the  density  of  troop  and  vehicular 
movement  from  the  great  Man¬ 
churian  military  centers.  .  .  .  The 
entry  of  Communist  China  was  a 
piece  of  political  Intelligence;  it 
became  military  only  at  the  point 
of  collision.’ 

“Boyle  also  asked:  ‘Why  was 
the  enemy  able  unerringly  to  pick 
the  weak  spots  in  the  UN  line, 
while  the  Allied  attackers  were  un¬ 
able  even  to  locate  with  certainty 
the  general  areas  where  the  Reds 
had  concentrated  their  strength?’ 

“Willoughby’s  reply  says  enemy 
agents,  filtering  through  the  lines 
as  ‘refugees,’  supplied  the  infor¬ 
mation.  As  to  UN  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  behind-the-lines  information, 
he  said:  ‘The  UN  forces  used  all 
the  conventional  tricks — air  re¬ 
connaisance,  secret  agents,  para¬ 
chutists,  etc.  However,  one  does 
not  improvise  such  services  over¬ 
night.  The  Far  East  Command 
had  not  previously  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

“Boyle’s  Nov.  30  dispatch  re¬ 
ported  information  he  obtained 
from  Army  officers  in  Korea  and 
which  we  felt,  from  first-hand  ob¬ 
servation  and  checking,  were  ac¬ 
curate.  The  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent’s  story  included  these 
items,  on  which  Willoughby’s  ar¬ 
ticle  did  not  comment: 

“1.  Some  of  the  American  com¬ 
manders  were  doubtful  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ‘Home-by-Christmas’ 
offensive  before  it  started. 

“2.  An  American  division  com¬ 
mander  feared  a  Chinese  trap, 
and,  before  the  Chinese  assault, 
correctly  pin-pointed  the  spot 
where  it  probably  would  hit. 

“3.  A  ^uth  Korean  general  cor¬ 
rectly  estimated  the  number  of 
Chinese  confronting  him,  but  his 
report  was  dismissed  by  American 
Intelligence  as  ‘exaggerated.’  ” 

There  was  no  comment  from 
Mr.  Rand  or  from  editors  of  the 
news  magazines. 

■ 

Paris  Paper  Sorry 
About  Its  Makeup 

Paris — ^The  Paris-Presse  apolo¬ 
gized  to  its  readers  Nov.  21  for 
printing  the  headline  “Princess 
Margaret  has  arrived  in  Paris” 
over  a  front-page  photograph  of 
homeless  Italian  flood  refugees 
fleeing  for  their  lives. 

The  presses  were  stopped  and 
motorcyclists  were  sent  out  to  try 
to  stop  sales  of  the  edition. 

The  paper  put  its  seventh  edi¬ 
tion  to  bed,  repeated  the  mistake. 
Its  astrology  column  foretold  “ca- 
tastrophies.” 


Feature  Story  Helps 
Penniless  Pair  in  Hut 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — A  penni¬ 
less  Montgomery  County  couple, 
found  living  amid  squalor  in  a 
one-room  shack,  had  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  wish  more  than  realized 
because  of  a  kind-hearted  reporter. 

The  brother  and  sister  pair, 
Austin  and  Judy  Sheffield,  both 
about  70,  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving  had  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  that  the  roof  of  their  hovel 
might  be  patched  to  keep  out  rains 
and  numbing  cold.  Aside  from 
the  facts  that  he  lacked  money  to 
buy  roofing  material  and  is  too 
old  to  climb  on  the  roof  to  work. 
Austin  had  a  third  reason  for 
not  doing  the  necessary  patching. 
He  is  blind. 

Charlie  Manning,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Daily  News  correspondent 
in  Troy,  N.  C.,  heard  of  the 
couple’s  plight  and  paid  them  a 
visit.  He  then  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  feature  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Nov.  20  issue  of  the  News. 

Many  clubs  took  up  special 
collections  of  food  and  clothing 
for  the  aged  couple..  The  Greens¬ 
boro  Civil  Air  Patrol  unit  voted 
to  provide  roofing  and  siding, 
and  material  needed  to  repair  the 
shack.  By  Thanksgiving  morning, 
three  truckloads  of  material,  food, 
nvittresses,  beds,  linens,  blankets, 
tables,  chairs,  coal,  clothing,  and 
food — including  a  baked  turkey 
and  a  baked  ham,  had  arrived  at 
the  Sheffield  home. 

■ 

Service  Column 
Saturday  Feature 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  has  reinstated  a 
servicemen’s  column  which  was 
one  of  its  most  popular  features 
during  World  War  11. 

For  its  new  Saturday  column, 
the  Sentinel  has  adopted  a  care¬ 
fully-edited  weekly  column  format, 
designed  to  get  as  many  names 
mentioned  as  possible. 

In  addHion  to  using  press  re¬ 
leases  from  the  services,  the  col¬ 
umn  also  solicits  news  from  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  serv¬ 
icemen  in  the  vicinity. 

For  the  first  five  weeks  of  its 
existence,  the  column  averaged 
abtaut  30  inches  in  length  and 
mentioned  from  25  to  40  names 
of  servicemen  along  with  bits  of 
information  about  them. 

In  one  recent  week,  the  Seni- 
nel  received  by  mail  from  the 
,\rmy,  the  Navy,  the  Marines 
Corps  and  the  Air  Force  64  press 
releases  about  men  in  its  area. 

■ 

Civil  Defense  in  B.  C. 

Victoria,  B.  C. — Victoria  Press 
Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Daily  Times 
and  Colonist  are  launching  a  civil 
defense  course  for  employes. 
George  Gunnis,  composing  room 
employe  and  qualified  civil  defense 
instructor,  will  conduct  the  train¬ 
ing  course.  Necessary  equipment 
has  been  ordered. 
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VFW  Boycott 
Of  Weekly  Gets 
Blast  from  Daily 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  local 
post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  organized  boycott  by  VFW 
advertisers  of  the  weekly  Mont¬ 
gomery  Examiner  on  the  ground 
that  “the  paper’s  continued  action 
against  the  VFW  is  detrimental  to 
the  good  works  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

In  a  second  resolution,  the 
VFW  Post  dennands  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Charles  G.  Dobbins,  give 
all  his  time  to  his  newspaper  or 
to  the  job  he  holds  as  director 
of  the  district  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization. 

Commenting  on  the  VFW  ac¬ 
tion.  Editor  Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.  of 
the  daily  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
said: 

“This  is  a  snarling,  bullying  ac¬ 
tion  that  ill  becomes  a  veteran’s 
organization.  It  is  one  thing  for 
an  individual  to  cancel  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  stuff  the  last  copy  down 
a  publisher’s  throat.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  assail  him  by 
the  pack  action  of  a  boycott. 

“We  trust  that  the  stuffed  shirts 
who  are  responsible  for  these 
resolutions  were  duly  told  to  go 
to  hell. 

“But  perhaps  we  can  make  our¬ 
selves  clearer  with  a  question.  It 
happens  that  the  commander  of 
the  VFW  Post  is  an  Advertiser 
reporter  (Wallace  Reid).  This  re¬ 
porter  obviously  doesn’t  agree 
with  the  Advertiser’s  views  on  a 
free,  unintimidated  press.  Not 
that  it  will  happen,  but  would  the 
VFW  resolvers  applaud  if  the 
publisher  ordered  him  to  give  full 
time  either  to  his  Advertiser  or 
his  VFW  duties,  and  threatened 
to  organize  a  ‘boycott’  of  his 
salary  if  he  didn’t  pipe  down?” 

Mr.  Dobbins,  publisher  of  the 
Examiner,  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  .Advertiser. 

■ 

Toronto  Star  Has 
Alternative  to  Sale 

Toronto — Premier  Frost  of  On¬ 
tario  said  during  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  that  the  Toronto  Star  trust¬ 
ees  have  an  alternative  to  forced 
sale  under  the  Charitable  Gifts 
Act.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  24,  page  32). 

“Trustees  of  a  charitable  founda¬ 
tion  operating  a  business  may  take 
the  other  course  of  making  10  or 
more  charities  shareholders  in  the 
business,”  said  the  Premier. 

■ 

New  L.  I.  Weekly 

Ira  L.  Cahn,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Levittown  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
has  started  a  new  Long  Island 
wwkly,  the  Massapequa  Post,  with 
bis  wife,  Barbara  Freis  Cahn,  as 
co-publisher.  Elmer  B.  King,  Jr., 
former  news  editor  of  the  Eagle, 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Post. 
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Mondays  in  S.  F. 

continued  from  page  14 

“Some  cities  have  stores  open 
every  night  of  the  week.  Monday, 
Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  have  all  proven  good.  The 
variation  is  by  localities.  The  de¬ 
cision  rests  on  many  factors — 
geography,  supplies,  transporta¬ 
tion,  for  example. 

“Success  depends  on  many 
things.  Here  we  ask  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  supply  extra  trains  to 
the  Peninsula  Monday  nights  we 
are  open.  Also  request  extra  po¬ 
lice  to  keep  traffic  moving  and 
more  buses  on  the  Munidpal 
Lines  to  get  people  home.” 

The  conversations  also  indicated 
the  merchant  does  not  wish  to  be 
pinned  down  in  his  future  plan¬ 
ning.  He  tried  Thursday  nights 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then 
dropped  the  plan  like  it  was  a  hot 
potato.  Months  later,  Monday 
openings  began — and  are  success¬ 
ful. 

“Maybe  it’s  the  matter  of  decid¬ 
ing  how  to  play  to  your  local 
market,”  it  was  suggested.  “My 
brother  plays  a  wonderful  game 
of  golf,  yet  it  is  unorthodox.  He 
does  everything  different  from  the 
way  the  pros  say,  yet  wins.  Should 
he  change  his  method  of  play?” 

Production  Problems 

And  now  for  the  mechanical 
departments,  running  at  top  speed 
with  added  linage  for  Thursday’s 
editions  as  well  as  the  peak  loads 
for  the  Sunday  -  Monday  issues. 
Thursday  papers  already  have 
production  problems  generated  by 
the  food  sections.  The  shifts  of 
both  typographers  and  pressmen 
are  being  re-scheduled,  permissable 
— with  a  week’s  notice — under  the 
local  contract. 

“We  can’t  add  to  crews.  There 
are  not  enough  machines,”  re¬ 
ported  Fred  Gross,  mechanical 
superintendent.  Chronicle.  “Mon¬ 
day  already  is  about  the  biggest 
weekday  there  is — ^^pd  it  used  to 
be  the  lightest.  We  are  loaded  to 
capacity  for  two  days  together 
with  the  Sunday-Monday  produc¬ 
tion.  The  situation  has  run  over¬ 
time  up.” 

At  the  Examiner,  where  Leo  W. 
Shea  is  mechanical  superintendent, 
a  new  press  has  been  installed  to 
increase  press  runs.  Now  under¬ 
way  is  a  move  to  meet  heavy  de¬ 
mands  for  color.  Additional  press 
facilities  also  have  recently  been 
provided  at  the  Call  -  Bulletin — 
just  in  time  for  the  pre-Christmas 
volume.  For  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  production  problems  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  battle  on  the  peak 
load  problem  has  centered  on 
press  and  color  capacity,  with 
costly  inserting  a  major  difficulty 
in  handling  large  papers. 

The  News  likewise  has  had  its 
mechanical  expansion  problems, 
but  these  lately  have  centered  on 
the  inauguration  of  new  and  larger 
type  faces  for  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

Mr.  Merchant’s  only  conclu- 
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sions  from  the  San  Francisco 
Monday  experiments  are  that  mer¬ 
chants  and  advertising  can  shift 
today’s  flexible  buying  pattern  to 
shape  its  greatest  selling  into  any 
weekday  —  except  possibly  Tues¬ 
day,  regarded  with  skepticism. 
Only  major  prerequisites  are  co¬ 
ordinated  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  support  fitted  to  local 
needs  and  specifications. 

How  effectively  this  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  can  become  over  a  period 
of  time  was  proven  anew  Nov. 
23-24  when  the  19th  annual  San 
Francisco  Examiner’s  Christmas 
Buying  Days  promotion  again 
crowded  stores  with  buyers. 

Initiated  in  drab  1933,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  built  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
advertising  of  Yule  wares  until 
it  has  become  a  traditional  open¬ 
ing  of  the  holiday  season  mer¬ 
chandising,  with  all  newspapers 
here  enjoying  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion.  In  this  year’s  resultant 
outpouring,  traffic  was  snarled  and 
Municipal  Railway  buses  and 
streetcars  ran  30  to  50  minutes 
behind  schedules. 

This  year  the  Examiner’s 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  ran  102 
pages,  including  a  24-page  tabloid 
section,  and  carried  more  than 
115,000  lines  of  advertising.  In 
the  depression  -  ridden  November 
the  promotion  began,  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  full  month  linage  was  662,- 
679  weekdays,  330.921  Sundays. 

■ 

New  Retail  Ad 
Service  Ofiered 

Chicago — Beginning  with  the 
March-April,  1952  issue.  Retail 
Advertising  News  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  bi-monthly  in  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  style  by  Merchants  Matrix 
Cut  Syndicate,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Rand  McNally  Building 
here. 

The  new  publication,  of  which 
Joseph  L.  Lambin  is  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  will  be  sent  to  all  daily 
newspapers  and  to  2,500  weekly 
papers.  Two  copies  will  go  to  the 
dailies,  one  to  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  by  name,  the  other 
to  the  sales  promotion,  merchan¬ 
dising  or  business  manager.  One 
copy  will  go  to  each  publisher  in 
the  weekly  field. 

“The  initial  pages  will  hammer 
home  to  those  responsible  for 
space  sales  the  value  of  encour¬ 
aging  their  retailer  customers  to 
advertise  consistently  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  merchandising  ideas  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  retailer  in 
getting  more  results  from  his  local 
advertising,”  explained  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bin. 

■ 

Van  Sooy  Resigns 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — Woodson 
Dixon  has  resumed  duties  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lakewood  News- 
Times.  suburban  weekly,  and  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  general  manager  since 
February,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Dix¬ 
on.  former  owner  of  the  News- 
Times.  has  re-purchased  his  ma¬ 
jority  interest  from  Joe  M.  Lee- 
dom,  Jr. 


Dealers  Lose 
Slot  Machines/ 
Boycott  Daily 

New  Orleans — Sale  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  along  the 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  has  been 
stopped  at  a  dozen  establishments 
which  recently  lost  their  slot  ma¬ 
chines  in  ^n  anti-gambling  drive 
fully  covered  and  backed  by  the 
Item. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Carruth, 
the  Coast’s  leading  anti-vice  cru¬ 
sader,  termed  the  squeeze  ma¬ 
neuver  “an  attempt  to  shut  off 
a  channel  of  truth.” 

The  anti-gambling  drive  was 
started  by  the  Biloxi  Protestant 
Ministers’  Association  and  the 
Item  gave  full  coverage.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  paper  published  three 
editorials  attacking  gambling  on 
the  Coast. 

The  Item’s  expose  of  Gulfport 
“quickie”  divorces  also  helped 
prompt  the  ban. 

In  an  editorial  after  the  ban, 
the  Item  emphasized  its  stand 
on  Coast  gambling,  quick  divorc¬ 
es,  and  illegal  liquor  sales.  The 
editorial  stated:  “We  miss  their 
patronage.  But  we  don’t  intend 
to  begin  pulling  our  punches  at 
this  date.” 

It  also  threw  a  final  barb  at 
the  gamblers,  saying,  “At  this 
rate  how  are  you  boys  on  the 
Coast  gonna  know  what  the  Item 
is  saying  about  YOU?” 

■ 

Middletown  Daily 
Marks  100th  Year 

Miodletown,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Middletown  Times  Herald  marked 
its  100th  birthday  Nov.  26  and  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  27,  published  an 
anniversary  issue  with  a  32-page 
Centennial  supplement. 

On  Nov.  26,  1851,  John  W. 
Hasbrouck  printed  the  first  edition 
of  the  Whig  Press  on  a  single 
sheet.  While  the  Whig  Press  itself 
has  long  since  vanished  from  the 
scene,  the  chain  of  newspapers 
which  it  started  has  never  l^n 
broken. 

The  Times  Herald  represents 
the  last  merger  of  two  Middle- 
town  papers,  the  Daily  Herald 
and  the  Times  Press,  on  Jan. 
1927.  Charles  E.  Koons  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  Edward  P.  Dougherty 
is  managing  editor. 

■ 

Hearst  Biography 
Scheduled  in  Spring 

Publication  of  a  new  biography 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst  is 
scheduled  for  the  Spring  by  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus  &  Young.  It  is  being 
written  by  Harry  Bull,  former 
editor  of  Town  and  Country,  a 
Hearst  magazine,  for  12  years 
and  is  titled  “W.  R. — A  New 
Study  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.”  The  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher  were  at  St.  Paul’s  and 
Harvard  together  and  were  busi¬ 
ness  associates  for  many  years. 
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Glamor,  War 
Lead  in  Readers' 
Picture  Interest 

Milwaukee — William  T.  Bur¬ 
gess,  publisher  of  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League  at  its  annual  meeting  here 
Nov.  25-26.  He  succeeds  John 
Clifford,  publisher  of  the  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  who  completed 
two  terms. 

J.  M.  Barenbaum,  business 
manager  of  the  Manitowoc  Her¬ 
ald-Times,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  and  Harry  R.  LePoidevin, 
co-publisher  of  the  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

The  editorial  session  Sunday 
afternoon  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  W.  C.  Janson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Marinette  Eagle-Star. 

Interest  in  news  pictures,  as 
shown  by  a  reaction  test  in  which 
300  persons  in  Badger  Village 
near  Madison  studied  50  news 
pictures  was  reported  by  Malcolm 
MacLean  and  William  Hazard,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  school 
of  journalism  staff. 

Social  Pictures  Low-Rated 

Their  report  showed  that  pic¬ 
ture  interest  can  be  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  group  appeal.  They  di¬ 
vided  picture  appeal  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fields  of  glamor,  social  prob¬ 
lems,  art,  spectator  sports,  vio¬ 
lence  and  gore,  and  war.  The 
half-hour  interviews  with  people 
who  were  shown  the  pictures, 
sought  a  reliable  index  of  the 
reader  interest  in  the  picture  it¬ 
self.  without  regard  to  cutlines, 
the  story  or  the  position  on  the 
page. 

They  attempted  to  find  out 
what  people  see  in  a  news  picture, 
and  what  interests  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  to  the  story.  Their  inter¬ 
est  chart  shows  that  women  prefer 
glamor,  while  men  prefer  war,  in 
the  high  interest  classification.  A 
low  rating  was  found  in  art  and 
social  pictures.  Likes  or  dislikes 
of  a  picture  did  not  nescessarily 
indicate  interest  or  lack  of  inter¬ 
est. 

It  was  found  that  the  rating  of 
one  picture  can  predict  what  other 
pictures  will  fit  into  the  group  of 
common  appeal  of  that  individual. 
To  appeal  to  all  segments  of  read¬ 
ers,  a  newspaper  must  include  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  groups.  The  speakers 
said  they  plan  to  continue  the 
study,  still  in  its  early  phase,  in 
the  hope  of  developing  what  pic¬ 
tures  strike  the  most  chords,  and 
find  the  clues  as  to  what  pictures 
within  a  group  will  draw  the  most 
interest. 

Reporting  on  another  survey  of 
five  Wi.sconsin  dailies  conducted 
last  Spring  with  the  aid  of  five 
Marquette  graduate  students,  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Kidera,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism,  analyzed  the  per¬ 
centage  of  “useful  information” 
the  papers  are  giving  their  readers. 


He  defined  “useful  news”  as  being 
“information  about  events  of  the 
day  that  would  help  readers  un¬ 
derstand  these  events  and  help 
them  act  wisely  and  prudently 
concerning  them.” 

The  researchers  found  that  news 
content  of  the  papers  ranged  from 
17  to  27.6%  of  total  space  and 
that  31  to  50%  of  the  news  ma¬ 
terial  contained  information  use¬ 
ful  in  daily  life  or  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  citizenship. 

Much  Useful  Information 
The  results  of  the  survey,  Mr. 
Kidera  said,  satisfied  him  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  was  being  published. 
He  agreed  with  those  who  main¬ 
tained  that  newspaper  readers  de¬ 
mand  news  that  is  interesting  and 
entertaining,  as  well  as  useful. 
Commenting  on  placing  human 
interest,  society  and  sports  stories 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  non-useful 
classification  in  the  survey,  some 
of  the  audience  said  this  material 
was  necessary  as  a  circulation 
builder  and  to  draw  readers  to 
stories  containing  practical  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  league  members  heard  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  of 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspapers 
given  by  Elmer  Tryon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Marinette  Eagle- 
Star.  He  outlined  the  educational 
and  promotional  work  done  this 
year  by  the  association,  composed 
of  League  newspaper  advertising 
managers.  This  work  covered  such 
matters  as  “loss  leader"  advertis¬ 
ing  restrictions  under  state  law, 
working  toward  uniform  billing  to 
simplify  accounting  for  advertisers 
as  well  as  newspapers,  revision  of 
circulation  data  on  non-metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers  in  the  state  for 
promotional  use,  and  other  efforts 
to  stimulate  advertising  linage 
sales. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  relating 
observations  on  a  two-month  trip 
to  Europe  last  Summer,  advised 
newspapermen  to  travel  as  jour¬ 
nalists,  instead  of  as  tourists,  since 
this  provides  access  to  sources  of 
news  and  information  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  usual  travelers. 

■ 

Bradenton  Herald 
Has  132-Pg.  Mailer 

Bradenton,  Fla. — The  132-page 
1951  Mail-Away  issued  by  the 
Bradenton  Herald  on  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  25,  was  the  largest  edition 
ever  printed  here  and  the  first  in 
which  a  two-color  combination 
was  used. 

The  annual  souvenir  issue  was 
printed  in  10  sections,  of  which 
six  totaling  80  pages  were  han¬ 
dled  Saturday  afternoon  and  night 
on  the  Herald’s  new  48-page  press. 
The  color  combination — green  and 
black — was  carried  on  the  “Wel¬ 
come”  (first)  section  cover,  print¬ 
ed  earlier  in  the  week. 

The  previous  record  was  the 
128-page  Mail-Away  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  1950. 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Hired  two  excellent  men  in  last  two  rears  through 
E  &  P.  Best  source  of  competent  help,” 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 
CRESTOIS  FOSTER 
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Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  I  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
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ANNOUNCEM  ENTS 

ANNO!  INCF.MFNTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Publications  for  .Sale  . 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RK  getting. 
Every  paper  investigated  thoroughly. 
You  get  a  complete  report.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 

★★★  CALIFORNIA — Choice  location. 
Winter  average  temperature  50°,  sum¬ 
mer  average  64°,  near  ocean  and 
mountains.  Population  5000,  trading 
area  20.000,  growing  fast.  Superior 
educational  and  cultural  advantages. 
Daily,  Weekly,  Shopper  and  printing 
business.  Well  equipped.  Opportunity 
for  increase.  Total  price  $150,000  with 
30%  cash. 

A.  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco.  California. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  O.ABBERT,  3937 
Orange,  Riverside,  California. 

IXIR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODKTT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  $21,000  with  $14,000  down. 
Box  4143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

★★THE  “Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  62.5  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

FOR  SALK — Morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper  combination  with 
radio  station.  Price  $2,000,000.  Half 
cash.  Hox  4126.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OALDDRNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego. 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Building,  Dallas.  Texas. 

IDEAL  combination  of  three  western 
weeklies,  gross  over  $120,000.  Well 
e(|uipped.  Well  staffed.  Profitable. 
Can  be  bought  right.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  county  seat 
weekly,  good  net,  gross  $55,000.  Only 
paper  in  city  of  11,000.  Official  county 
legal  paper.  Full  price  $55,000,  no 
rush  to  sell,  but  will  take  $25,000  to 
$35,000  cash  down  payment.  Proven 
money  maker,  but  publisher  eager  to 
get  at  other  business.  Box  4144,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 

Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver.  Colo. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INIXIRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

Small  TEXAS  daily,  well  equipped, 
good  field,  large  potential.  $25,000 
down.  William  K.  Horn,  3400  Knox 
Street.  Dallas,  Texas. 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

TABLOID  WEEKLY  in  suburban- 
agricultural  Southern  New  England 
community.  .lust  passed  first  birth¬ 
day.  Gross  $12,000  first  year.  No 
plant.  Box  4011.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY.  Splendid  town  15-25.- 
000  population  class.  Newspaper  and 
market  have  had  consistent,  solid 
growth.  Requires  $50,000  cash.  Se^ 
evidence  ability  to  handle.  Box  4029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

FIN.ANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Publications  Wanted 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

CASH  READY  for  immediate  pur¬ 
chase!  Seeking  daily  newspaper  in  wy 
city  (population  20.000-40.000).  We 
arc  NOT  brokers.  Want  to  deal  uowl 
Excellent  financial  standing.  Our  pub¬ 
lishing  record  shows  long,  successful 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Box  4100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  publisher  will  lease  small 
daily,  option  to  buy.  References.  Box 
4117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

APRRAISKRS  —  LKJUIDATORS 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

central  CALIFORNIA  weekly  es- 
tablished  1890.  only  publication 

in  suburban  Beach  City  with 
population  of  10.000.  New  complete 
offset  press  and  equipment  plus  auto¬ 
matic  letter  presses  for  job  printing. 
Steal  for  $25,000  cash.  Address  Box 
4019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PU 

WANT  DAILY  IN  $300,000  to  $800,- 
000  Class.  Have  client  who  can  pay 
all  cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  SdO,  Salina,  Kansas. 

$35,000  down  payment  on  Midwest 
or  ‘Southwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma,  Bank  reference. 

^BLISHER  for  December  1,  19^^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  ' 

CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper's  most  profitable  linage. 

To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
'Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Earh  month's  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-scll 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don't  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  ’The  Want  .\d  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW.  | 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  B-ranch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 

Busiacss  Opportunities 

EASTERN  DAILY,  over  $400,000 
gross,  seeks  capital,  with  or  without 
participation  in  management,  to  fi¬ 
nance  further  growth.  Excellent  plant, 
stair  and  market.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  No  brokers.  Box  Editor  A 

Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  MILLS 
AVAIIxABLE 

WE  ofTer  two  paper  mills  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint.  Principals  only. 
Address  Reply  to  Box  415<1,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ 

Press  Engineers  | 

'  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PREISS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
OHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4576 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

_ STillwell  6-0098-00»9 _ 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  ErtMition 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat  bed  Webs 

DUPLEX  GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  you  trouble!  Let  us  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em- 
burgh  Ave,,  Ridgewood,  N,  J.  Phone 

Ridgewood  6-4252. _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 

_ Erecting  and  Rebuilding _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

UOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

5715  Washington  St.,  N,  Y,  14,  N,  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

^SON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
o.  «  ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N,  Y, 
__^^^honeSP^g  7-1740 

machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
Photo  Engraving  FAjuipment 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  plate  heveler, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
-Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  Nothing  better  on  the  market — 
and  the  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L  &  B 
Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin.  N.  C. 
LINOTYPES.  Blue  Streak,  2.  Model  5, 
Serial  #62587  and  57021,  in  use  3  and 
4  years  respectively.  rondition,  like 
new.  Immediate  delivery.  Can  be  seen 
on  our  floor.  Write  for  details.  Evening 

Observer,  Dunkirk.  N,  Y. _ 

bX)R  SALE — Two  used  Model  “0” 
Intertype  2'magazine  msehines,  fully 
equipped  with  extra  supplies,  but  not 
inclnding  space  bands  and  mats. 
$3,000  each,  subject  to  prior  sale. 
Write  or  wire  Times  Publishing  Com- 
l>nny.  Wichita  Falls.  Texas. _ 

INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 
LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver,  | 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press  1 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St..  Phlla.  6.  Pa. 

NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE — 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  best. 
Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SEND  us  your  inquiries  for  action  I 
.MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE, 
263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sizes  galley,  cabinets,  proof  prasscs. 
STEP  UP~  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
Set,  Inclnding  foreign  accents,  189 
characters.  $3.00  complete.  H.  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Anderson, 

Indiana. _ 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  8  fan  style,  fast 
distributor,  outside  galley,  gas  pot, 
overhead  motor.  Will  let  go  crated, 
loaded  at  $2,700.00.  For  particulars 
write  Box  4139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Newsfile  Binders 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_  Complete  Plants 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Printing  Plant  of  the 
Dally  Racing  Form  in  Houston, 
Texas. 

12 -PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press  2  to 
1  Model,  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  Rubber 
Rollers  and  all  Accessories. 

3.000-LB.  Gas  Metal  B’urnace  with 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box.  Plate  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine,  Chipping  Block, 
Curved  Router,  Centrifugal  Scorcher, 
Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  18  Chases. 

INTERTYPES — 1  Model  CS.M. 
LINOTYPE.S — 1  Model  14. 

3  SAW  Trimmers. 

5  COLUMN  Easy-Kaster. 
APPROXIMATELY  10  Tons  Lino  & 
Stereo  Metal. 

MISCELLANEOUS  Shop  Equipment. 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
QUICK  SALE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

812  Calhoun  Ave.,  Houston  3,  Texas. 
PReston  2855 

Press  Room _ 

6  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

HIGH  Speed  units;  two  double  fold- 
eiw;  22^"  cut-off;  on  substructure; 
two  A.C.  drives;  rubber  rollers;  avail¬ 
able  immediately;  can  be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Y’ork  18,  N.  Y. 


_ Newsprint _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’a  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  ft  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
EVergreen  6-0505, _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  December  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuona  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rollz  — 
sheets.  Ail  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52  TO*,  30" 

diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N,  Y, 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

■  Editor  ft  Publisher 

Paper  Converting 

PAPER  CONVERTING — Slitting,  Re- 
winding.  Sheeting,  and  GuiTlotins 
Catting.  Also  interested  in  purchasing 
job  lots,  obsoletes,  or  paper  damaged 
by  fire,  water  or  transportation,  etc. 
G.  B.  GOLDMAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 
316  N.  3rd  Street,  Department  P, 
,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cut  off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Duplex  Angle  bar 
tlat-bed  presses.  See  operating  daily 
as  twinned  unit,  4  to  16  pages.  Sell 
singly  or  as  twin;  15  horse  power 
motor,  control,  chases.  Delivery 
Spring,  19.52.  Spirit  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania. 

ONE  large  Electrotypus  saw  and  trim 
iner  (Wesel)  3  HP,  3  phase  motor. 
ONE  Nolan  Router  and  rotary  planer 
ONE  Hoe  6  eolumn  Hat  raster. 

ONE  gas  curved  scorcher. 

TWO  Unit  right  angle  Hoe  press.  21^5 
inch  ent-off,  1903  quad,  double  fold¬ 
er,  double  delivery,  Web  $1231. 
Write  Box  4031,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

GOSS  STRAIGHT  LINE  " 

4'A  deck  single  width  press.  Cut-off 
23-9/16".  Ten  compensators  for  color 
printing.  Single  former.  Drive  220 
volts,  60  cycles,  A.C.  May  be  seen  in 
operation  producing  first-class  prod 
net.  Available  spring  1952.  Make  of¬ 
fer.  Bargain  for  immediate  action. 
WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
420  DeSoto  Avenne,  St.  Louis  7,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE:  24-Psge  Hoe  Web  Preia, 
complete  with  A.C.  motors  and  stereo, 
equipment.  Ready  now.  Box  3943, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


12  PAGE  DUPLEX 

Angle  bar,  Model  QQ 
Available  Immediately 

20  CHASES;  extra  rollers,  some  new: 
4.200  hours;  has  been  printing  5 
weeklies,  average  60,000  a  week. 

PRICED  $3,000  to  $5,000  under  like 
models  offered  recently. 

WE'VE  replaced  with  tuhnlar  and 
need  floor  space. 

ENTERPRISE,  Norwood  12.  Ohio 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-Page  Capacity 

Metal  Furnace  Casting  Box 

Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tail  Cutter 

Scorcher  Curved  Shaver 

22)4”  Cut  off 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd*  St.,  New  York  City  18 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  AO  drive,  all  on 
one  floor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAOE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formera, 
stereotype  equipment,  AO  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  28-0/10" 
cut-off  length. 

GECRGE  C.  CXFCRD 

BOX  903.  BOISE,  IDAHO 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type,  21V5"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

FOUR-COLOR  GOSS  ROTARY 
PRESS,  32  pages,  double  folders,  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  stereotype  equipment.  AO 
motor.  Send  for  speeifications.  Box 
3930,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

USED 

GCSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GCSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CC. 

1.535  S.  Paulina  St., 

Chieago  8,  Illinois. _  _ 

(r.E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  .\C.  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbary. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbary  20,  Connecticut 

GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRESS  prints  two 
sides  at  same  time  from  roll  and  de¬ 
livers  in  sheets  up  to  size  36)4' x 
45/,". 

AI*SO  KIDDER  60  5  color  maga¬ 

zine  press  with  sheeting  attachment. 
H"hrens  Sales  Co.,  427  Second  Ave., 
N.  Y.  N.  Y.  Phone  MUrray  Hill  6- 
6960. _ 

64  PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS,  8 
cylinder,  2  section,  4  plate  wide.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Box  4140,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

CAN  be  seen  in  operation  in  Suburban 
Boston.  Complete  with  motor,  switch¬ 
es,  and  generator  for  use  with  cither 
.4.C.  or  D.C.  Tail  trimmer,  melt  pot, 
easting  box,  pump  and  vent  hood,  elec¬ 
tric  scorcher,  plate  finishing  block, 
16  eha.ses — 23-9/16",  newsprint  roll 
dolly,  spare  roll  shaft,  spare  rollers 
and  racks.  New  rollers  and  blankets. 
lA-ase  expiring.  Must  sell.  Price 
$6,000.  Write  Box  4107,  Editor  ft 
I’liblisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype _ 


WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplatcs  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22I4  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  -Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8  Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FUEL  PAGE  HOE  MAT  ROUTER 
Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surt  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  VALDES 

lOLAYBOURN  Precision  Flat  Plats 
Shaver. 

HOE  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
GOSS  4,500-lb.  Metal  Furnace. 

MODEL  17  &  25  Vandercook  Proof 
Presses. 

84"  DIAMOND  Power  Cutter,  all  re¬ 
built. 

75"  UPRIGHT  2-dmm  News  Reel, 
SCOTT  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  Out¬ 
fit  for  15"  diam,  plates,  yi”  thick. 
INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 

8  AND  12 -Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar 
Flat-bed  Presses. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
and  6  and  8-foot  all-steel  Make-Up 
Tables. 

' ‘DURAL”  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 
_ (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) _ 

SS'A-Hi  Master  Former  Scorcher, 
Fully  automatic,  220  volts,  D.O. 
$1,500.  Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf 
Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

USED  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Trim¬ 
mer  $550.00. 

USED  Duplex  Tubular  casting  box. 
OLD  style  Duplex  tubular  Belt  Con¬ 
trol  $50.00. 

Write  L.  L.  Dute,  Geneva  Free  Press, 
Geneva.  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  1  Dozen  Tabloid  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases  with  center  bar.  Thomas 
W.  Halt  Co.  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 

12  PAGES  Newspaper  Press,  single 
width  (two  pages  wide),  22 %"  pag" 
cut-off,  complete  with  electric  drive 
and  motor  and  complete  stereotype 
equipment.  Like  to  see  it  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Give  full  details  and  prices. 

SISTEMAS  V  SERVIOIOS 
TECNKXIS,  S.  A. 

Apartado  Postai  3  484 
Monterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico. 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise, _ Idaho 


MAT  ROLLER 

METAL  FURNACE 

WE  need  full  page  mat  roller  and 
metal  furnace  of  about  two-ton  ca¬ 
pacity.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Give  details  and  price. 

NORTH  PENN  REPORTER 

P.O.  Box  390,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 


LUDLOW  MACHINE,  electric  pot, 
AC  motor,  cabinets  and  mats.  Advise 
availability  and  price.  Box  4156,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ anted  to  Buy _ 

HEAVY  DUTY  dry  mat  roller,  full 
page  size.  AC  chain  drive.  State 
make,  price  and  location.  Reply  Box 
4155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

LARGE  Eastern  Daily  seeks 
young  (30  or  under)  engi¬ 
neer  with  fresh  ideas  and 
ambitions  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  his  life’s  work.  He 
will  work  with  experienced 
engineer-executives  and  train 
as  a  replacement.  Write  fnll 
details  in  confidence.  Box 
4000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


NEW  YORK  STATE  afternoon  daily 
has  an  unusually  fine  opportunity 
for  an  aggressive  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  Promotion  Manager.  When  ap- 
lying  give  complete  resume  of  your 
ackground,  salary  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small, 
five  day  daily.  Prefer  young  man  with 
district  manager  experience.  Must 
have  car.  Salary  plus  bonus  gives  op¬ 
portunity  to  hustler.  Full  details, 
please.  The  Daily  News,  Hopewell, 
Virginia. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  small 
town  experience  for  30.000  weekly 
newspaper.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Write 
fully.  The  Spectator.  Joliet,  Illinois. 

MAN  QDALinED  for  country  super¬ 
visor  or  assistant  country  manager 
with  experience  in  smith  or  south¬ 
west.  Answer  giving  age  and  previous 
positions  held  to  Box  4013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EASTERN  CITY  of  100.000  popula¬ 
tion  needs  Supervisor.  City  and  out¬ 
side  territory.  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
One  who  has  produced  results  through 
boy  promotion.  Salary  about  $75.00, 
plus  bonus  for  increase.  If  interested, 
and  not  afraid  to  work,  apply  giving 
age.  family  status,  past  employment 
record  and  references  to  Box  4035. 
Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  EXEOUTIVE 

METROPOLITAN  EASTERN  MORN¬ 
ING  DAILY  HAS  A  RARE  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  FOR  AN  ENERGETIC 
CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  EXPE¬ 
RIENCED  IN  SUBURBAN  AND 
COUNTRY  CIRCULATION.  ONLY 
MEN  WITH  PROVEN  BACK¬ 
GROUNDS  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED. 
WHEN  APPLYING  GIVE  COMPLETE 
PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  REFER¬ 
ENCES.  APPLY  BOX  4119,  EDITOR 
&  PUBUSHER. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  Manager 
who  has  thorough  knowledge  of  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  and  dealer  operation 
as  well  as  single  mail.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  well  established  Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday  operation  in 
Midwest.  Reply  in  confidence  giving 
full  details  to  Box  4105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisinc 

IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED  .  .  . 
in  a  position  as  Classified  Manager 
of  a  wide-awake  newspaper  with  great 
potentials — look  into  this  opportunity. 
All  yon  need  Is  vigor,  imagination, 
and  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the 
“little”  advertiser  and  a  will  to  ac¬ 
complish  things.  Age  Is  no  factor. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  age  and  references  to  Box  8829, 
Fittinr  4  Pnblisber. 

CL.ASSIFIED  ad  manager  position 
now  open  at  East  Oregonian,  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Oregon.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  present  salary. 


CLASSIfTED  special  promotion  direc¬ 
tor.  man  or  woman  with  real  sales 
ability.  Box  4128,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

YOUNG  MAN  with  three  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  for  good  daily  in 
Oregon.  Must  be  strong  on  selling, 
layouts  and  servicing.  Write  Box 
4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVTCRTISING  MAN  as  sec¬ 
ond  man  in  display  department.  Must 
have  good  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Give  full  particulars 
including  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
Write  Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles.  Mich, 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  to  direct  publicity  of  active  Mid¬ 
west  public  library.  Newswriting,  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio,  book  pruiiiutiun.  Good 
beginning  salary.  Excellent  workiai 
conditions.  Box  39‘23,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
Usher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  sj- 
(^ressive  50,000  M"E  S  New  EnglADd 
□ewhpaper.  Musi  have  original  mind 
and  be  real  leader.  Box  3946,  Editor 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  long 
established  evening  daily  in  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  midwest  community.  We 
want  an  ambitious  hard  working  young 
man,  capable  of  moving  up  to  ad  man¬ 
ager  spot  quickly.  Write  fully  to  Box 
4012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  EDITOR  for  Conneclicnt 
weekly  to  write  News,  sell  ads,  and 
solicit  some  printing.  Prefer  youn| 
Journalism  graduate  with  some  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Good  oppurtunity  for 
conscientious  person.  Write  Tbomsi- 
ton  Express,  Thomaston,  Connecticut. 

ASSISTANT  Advertising  Manager. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  and 
friendly  community.  Importunity  for 
advancement.  Daily  Press,  Charles 
City,  Iowa. 

DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  copywriter 
and  salesman.  Must  be  top-bracket 
experienced  man.  Most  desirable  home 
environment  and  working  conditions. 
Active  growing  newspaper.  Write  fully, 
to  Charlie  Claus,  Review-Star,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

WR  ARE  looking  for  someone  to  heed 
up  onr  editorial  department.  Should 
have  broad  training  and  experience, 
journalism  graduate  preferred.  Alio 
should  be  interested  in  small  towu 
news,  and  analysis  and  solution  of  its 
problems.  Paper  in  New  York  State 
daily  10,000  circulation.  Box  4028, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAN  for  editorial  department  in  s 
progressive,  small  town,  Ohio  daily. 
Please  outline  training  and  previous 
experience,  if  any.  Work  includes  re¬ 
porting  and  photography  (no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary).  Give  age,  family, 
draft  status,  salary  expected.  Box 
4110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write 
copy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  ereonnts.  Reply  to  Box 
3918,  Editor  ft  Pnbliiher,  stating  edu¬ 
cational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 

PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  men 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  Washington  service  to 
editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back¬ 
ground;  must  like  to  travel  and  have 
real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4103, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN,  layout,  copy, 
etc.,  on  progressive,  prize-winning 
8.000  circulation  afternoon  daily.  Wc 
need  an  experienced  man  to  fit  in  on  a 
five-man  staff.  Group  life  and  hoapitai 
insiiranee.  The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Virginia. 

ADVERTISING  man  needed  by  region¬ 
al  farm  magazine.  Opportunity  for 
right  man  to  acquire  interest  in  pub¬ 
lication  out  of  profits.  Box  4104,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young  man,  preferably 
draft-proof,  who  wants  to  make  home 
in  growing  industrial  community,  on 
large  Southern  New  Jersey  Weekly 
newspaper.  Must  have  eye  and  nose 
for  news;  initiative  more  important 
than  experience;  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  news  staff  of  four;  state 
salary  expected,  write  details  to 
Penns  Grove  Record,  Penns  Grove. 
New  Jersey. 

REPORTER,  general  news  and  some 
court  reporting,  wanted.  Experienced 
man  required.  'This  is  an  exacting  job 
of  reporting,  and  requires  high  type 
personality.  Box  4111,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  also  copy 
desk  opening.  Give  full  details,  expe¬ 
rience,  personal  data,  salary  needed. 
Write  E.  N.  Jacquin,  News-Gazette, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

YOUNG  MAN,  getting  started,  ready 
to  go  up,  for  general  reporting  and 
some  wire  heads.  Daily,  10.000  circu¬ 
lation,  good  town.  Prefer  mid-western¬ 
er.  Write  complete  details  to  Manager, 
Daily  Ledger,  Canton,  Illinois. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  good  evening  daily,  mid-west,  in 
10,000  circulation  class.  Must  be  good 
at  layouts,  able  to  service  big  ac¬ 
counts,  develop  new  business,  plan 
promotions,  get  along  with  people. 
Good  salary  and  future  for  ambitious 
man  who  is  ready  to  go  places.  Job 
open  after  January  1.  Write  fully  to 
Box  4131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

-ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  Washington  service  to 
editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back¬ 
ground  ;  must  like  to  travel  and  have 
real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4101, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  resort  city  daily  in  rapidly 
growing  field  has  position  with  real 
future  for  advertising  man  30  to  40 
years  old.  Must  have  thorough  news¬ 
paper  advertising  experience  and  be 
capable  of  management  responsibility. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  prob¬ 
ably  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
a  ten  to  thirty  thousand  circulation 
northern  or  mid-western  paper.  Write 
age,  previous  employment  and  full 
personal  background,  to  Box  4150, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  OHIO,  6  day  evening 
paper  has  opening  for  a  combination 
news  beat  and  sports  assignment  man. 

Box  4152.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

5IANAG1NO  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily 
except  Sunday.  Qualified  and  expe¬ 
rienced.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. 

OHIO  DAILY  wants  a  young  man 
that  can  do  a  job  covering  City  Hall 
ns  it  should  he  covered.  Box  4153, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAN  for  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive,  small  town, 
Ohio  daily.  Please  outline  training 
and  previous  experience,  if  any.  Work 
includes  laying  out  and  selling  adver¬ 
tising  and  servicing  accounts.  Give 
age.  family,  draft  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  4109,  Edtior  &  Publisher 

Photo  Engravers 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— All  around 
ENGRAVER  for  near  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  fully.  Box  4135,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  Washington  service  to 
editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  bsek- 
gronnd;  must  like  to  travel  and  have 
real  love  for  newspaper  bnsiness.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4103. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Promotion  minded  regional 
advertising  manager,  who  can  write, 
sell.  Give  references.  Permanent.  Box 
4127,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED — young  ad  man  for  No. 
spot  on  small  daily.  Layout  and  copy 
writing;  must  learn  simple  ad  setting 
Experience  not  vital.  Some  college 
desirable.  Housing  svailable.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 
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young  newspaperman  experienced, 
Journalism  Graduate.  for  Feature 
Sales  Work  with  Kditors.  Constant 
travelini:  essential.  State  salary.  Box 
4116.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iVlechiinical 

TWO  IMtlNTKKS  NKEU'ED.  Compo- 
sition  and  general  newspaper  makenp 
(or  farm  paper.  Small  non-union  ahop. 
LYLE  Printing  and  Publishing  Oo., 
Salem.  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  would  like  to  change  to  more 
congenial  working  conditions.  25 
years'  experience.  All  phases.  Member 
I.C.M.A.  Available  30  days.  A  per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  convince  you. 
Write  Box  3904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  Manager.  Age  40. 
Thorough  daily  experience.  All  phases. 
Little  Merchant  —  Mail  —  ABC  proce¬ 
dure.  Box  4115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  I 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  100.000 
—  plus  daily  has  hands  tied.  Seeks 
job  with  wide-awake  progressive 
metropolitan  daily.  Nine  years  all 
metropolitan  desks  and  beats.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  Wants  rxecntivs 
future  within  five  years  it  prove 
worth.  Draft-exempt  young  family 
man  will  travel  (or  serious  iotsrvisw. 
Box  3723,  Editor  A  Pnbllshsr. 


STEREOTYPE  Superintendent  who  »ny  .  . 

csn  operate  room  efficiently  and  eco-  tions  and  a  record  that  will  stand 
nomically.  Union.  No  labor  tronble.  dose  Investigation.  Available  Immedi- 
Oood  salary  to  man  who  can  produce,  ately.  Box  3736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Give  full  details  in  confidence.  Address  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  now  em- 

Box  3903.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  ployed  by  group  of  seven  daily  news- 

POREMAN,  daily  newspaper,  wanted,  papers  as  classified  supervisor,  most 
Must  be  experienced.  Combination  «eek  new  connection  by  Jan.  1st.  My 
machinist  and  foreman  preferred.  Long  i  record  of  20  years  of  want-ad  deyel- 
(‘stsblished  midwestern  newspaper  in  opment  will  warrant  close  inspection, 
ten  thousand  circulation  class.  No  la-  experienced  in  local  display  and 

bor  troubles.  Interested  parties  should  general  advertising;  capable  of  dirMt- 
write  or  wire  Box  4120,  Editor  A  ">«  ‘"‘"-e  advertising  operaLon.  Top 

recommendationt.  Maneel  T.  Law* 

^  • - — - — - rence,  610  Ga.  SaTines  Bank  Bide.. 

MEOHANICAX*  SUPERINTENDENTS  Atlanta.  Ga.  Phone  Alpine  7892. 
interested  in  good  place  with  small  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— with  more 
daily  are  i^ited  to  apply  ndeta  t  than  20  successful  years  of  big  City 

Box  4140.  Editor  &  Publish^ -  experience  and  Chain  Supervisory 

f,  f  -ill  work,  wishes  connection  in  smaller 

rressroom  buperintendent  city  (loo.ooo  to  3oo,ooo).  city  and 

Management  more  important  than 
UNUSUAL  opportunity  in  large  metro-  earnings.  Here’s  your  chance  to  get 
politan  city.  Should  be  experienced  real  experience  and_  know-how  on  a 
in  large  pressroom  operation.  Union,  most  reasonable  basis — Salary  or  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  A-1  references — 
.ILL  replies  to  this  ad  held  in  strict  Available  Jan.  1.  Box  4142,  Editor 
confidence.  We  will  arrange  personal  ■  A  Publisher, 
interview.  Box  4130,  Editor  A  Pub-  -  ' ■  - 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ 

-NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 


Correspondents 

AMERICAN  NEWSMAN  covering  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mediterranean  area  for  foreign 
papers,  accredited  to  current  UN  As¬ 
sembly  in  Paris,  available  for  general 
coverage,  assignments,  news-features, 
articles,  specials,  columns,  exclusives. 
Mailers  or  cable.  On  request  or  specu- 


Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St..  N.  Y.  ,",Ton"Excelirt-  expeHe"nce‘ar  foreign 
ciTi  I A  -v-mw.ic'  mil  A  wT-v-v-r.  correspondent  in  Europe,  Par  East, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ _ Administrative _ 

SUCOBSSFUL 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  PUBLISHER 

SEEKS  challenging  opening  as  tor 


Latin  America.  .Spain.  North  Africa; 
former  Cable  Editor  US  wire  service; 
best  references.  Write  Box  4024. 
Editor  A  Publisher,  which  will  for- 

ward  to  Paris. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  and  free¬ 
lancer  csn  blanket  Central  Illinois 
area  for  yon.  Top  stories,  leads. 


PUBLISHERS 

ARIZONA,  New  Mexico,  Oalifornia. 
Will  post  check  for  $250  for  month's 
trial  your  M.E.,  C.E.,  news  editor, 
copy  desk.  No  salary,  check  to  you 
if  I  do  not  make  good.  Alert,  progres¬ 
sive,  sober,  with  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  paper  experience.  Former 
army  officer.  Wife  deceased.  Need 
job  more  than  money.  Let  me  prove 
worth.  You  can't  lose.  Box  4017, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DIPLOMA  OR  EXPERIENCE? 

IF  yon  want  a  journalism  graduate, 
skip  this  ad.  BUT,  if  you  want  a 
reporter  with  5  years  under  a  TOUGH 
small  town  editor,  I'm  your  man! 
P.S. — B.A.  Colombia,  too.  Box  4037, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  desires  change 
to  newspaper.  Good  qualifications. 
Willing  start  low  for  good  reporter 
opportunity.  Age  24.  Draft  free.  Box 
4004.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — seeks  midwest 
daily  under  50.000  circulation.  9  years  i 
experience  all  scholastic  and  collegiate 
sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  4005, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  college  grad,  married.  Interest¬ 
ed  in  sports,  college  publicity.  Draft- 
exempt.  Box  4021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A-1  REPORTER.  33.  general, 
rewrite,  features,  14  years’ 
experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
4033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


»t.i!.i\a  challenging  opening  as  top  "  mr  /uu.  •lunes, 

man  or  back  stop  to  over  burdened  pirtures.  Accurate,  prompt, 

executive.  Have  assisted  top  flight  ba/d  working  Let’s  go  I  Box  4008, 
men,  also  oporated  medium  and  metro*  Kditor  ft  Pnbiianer. 

'’“'c«N-/El?TED''-$!'5o“"ooo*^Yo?e?-  to  Display  Advertising 

profit  while  cutting  costs  and  building  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  position 
circulation  and  advertising.  Over  20  wanted  on  small  daily  or  large  week- 
years  practical  administrative  experi-  ly.  Will  consider  all  locations,  with 
ence  all  departments  including  me-  possibility  to  buy  into  firm.  Young, 
cnsnical.  Also  executive  headquarters  aggressive,  8  years  of  experience, 
nspoiisl  ehaim  _  Present  income  $5,000.  Write  Box 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  business  4i49_  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sircar  training.  —ADVERTISING  MANAGER - 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


age  47.  Best  references.  Available;  =0  TEARS’  experience  Draft-exempt 
tliort  notice.  Box  4030,  Editor  &'  Know  Retail.  Classified,  National  and 


special  promotions.  Employed.  Prefer 
East  Coast.  $6,500  minimum.  Avail- 
TOP  NOTCH  EXECUTIVE  !  "ble  January  1.  Box  4121,  Editor  A 

^  AVAILABLE  I  - - - 

20  ^YE.ARS  Newspaper  and  radio  tx-  EXPERIENCED  Advertising  salesman, 
perience  in  New  York  dailies  and  !  Excellent  copy,  layouts  and  promo- 
xeeklies,  thoroughly  experienced  in  tions.  Age  40.  Own  car.  Box  4114, 
production  cost,  plant  management,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
labor  negotiations,  financial  and  bad-  '  '  "  i 

planning,  job  printing  and  over-  Kaltonal 

all  business  management.  Highest  tyne  CRACK  XEM’SMAN,  west  coast,  26. 
lish'^*'”*^''*  4023,  Editor  A  Pub-  g)]  heats  featnres,  some  desk,  car, 

— _ '  would  locate  city  or  within  commut- 

;  ing  distance,  ail  replies  will  receive 
^’E.ST  COAST  PUBLISHERS!  I  immediate  answer.  Box  3927,  Editor 

CH.INOE  of  plans  makes  available  A  Publisher, _ 

priie  winning  advertising  director  and  \OT  HAPPY  as  one  of  top  writera 
manager.  18  years’  experi-  inoonn  pins  dally.  Former  Edltor- 
nu'  man.  Active  in  commu-  Pnblisber  large  Western  weekly,  news 

wits  Seek  permanent  position  editor  small  Western  daily.  Draft- 

itn  opimrtunity.  Complete  details  by  exempt  young  married  veteran.  10  years 
riting  Box  4141,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publishing.  Editing.  Writing,  Photog- 

raphy.  Good  on  General  Assignment, 
PIrenlattnn  Political.  Mske-np,  Tronble  spots. 

iTlttUT  w  - '***  Don’t  went  full  time  Copy  or  Wire 

competent  executive  seeks  desk.  Want  permanent  creative  Job 
P''PmoGon  opportunity  with  with  executive  possibilities  within  five 
wgpappr  carrier  organ-  years.  Good  referenes  from  present 

xation.  Married,  age  45,  exeeUent  Managing  Editor.  Will  travel  for  serl- 
... covering  28  years’  experi-  ons  interview.  Box  3322,  Editor  A 
«cc.  Box  4026,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  Pnblliher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,  1951 


AHENTION  WASHINGTON 

DEATH  of  Transradio  leaves  experi¬ 
enced  young  newsman  job  banting  in 
D.  C.  area.  3  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Would  consider  temporary 
job.  Box  4146,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 

BEST  gal  to  plug  that  hole  on  large 
daily.  Over  2  years  all  round  experi- 
ence.  Box  4122,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  2f4  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  sports,  editorial  job  any¬ 
where.  General  reporting,  sports  editor 
experience.  Box  4125,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PARTIALLY  DEAF  MAN,  42.  WANTS 
wire  or  other  desk  job  where  deafness 
is  no  handicap.  15  years  college  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching,  8  years  newspaper, 
M.A.  degree.  Good  editing,  head  writ¬ 
ing.  ’’boiling  down”,  research.  Broad 
background,  widely  traveled  U.  S.. 
some  pre-war  Europe,  knows  news 
causes  and  effects.  Can  also  edit-man- 
age  weekly  with  staff  for  phoning. 
Wife,  three  school-age  children.  Will 
accept  $50  for  trial  period,  hut  needs 
$7.5— -$100  thereafter.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  4118,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  FOR  COURTHOUSE  — 
also  handle  city  hall,  re-write  or 
police.  Four  years  metropolitan  daily 
experience.  Young,  draft-exempt,  col¬ 
lege  grad.  Good  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  managing  editor.  Box  4133,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEEK  return  to  east  and  first  love — 
sports,  now  on  police,  city  hall  in 
town  of  35,000,  single.  26,  ear,  use 
camera.  Box  4124,  Editor  A  Pub- 
>  lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


COMPETENT  reporter,  25,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  daily  spot;  good  rec¬ 
ord,  references.  draft-exempt;  all 
beats.  Box  4106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer,  copy- 
reader,  reporter.  GI  time  at  MU  up 
February  1.  Texan.  BJ,  MJ.  Any¬ 
where.  H.  B.  Coffey,  1203  Paquin, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 


FREE-lance  N.Y.C.  area.  Reporting, 
re-writing,  confidential  assignments. 
Box  4129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWIS  EDITOR  seeks  better  opportu¬ 
nity  anywhere  'in  political  reporting. 
B.A.  political  science  University  of 
Wisconsin.  15  years’  experience.  Now 
employed.  Box  4132,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  of  newspaper  has 
editor,  28,  temporarily  in  mourning. 
Top  desk  man,  crack  reporter,  good 
photographer,  work  around  clock.  Mar¬ 
ried,  go  anywhere  for  right  spot. 
Draft-exempt.  Box  4148,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TOP  WRITER  100,000  plus  daily 
finds  no  satisfaction  in  present  job. 
Former  editor  one  of  New  Mexico’a 
largest  dailies.  8  years  all  phases  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Editing,  Writing.  Best  feature 
writer  in  state.  Young  man  with  fam¬ 
ily  seeks  permanent  job  with  execu¬ 
tive  possibilities  in  future.  Good  refer¬ 
ence  from  present  managing  editor. 
Box  4134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  single  veteran,  29,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  slightly  experienced, 
wants  to  settle  down  and  grow  with 
a  small  liberal  paper.  Box  4113,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisber. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

NOW  on  small  daily  wants  job  as 
copyreader,  rewriteman  or  wire  desk 
larger,  better  daily.  Seven  years  all- 
around  experience.  Box  4112,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

SIX  YEARS’  experience.  College  grad, 
29,  single,  draft-exempt.  Desk,  report¬ 
er  experience  both.  Prefer  South, 
Southeast  outside  job.  Box  4136, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  editor. 

Two  years’  experience. 
Promotion  minded. 

Prefer  small  town  daily. 

10,000  to  20.000  circulation. 
Midwest 

Young,  married,  stable. 

Box  4108,  Editor  A  Publisher 

MANAGING  EDITOR  seasoned,  costs 
conscious,  expert  in  staff  management 
and  direction.  Not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Willing  to  go  anywhere  (or 
personal  interview.  Highest  referen¬ 
ces.  Now  employed  50.000  city.  Box 
4154,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Photoeraphers 

BORED  NEWSPAPER  photog  tired  of 
chasing  fire  trucks  2  years.  Daily  45,- 
000  circulation  wants  msgsxine  with 
Idea  outlook.  Box  4137,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

ECONOMY  CUT  victim:  Photographer 
in  toughest  2  paper  city  in  U.S.  Top 
references  from  Managing  Editor.  Na¬ 
tional  syndicate  work,  too.  Box  4138, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotioa — PabHc  RelaHom 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  agency  asso¬ 
ciate,  three  years  well-ronnded  practi¬ 
cal  experience  and  graduate  of  pnblis 
relations  and  journmism  school  of  ac¬ 
credited  university,  wonid  like  posi¬ 
tion  with  industrial  concern.  Box 
3908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mffhaiiirnl _ 

I  WAN'i'  TO  run  the  mechanical  de- 
partments  for  some  publisher  who 
needs  a  reliable,  sincere  prodnetion 
manager.  Any  section.  Box  4018,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  WORKING 
Composing  Room  Foreman.  Several 
years  large  and  small  daily  experience. 
Production  backed  by  good  references. 
Married,  no  children.  Union  or  unor¬ 
ganised.  State  approximate  starting 
salary.  Available  in  Jannary.  Box 
4147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  recently  got  to  get  information  from  welfare 
into  a  “tangle”  with  a  professional  authorities  in  Tulsa  but  was  told  a 
social  welfare  worker,  the  details  ‘news  release'  could  come  from 
of  which  offer  some  convincing  Oklahoma  City.  Actually,  I  got 
reasons  why  Congress  was  right  the  names  of  hundreds  of  persons 
in  permitting  the  states  to  open  receiving  ADC  (Aid  to  Dependent 
their  welfare  roles  to  public  in-  Children)  and  simply  talked  to 
spection  and  why  all  the  states  them. 


should  immediately  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  for  that  purpose. 


“The  names  of  relief  recipients 
are  still  a  state  secret  in  Okla- 


Early  this  year.  Tribune  Re-  homa,  an  attitude  which  Kidneigh 
porter  Paul  Molloy  wrote  a  series  strongly  supported, 
of  articles  exposing  relief  chisel-  “  'Do  you  think  it  was  wrong, 
ing  in  Oklahoma.  He  condensed  then,  to  interview  the  people  who 
the  series  for  an  article  in  the  spend  the  taxpayers'  money?'  1 
Sept.  8  issue  of  Saturday  Eveninf;  asked. 

Post:  “Relief  Chiselers  are  Steal-  “'Yes,'  Kidneigh  declared.  ‘If 
ing  Us  Blind.”  you  wanted  a  story  on  education 

As  a  result,  John  C.  Kidneigh,  would  you  interview  students  or 
director  of  the  school  of  social  teachers?' 

work  at  the  University  of  Minne-  “1  replied  1  might  do  both,  and 
■sota,  spoke  before  the  annual  con-  referred  to  the  Oklahoma  welfare 
ference  of  the  Oklahoma  Social  commission  which  did  not  criti- 
Welfare  Association  in  Tulsa  two  cize  the  story, 
weeks  ago  and  delivered  a  blister-  “  ‘Who  is  on  that  commission?' 
ing  attack  on  the  Tribune  and  Kidneigh  challenged.  ‘There  are 
Mr.  Molloy  for  what  he  called  no  professional  social  workers  on 


“irresponsible  journalism.”  The  the  commission.  How  can  they 
Tulsa  World  reported  his  speech,  judge?’ 

In  making  the  accusation  of  “Kidneigh  complained  that  even 
“yellow  journalism”  here  is  what  the  director  of  the  welfare  pro- 


Mr.  Kidneigh  said: 


gram  in  this  state  is  not  a  ‘pro- 


“The  article  which  appeared  in  fessional.’  I  suggested  that  often 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  so  the  head  of  a  school  board  is  not 


biased  in  its  presentation,  so  in- 


Kidneigh  answered 


complete  in  its  pertinent  facts,  so  that  the  heads  of  such  groups 
malicious  in  its  misinterpretations,  should  be  ‘professional’  experts. 


so  untrustworthy  in  the  sampling 
technique  from  which  its  unwar- 


“  ‘Do  you  think  it  was  wrong  to 
speak  to  ADC  recipients  to  get  my 


ranted  conclusions  are  drawn,  so  story?’ 

inconsistent  in  logic,  and  so  in-  “  'Going  after  abuses  is  an  ex- 
, correct  at  many  points  as  to  bring  ample  of  unethical  practices  used 
into  question  the  integrity  of  jour-  by  the  journalistic  profession,’  he 
nalism  as  a  profession,  as  well  as  said.” 
the  publisher  who  presumably  *  * 

should  consider  his  magazine  a  Later  on  the  interview  went  as 
reliable  communications  media.”  follows: 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Post  ar-  “‘Publicity  doesn’t  help.  It 
tide  was  re-written  from  the  series  only  scares  away  those  persons 


which  had  appeared  in  the  Trib-  who  have  a  right  to  expect  assis- 

tance  from  the  government,’  he 
Now,  Mr.  Kidneigh  or  any  said. 

.other  social  welfare  worker  has  “if  you  wanted  a  survey  of 
a  perfect  right  to  criticize  news-  some  malpractice  in  medicine,  you 
papers,  reporter  and  magazines,  should  get  it  from  the  medical 
But  Mr.  Kidneigh’s  reasoning  be-  profession  and  take  its  word  for 


hind  this  attack  is  so  strange  that 
it  warrants  exploration  and  pub- 


it,  not  from  the  patients,’  he  went 
on.  ‘By  the  same  token,  you 


licity  if  only  to  point  out  to  news-  should  have  found  your  informa- 
papers  what  they  are  up  against  in  tion  from  the  welfare  people  and 
ti7ing  to  report  social  welfare  ac-  taken  their  word  for  it.’ 
tivities.  ‘“Mr.  Kidneigh,’  I  persisted, 

*  *  *  ‘You  say  I  should  get  the  picture 

Mr.  Molloy  tracked  down  Mr.  from  official  bulletins  from  wel- 
Kidneigh  and  obtained  a  lengthy  fare  workers.  The  fact  is  that  in 
interview  wliich  appeared  in  the  several  cases  I  spoke  to  relief  re- 
Tribune.  cipients  who  hadn’t  received  a 


Here  are  parts  of  Molloy’s  in-  visit  from  a  welfare  worker  in 
tcrview:  over  a  year.  How  could  the  wel- 

“Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  fare  worker  know  the  true  story 
how  a  story  should  be  written.  I  if  she  doesn’t  visit  some  clients?’ 
.should,  he  said,  have  acquired  “That’s  when  Kidneigh  pontifi- 

my  information  from  professional  cated  that  finding  abuses  was  an 
welfare  workers.  I  could  have  unethical  newspaper  practice, 
checked  it  with  regular  monthly  “I  told  him  the  Tribune,  the 

‘bulletins’  released  by  federal  au-  Post  and  I  had  received  a  flood 
thorities  in  Washington.  of  letters  from  alt  over  the  na- 

“I  explained  that  I  had  tried  tion.  quite  a  few  of  them  written 


by  welfare  workers,  who  backed 
my  findings  and  complained  1 
hadn’t  gone  far  enough. 

“Kidneigh  stared  into  space. 
‘I’d  like  to  analyze  those  welfare 
workers,’  he  said.  Then  he 
stormed:  ‘You’ve  set  us  back 

500  years  with  your  articles.  The 
fact  remains  the  Tribune  was 
wrong.  It  violated  its  integrity 
in  not  presenting  a  balanced  pic¬ 
ture.’ 

“  ‘Where  else  could  the  Tribune 
have  found  the  facts?’ 

“  ‘In  the  social  security  bulletins 
released  in  Washington.’ 

“  ‘Do  those  bulletins  give  all  the 
truth?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘It’s  impossible  to  give  all  the 
truth  in  bulletins,’  Kidneigh  coun¬ 
tered.  ‘But  they  give  a  balanced 
picture.’ 

“  ‘What  about  Indiana,  which  is 
making  the  names  of  chiselers 
public?’ 

“  ‘Indiana  is  going  back  to  the 
year  1560.’ 

“  ‘The  people  1  spoke  to — the 
men  and  women  receiving  my  as¬ 
sistance  for  years — are  they  not 
a  good  source?’ 

“  ‘No,  they’re  not.  And  if  the 
social  welfare  people  place  re¬ 
strictions  on  information  it’s  be¬ 
cause  they’re  afraid  of  people 
like  you.’  ” 

*  «  * 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Kidneigh’s 
attitude  is  not  typical  of  profes¬ 
sional  welfare  workers,  but,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  battle  they  have  put 
up  to  keep  their  activities  and  ex¬ 
penditures  a  secret  from  the  tax- 
paying  public,  it  might  be. 

It  is  an  attitude  of  a  group  of 
people  which  firmly  believes  that 
they,  and  only  they,  are  equipped 
to  know  what  is  good  for  the 
American  people;  who  honestly 
believe  they  are  right  when  they 
say  “take  my  word  for  it.”  and 
cannot  understand  why  anyone 
should  question  them. 

This  is  the  type,  so  prevalent  in 
Washington,  that  would  spoon¬ 
feed  the  American  public  with 
bulletins  and  releases  containing 
only  the  pap  which  they  want  the 
people  to  have.  They  think  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  official 
handouts,  that  newspapers  should 
accept  them  as  gospel. 

The  answer  to  this  type  of 
thinking  today  is  obvious  and 
prevalent  in  the  news  stories  out 
of  Washington.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  American  newspapers 
,  prying  and  digging — “going  after 
abuses”  which  Mr.  Kidneigh  cites 
as  an  “unethical  practice” — there 
would  still  be  a  lot  of  corruption 
and  stench  beneath  the  surface. 

It  was  primarily  the  newspapers 
and  newspapermen  who  uncovered 
these  cancers  in  our  system.  God 
only  knows  how  many  others  are 
yet  to  be  exposed — but  you  can 
bet  safely  that  it  will  be  the  news¬ 
papers  which  do  the  exposing,  or 
at  least  turn  over  the  first  rock  so 
that  the  honest  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  can  go  to  work  on  the 
vermin  beneath  it. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Kidneigh 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  1 — North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Council, 

Fall  meeting,  Carolina  Inn, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dec.  7-8  —  California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Winter  meeting. 

San  Francisco. 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  Winter  con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Kenmore,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

labels  as  an  “unethical  practice” 
the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  some  other  papers 
in  “going  after  abuses”  in  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau.”  If  he 
accepts  that  work,  then  why  should 
the  field  of  welfare  relief  be  ex¬ 
empt? 

■ 

Minnesota  Freedom 
Committee  Set  Up 

Duluth,  Minn.  —  Gustaf  A. 
Nordin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  and  Herald, 
has  been  named 
chairman  of  a 
(  Minnesota  ) 

Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  c  o  m- 
mittee. 

The  group  was 
formed  at  a 
meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press 
a  s  s  o  ciation  in 
Fairmount.  The 
assoc  iation  is  Nordin 
composed  of  editors  of  state 
dailies. 

Mr.  Nordin  said  his  commit¬ 
tee’s  duties  will  be  much  the  same 
as  those  of  ASNE’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee. 

“Any  reports  by  association 
members  of  attempts  to  restrict 
news  on  a  local  level  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  committee,”  he 
said.  “We  will  attempt  to  con¬ 
vince  the  parties  involved  that 
their  cooperation  in  keeping  new's 
channels  open  is  vital.” 

The  chairman  said  that  if  stub¬ 
born  cases  arise,  aid  will  be  sought  . 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Committee. 

■ 

Chicago  Dairies 

Ask  for  Secrecy  i 

Chicago  —  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  counsel  objected  here  last 
week  when  lawyers  for  10  dairies, 
defendants  in  an  anti-trust  action, 
sought  a  court  order  suppressing 
publication  of  depositions  taken  ^ 
by  the  government. 

Judge  William  J.  Campbell 
commented  that  he  might  have 
acted  “too  hastily”  when  he  pre¬ 
viously  granted  an  order  suppres¬ 
sing  the  answers  to  certain 
government  questions  in  the  depo¬ 
sitions. 

The  defense  attorneys  pleaded  : 
that  publication  of  the  depositions 
would  cause  “annoyance,  embar¬ 
rassment  and  oppression”  to  de-  ' 
fendants  and  witnesses. 
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Speed  is  built  into 
a  machine, 
not  added  on! 


Speed  and  easy  maintenance  were  the  top 
considerations  in  the  design  of  the  new  Lino¬ 
type  Blue  Streak  Comet.  This  careful  study 
and  planning  resulted  in  a  machine  that  runs 
at  a  sustained  speed  of  12  lines  a  minute,  and 
a  simplicity  of  construction  that  means  ability 
to  operate  at  all  speeds  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  expense.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  Comet’s  features  that  contribute  to  this; 

^  New  Distributor  Clutch -specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  high-speed  operation -is  not  only 
simpler,  but  more  sensitive.  The  slightest  ad¬ 
ditional  pressure  on  the  distributor  screws 
automatically  disengages  the  clutch  before 
matrices  can  be  damaged. 

^  Steeper  Magazine  Angle -slant  has  been 
increased  from  37'  to  70°,  making  possible 
quicker  release  of  matrices  at  the  operator’s 
touch  on  the  keyboard. 

►  Faster  Shifting  — by  lever  located  to  the 
right  of  magazines.  This  counterbalanced  de¬ 
vice  is  simple,  fast  and  direct. 

^  New  Electric  Heating  System -includes 
separate  controls  for  regulating  pot  crucible 
and  mouthpiece  temperatures,  throat  and 
mouth  heaters  that  are  cast  in  solid  alumi¬ 
num  blocks  for  uniform  heat  conduction,  and 
for  the  first  time,  an  automatic  circuit-breaker 
to  prevent  over-heating.  Slugs  are  cast  from 
alternate  molds  on  the  high-speed  Comet  to 
maintain  proper  mold  temperatures. 

^  New  Assembler- with  an  amazingly  simple 
tooth-belt  drive.  One-piece  reeds  act  directly 
on  escapements  .  .  .  action  is  direct  and  fast. 

Most  of  the  structural  details  that  have 
made  the  basic  Linotype  design  so  efficient 
and  so  dependable  have  been  retained  -  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  Lino¬ 
type’s  basic  design  principles.  Wherever  new 
features  were  needed,  they  were  carefully  en¬ 
gineered  into  this  basic  design- not  added  on. 
The  resulting  machine  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
most  economical  line-casting  machine  ever 
built.  Its  great  performance  has  made  it  the 
larKe.st  selling  line-casting  machine  in  the 
world.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  29 
Rverson  Street,  Brooklyn  5.  New  York. 
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Rocky  Mountain  News 

FOUNDED  1859 


11'"'  7iexv  Rocky  Mofn/fatti  J\rws  Plant  zvill  he  com¬ 
pleted  each  In  1952.  Daily  capacity  roill  jump  from  80  to  128 
pages  xvith  greatly  increased  facilities  for  R.O.P.  color.  An 
increase  of  more  than  100,000  copies  daily,  and  ten  million 
lines  oj  advertising  a  year— in  ten  short  years— made  this 
75,000  s(jnare  foot  plant  imper  ative,  and  possible.  Soon  xve 
will  he  able  to  ser  ve  Derive)',  and  yon,  xolthont  limit. 
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